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Welfare Program Implementation 
and Parents’ Depression 


Pamela A. Morris 
MDRC 


This study examines how the frontline practices in welfare offices explain variation in 
program impacts on parents’ depression. The study uses data from four large-scale ex- 
perimental studies and conducts multilevel statistical modeling on 6,761 families in 22 
local welfare offices. Analyses examine the ways that two program implementation practices 
(emphasis on quick job entry and personal client attention) are associated with program 
impacts on parents’ depressive symptoms. Effects vary by the age composition of the 
parents’ children, such that programmatic emphasis on quick job entry is associated with 
increases in depression among parents with preschool-age children but not among parents 
with school-age children. Findings have implications for research, policy, and practice. 


Depression is a critical barrier to employment among welfare-recipient 
parents. Depression prevalence rates among welfare recipients are re- 
ported to be as high as one-third (Danziger et al. 2000; Polit, London, 
and Martinez 2001), and rates are closer to one-half in samples of dis- 
advantaged groups, such as young welfare-recipient parents (Quint, Bos, 
and Polit 1997). Despite these high prevalence rates, research offers 
only limited insight as to how to address parents’ depression in the 
context of welfare policy. While research links some forms of welfare 
policy with family and child outcomes, few effects on parents’ emotional 
well-being have been observed (Morris et al. 2001). This is somewhat 
surprising because effects on parents’ emotional well-being, and on de- 
pression in particular, are often discussed as possible outcomes of vary- 
ing welfare strategies (Moore and Zaslow 2004). 

A number of studies find that welfare policies can affect parents’ 
depression, although some policies appear to reduce parents’ depres- 
sion and others appear to increase it (McGroder et al. 2000; Gennetian 
and Miller 2002; Huston et al. 2003, 2005). It is unclear, however, if this 
variance in effects occurs because differing policy levers lead to differing 
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patterns of effects on parents’ depression. For example, programs with 
an explicit antipoverty component might reduce depression but other 
programs might not; however, whether or not the program has an ex- 
plicit antipoverty component does not appear ‘to consistently predict 
reductions in depression (Ahluwalia et al. 2001; Morris et al. 2001). 

If broad policy levers (such as whether the program has an antipoverty 
component) do not differentiate how the program might affect parents’ 
depression, might it help to look at actual frontline practices? A body 
of research suggests the importance of program implementation, es- 
pecially the practices of frontline staff, in informing understanding 
about how welfare policy is delivered to clients (Brodkin 1997; Meyers, 
Glaser, and MacDonald 1998; Riccucci et al. 2004). Research by Howard 
Bloom, Carolyn Hill, and James Riccio (2003) suggests that frontline 
practices may affect program effectiveness and thus may affect the extent 
to which programs are successful in increasing welfare-recipient parents’ 
earnings and employment. The current study builds on this work and 
addresses whether these same program implementation features also 
explain cross-site variation in the effect, or impact, of welfare programs 
on parents’ depression.’ In this way, the study tries to get inside the 
black box of policy effects. 

In addressing these questions, the current study relies on a unique 
set of data that measure program implementation consistently across a 
set of policy experiments. Pooling data across sites and studies permits 
analyses to estimate how implementation features affect the impacts of 
experimental studies. By leveraging experimental data, this study takes 
a slightly different approach from that used in prior research examining 
the relation between program implementation and outcomes for welfare 
clients (Brodkin 1997; Meyers et al. 1998). Just as prior research ex- 
amines how program effects may vary across a wide range of individual 
characteristics (Michalopoulos and Schwartz 2000), this study examines 
how program effects may vary by the context of the welfare office itself. 


Policy Context and Background Research 


Although the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconcil- 
iation Act of 1996 (PRWORA; U.S. Public Law 104-193) did not explicitly 
identify parents with depression as targets of intervention, hard-to-em- 
ploy parents, and particularly welfare recipients with depression, were 
part of policy makers’ discussions during the debates that surrounded 
these welfare reform changes. Prior to 1996, welfare recipients with 
depression were typically exempt from work requirements, so case- 
workers could effectively ignore the requirements in providing cash 
assistance. The 1996 act limits exemptions that can be made for work 
requirements or time limits and emphasizes quick employment. These 
narrow exemptions push states to work with many clinically depressed 
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individuals who were previously exempt from work requirements or 
whose requirements were deferred. Moreover, time limits and stricter 
sanctions raise the stakes by requiring parents with depression to make 
the transition to employment. 

With rates of depression as high as one-third to one-half of welfare 
recipients (Danziger et al. 2000; Polit et al. 2001; Miranda et al. 2003), 
it seems critical to understand how to address the needs of this portion 
of the welfare caseload. Notably, while there is a genetic component to 
depression (depression risk is higher within families than among un- 
related individuals), research suggests that the emergence of depression 
is consistent with a diathesis stress model (Caspi et al. 2003). Accord- 
ingly, there are reasons to expect that policies targeting parents’ eco- 
nomic outcomes (i.e., that reduce stress) would affect their depression. 


Welfare Policy and Parents’ Depression 


Some of the most rigorous research about the effects of welfare policies 
on parents’ depression comes from welfare policy experiments in which 
parents were randomly assigned to a new welfare policy regime or to 
the existing welfare program. In these experiments, parents’ outcomes, 
including depression, were assessed several years after parents’ random 
assignment to the treatment or control groups (McGroder et al. 2000; 
Hamilton et al. 2001; Morris et al. 2001; Gennetian and Miller 2002; 
Huston et al. 2003, 2005). 

The findings emerging from this body of research provide evidence 
that welfare programs can affect parents’ depression in both the positive 
and the negative directions. However, the story is far from clear. Welfare 
reform programs can be divided into two categories: (1) those that target 
parents’ employment and income by providing financial incentives to 
supplement the earnings of single parents as they make the transition 
from welfare into employment; and (2) those that target parents’ em- 
ployment but not their income, encouraging parents to move from welfare 
to employment by mandating participation in employment-elated activ- 
ities. As discussed below, developmental literature suggests that aspects 
of parents’ employment and income, aspects that are affected by these 
policies, can have implications for their depression. 

A strong body of correlational research links characteristics and dy- 
namic patterns of employment with parental mental health. Menial, un- 
stable jobs with low levels of complexity can undermine parents’ psycho- 
logical health (Parcel and Menaghan 1994; Menaghan and Parcel 1995). 
Some researchers argue that these negative effects may be due at least 
in part to the difficulties that low-income parents encounter in balancing 
family and work life (Edin and Lein 1997; Raver 2003). If welfare programs 
push relatively low-skilled parents into entry-level positions, such ap- 
proaches to welfare policy might increase parents’ depression. Employ- 
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ment instability may also be engendered by certain kinds of welfare pro- 
grams and may undermine parents’ mental health. Indeed, research links 
job loss and financial instability with decline in parents’ mental health 
(Conger et al. 1994; McLoyd et al. 1994; Kalil and Ziol-Guest 2008). 

Prior work suggests that financial strain also leads to increases in 
parents’ depression. Research by Vonnie McLoyd finds that parents’ 
mental health is a key mediator of the negative effects of unemployment 
and work loss on adolescent development (McLoyd et al. 1994; McLoyd 
1998). Accordingly, the mental health of welfare-receiving parents 
should benefit from welfare programs that increase income and reduce 
financial strain by supplementing the earnings of those who move into 
employment. Moreover, the regularity of routines that result from em- 
ployment could reduce parental stress and depression. 

Several experimental studies examine the effects of welfare programs 
that simultaneously target parents’ employment and income. Two such 
programs are New Hope (Huston et al. 2003, 2005) and the Minnesota 
Family Investment Program (MFIP; Gennetian and Miller 2002). Eval- 
uations of the programs show that parents assigned to the program 
group had lower levels of maternal depressive symptomatology than did 
their control group counterparts. Relative to their control group coun- 
terparts, New Hope’s program group parents had less stress at the 2- 
year follow-up point and less depression at the 5-year follow-up. Likewise, 
MFIP control group members had more stress at the 3-year follow-up 
than did MFIP parents who were offered financial incentives (the effect 
was not observed among MFIP parents who were offered incentives and 
were subject to employment mandates). Another program, the Self 
Sufficiency Project, similarly offered earnings supplements to a Cana- 
dian sample of welfare recipients. An evaluation of this program finds 
that the program group parents did not experience improvements sim- 
ilar to those found in the New Hope and MFIP evaluations (Morris and 
Michalopoulos 2003). 

By contrast, results from the National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work 
Strategies (NEWWS) suggest that depressive symptoms may increase 
among program group members who face requirements to participate 
in employment-related activities. More specifically, NEWWS tested two 
variants of mandatory programs designed to increase employment: one 
group (labor force attachment) was required to participate in job search 
programs, and a second group (human capital development) was re- 
quired to participate in education-related activities. Both variants were 
tested in three sites (Grand Rapids, MI; Riverside, CA; and Atlanta). 
Two years after parents in the Grand Rapids site were randomly assigned 
to their respective program or control condition, parents in the labor 
force attachment group were found to have higher levels of depressive 
symptoms than parents assigned to the control group (McGroder et al. 
2000). The same negative effects are observed in some of the lower-risk 
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subgroups at other sites, but the effects observed are not uniformly 
positive or negative. The next section considers how measures of pro- 
gram implementation might drive differences across sites of similar pro- 
gram models. 


Key Program Implementation Practices 


Prior research suggests that, within similarly classified program models, 
there is indeed variation in program implementation (Bloom et al. 
2003). A number of studies show that similar policy approaches can be 
experienced very differently on the ground, and these differences are 
found to depend on the culture of the local welfare office (Brodkin 
1997; Meyers et al. 1998; Riccucci et al. 2004). In the same way that 
employment characteristics and dynamics shape the way that employ- 
ment affects parents’ mental health (Hock 1984; Hock and DeMeis 1990; 
Parcel and Menaghan 1994; Menaghan and Parcel 1995), the experi- 
ence in welfare offices may shape perceptions of welfare policies and 
whether they benefit or undermine parents’ mental health. In addition, 
policy features may affect the patterns or kinds of employment that 
parents’ experience. That is, differing policy features may lead parents 
to take jobs of differing levels of quality, numbers of hours (part- or 
full-time), or stability (short-term unstable jobs or more stable jobs). At 
the extreme, some approaches to welfare policy may encourage parents 
to take transitory, part-time, and menial work, while others may en- 
courage parents to wait for stable, full-time, high-quality employment. 
In light of the theoretical and empirical research reviewed earlier, the 
former approaches are much more likely to result in increases in par- 
ents’ depression than are the latter. 

Several key program implementation practices seem critical to con- 
sider under this theoretical model. These are the practices that might 
affect the kind and stability of employment available to welfare-recipient 
parents. One of these practices is an emphasis on quick job entry. It is 
characterized by how quickly a program encourages clients to obtain 
jobs. Because this practice may lead recipients to take low-quality jobs 
or to take and lose jobs quickly, and because parents may feel coerced 
to engage in employment, the practice may result in negative impacts 
on parents’ mental health outcomes. Another common practice, per- 
sonalized attention to clients, involves the extent to which frontline staff 
members get to know their clients’ personal situations. This practice 
may reduce mental health problems if the caseworker provides individ- 
ualized service that accommodates difficulties the client is facing. A 
personalized approach may allow the frontline staff to recognize the 
mental health needs of clients and to adapt their program plans to those 
needs. These two dimensions of program implementation are the focus 
of the current study because they are likely to result in differing effects 
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on parents’ employment patterns and thus in differing effects on par- 
ents’ mental health. These two dimensions also are measured across a 
set of experimental studies. . 

Prior research suggests that mandatory employment programs vary by 
these implementation practice features. For example, sites classified as 
labor force—attachment mandatory (and thus ones that used sanctions to 
enforce participation in employment-related activities) in the NEWWS 
study differed in the extent to which the caseworkers emphasized quick 
job entry and offered clients personalized attention (Bloom et al. 2003). 
Moreover, these differences (in implementation practices) explain vari- 
ation in program impacts on parents’ earnings. The study by Bloom and 
colleagues (2003) draws from three random assignment experiments of 
welfare-to-work programs in 59 sites across the United States. It finds that, 
for welfare-recipient samples, program impacts on earnings during the 
first 2 years after random assignment are largest when programs strongly 
emphasize employment and provide personalized attention. Compared 
with the earnings of their control group counterparts in the same welfare 
office, the earnings of program group members were higher in programs 
that strongly emphasized finding jobs quickly and encouraged casework- 
ers to understand their clients’ personal situations (Bloom et al. 2003). 


Age Composition of Children as a Key Moderator 


Parents may differ in their responses to the same program implementation 
features. Research in community psychology (Moos and Lemke 1983), 
organizational psychology (Kristof-Brown, Zimmerman, and Johnson 
2005), and developmental psychology (Eccles et al. 1993) finds evidence 
that person-environment fit is relevant in understanding how individuals 
interact with their environments. The current article integrates this the- 
oretical perspective of person-environment fit, positing that a mismatch 
between individual characteristics and program demands will adversely 
affect outcomes (Moos 1984). 

With this framework, the age composition of children in the house- 
hold seems critical to consider. Age composition may be a proxy for 
parent's readiness to engage in employment and thus for parent-em- 
ployment fit. Parents who have school-age children may meet the same 
welfare program demands, such as an emphasis on quick employment, 
differently than parents of preschool-age children do. Psychological re- 
search that links mental health and parents’ preferences for employ- 
ment is reviewed below to help develop hypotheses on such moderating 
influences for the current study. 

Prior research suggests that employment preferences moderate the 
effects of employment on mental health, such that difficulties in parents’ 
mental health emerge when there is a disconnect between employment 
preferences and employment status (i.e., when parents who want to 
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work stay at home; Hock and DeMeis 1990). Therefore, programs that 
allow parents some discretion over employment choices might indeed 
reduce depression among parents. Furthermore, parents’ separation 
anxiety, especially over separation from their youngest children, may 
explain part of this relationship (Hock 1984; Hock and DeMeis 1990). 
These preferences may change over the course of parenthood as parents 
feel increasingly comfortable going to work. As their children age and 
their separation anxiety declines, parents may feel increasingly inter- 
ested in seeking employment. 

Accordingly, programs that push parents to enter employment quickly 
may be perceived more negatively by parents with young children (as 
such parents may not be prepared to engage in employment) than by 
parents of older children (as these parents may welcome the push to 
engage in employment). Conversely, programs that provide personal- 
ized attention may be better able to support the needs of parents with 
young children. The task of balancing work and family is challenging 
in families with young children; achieving this balance may be partic- 
ularly challenging if parents are under pressure to find a job quickly 
and to find one with little support from the welfare caseworker. 


The Current Study 


This study takes advantage of a set of multisite experiments that measure 
program implementation and effects in a consistent manner. The data 
are pooled to examine how program implementation practices are re- 
lated to impacts on parents’ mental health. This work is built on the 
hypothesis that the context of the welfare office itself affects how parents 
react to program requirements, benefits, and mandates. Prior work ar- 
gues that the way in which frontline staff interact with clients is a critically 
important dimension of the policy experience for clients (Brodkin 1997; 
Meyers et al. 1998; Riccucci et al. 2004) and can link with program 
success (i.e., impacts on employment; Bane 1989; Bloom et al. 2003). 
This study examines how these same practices influence program effects 
on parents’ mental health. In so doing, this research tries to identify 
the source of variation in impacts on parents’ depression across welfare 
offices. Moreover, it is expected that these same programmatic features 
may be perceived differently by parents at varying points in the life 
course of parenthood (i.e., with children of differing ages). 
More specifically, this study addresses the following questions: 


1. Do program impacts on parents’ depression vary by critical features 
of program implementation? This article focuses on two key features 
of programs: the extent to which programs emphasize to parents 
that they should get jobs quickly (as compared to an approach that 
emphasizes waiting for the best and most satisfying job) and the 
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extent to which programs provide clients with personal attention in 
helping them make the transition to employment. 

2. How do the effects vary with the age of the children in these families? 
Compared to counterparts with younger ‘children, parents with 
school-age children may feel more positive about the welfare pro- 
grams’ push to increase self-sufficiency. By contrast, ambivalence 
about leaving children in care during this early period of develop- 
ment may lead parents with preschool-age children to feel more 
negatively about this same delivery of welfare-to-work services. 


This work has the unique feature of relying on experimental data in 
investigating the role of implementation practices. The experimental 
design provides a control group and a program group at each of the 
welfare offices. Because of random assignment, the two groups are 
matched on all demographic characteristics and are subject to the same 
local context. That is, this study examines how differences between the 
program and control groups vary by the welfare office context, rather 
than focusing solely on average levels of mental health problems in the 
local office. This distinction is critical because some variation across 
welfare offices stems from the population served and the local economy. 
Welfare offices serving very disadvantaged recipients may have imple- 
mentation practices that differ from those in offices serving more ad- 
vantaged recipients. Attributing differences across offices to welfare 
practices would be clearly erroneous in that case. By relying on exper- 
imental studies, the analyses remove one possible source of bias in the 
estimates (any relation between background characteristics and average 
levels of mental health problems at the follow-up point).? As such, this 
study provides a critical contribution to the literature on welfare pro- 
gram implementation and the psychological well-being of parents. 


Data and Methods 
Studies and Sample 


The analysis for this article is based on four multisite experimental 
evaluations of welfare and antipoverty policies: the Connecticut Jobs 
First program (CT Jobs First; Bloom et al. 2002); Florida’s Family Tran- 
sition Program (FTP; Bloom et al. 2000); MFIP (Gennetian and Miller 
2000), which tests the effects of two programs, full MFIP and MFIP 
incentives only; and National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work Strategies 
(NEWWS; McGroder et al. 2000; Hamilton et al. 2001), which tests the 
effects of six programs in three sites across two follow-up points. All 
these studies evaluate employment treatments of one form or another. 
All treatments are intended to reduce welfare and increase employment 
without including direct intervention components targeted at parents’ 
mental health, parenting, or outcomes for children. In various combi- 
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nations, the programs include three approaches to welfare policy. In 
CT Jobs First and MFIP, the generous earnings supplements are de- 
signed to make work financially rewarding for welfare recipients by 
increasing the earnings disregard, which is the amount of earnings not 
counted as income in calculating a family’s welfare benefit. Increasing 
the earnings disregard allows families to continue to receive some por- 
tion of the welfare grant as they work. All four of the programs included 
mandatory employment services, or requirements that recipients par- 
ticipate in employment-related activities as a condition of receiving wel- 
fare benefits. Sanctions are the primary tool used to enforce partici- 
pation mandates. A recipient’s welfare grant is reduced if she or he 
does not comply with program requirements. 

In each of these studies, welfare-recipient parents (most of whom are 
single mothers) are randomly assigned at baseline to one or more pro- 
gram groups, which are subject to the new set of welfare rules and 
benefits, or to a control group that receives the prevailing Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) welfare benefits package and is sub- 
ject to its rules. Parents were applying for welfare or renewing eligibility 
when they were randomly assigned. For the current study, data from 
these four evaluations are pooled to obtain a sample of 6,761 parents 
from 22 local welfare offices. 


Procedure 


Basic demographic information is available on all sample members from 
a background information form completed just prior to random as- 
signment. Staff in the welfare offices interviewed each sample member 
and collected such demographic information as the sample member’s 
age, educational attainment, work history prior to random assignment, 
prior welfare receipt, and the age of the respondent’s children. Data 
from administrative records are used to track families’ benefit receipt 
and employment prior to baseline. Information on parents’ depression 
was collected from a parent survey administered to each family between 
3 and 5 years after baseline (depending on the study). Most of these 
surveys were conducted in the home, although some surveys were con- 
ducted by telephone (if the family lived outside the interviewing area 
or refused an in-home interview). 

Case workers in CT Jobs First, FTP, MFIP, and NEWWS completed 
surveys on their work with program participants, attitudes toward par- 
ticipants, and interpretation of program goals. The initial findings of 
these surveys are described in earlier reports (Brown, Bloom, and Butler 
1997; Hamilton et al. 1997; Miller et al. 1997; Bloom, Andes, and Nich- 
olson 1998). The surveys were administered to FTP case managers in 
Escambia County, FL, in 1996, and the survey response rate was 85 
percent; 27 FIP case managers completed the surveys (Brown et al. 
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1997). In the Manchester and New Haven, CT, sites of CT Jobs First, 
all 21 employment services workers completed the 1997 surveys (Bloom 
et al. 1998). All 34 MFIP case managers in Anoka, Dakota, Hennepin, 
Millelacs, Morrisons, Sherburn, and Todd counties completed the sur- 
veys in 1995 (Miller et al. 1997). Surveys were completed in 1993 by 
NEWWS case managers in Atlanta (27 case managers), Grand Rapids 
(23 case managers), and Riverside (71 case managers). Completion rates 
among NEWWS case managers ranged from 90 to 100 percent (Ham- 
ilton et al. 1997). Individual clients are not linked with individual case- 
workers in these data; instead the average score on implementation 
practices (see below) across the welfare office is used to approximate 
the individual clients’ experience with the caseworkers. Interviews were 
only conducted with caseworkers in the experimental programs being 
examined, because participants in the control groups interacted with 
caseworkers only during the process of determining eligibility for cash 
assistance at the time of the initial welfare application. 


Measures 


Age of children.—Parents reported the age and date of birth of each 
of their children on the baseline information form. At the point of 
random assignment, parents were divided into two groups: those with 
preschool-age children in the home and those without children of that 
age. The term “preschool-age” refers to children, ages 0—5 years, whose 
birthdays made it likely that they were not yet in school (school entrance 
rules typically require children to be 5 years old in the calendar year 
of school entry). 

Baseline characteristics.—Baseline surveys and administrative data 
sources provide a set of pre-random-assignment parental and family 
characteristics that were comparable across studies. Baseline controls 
used here include cash assistance and earnings in the year prior to 
baseline, whether the parent has a high school degree or General Equiy- 
alency Diploma (GED), the parent’s age, the parent’s marital status, the 
number of children in the family, the age of the family’s youngest child, 
and the parent’s race and ethnicity. 


Program Implementation Features 


For this study, two office-level scales are created from the staff surveys: 
emphasis on quick job entry and emphasis on personal attention. Scale 
creation was based on the methodology described in the study by Bloom, 
Hill, and Riccio (2001). 

Emphasis on quick job entry.—This scale measures whether program 
staff reportedly emphasize that clients should take any job as quickly as 
possible or instead tell clients that they should wait to find a better job 
or seek further education and training. Respondents answered questions 
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on a 7-point likert scale. For example, one of the surveys asked staff: 
“What message do you communicate to clients: to take any job they can 
get or to be selective about the jobs they take?” Possible responses range 
from “be selective” (1) to “get jobs quickly” (7). 

The scale scores were standardized to a mean of zero and a standard 
deviation of one for each staff member. Scores are averaged across items 
for each staff member and then averaged for a single office-level value. 
The scale for CT Jobs First is created from four items asked in a survey 
of case maintenance workers and from two items in a survey of em- 
ployment services workers. For FTP, the scale is created from two items 
from a case manager survey. The scale for MFIP is created from five 
items in a case manager survey (aw = 0.73), and the scale for NEWWS 
was created from four items in a caseworker survey (a = 0.84). 

Personal client attention.—This scale measures staff interest in learning 
about a client’s individual situation and obstacles. For example, one of 
the surveys asked: “From the time a participant first appears at your 
agency to when his/her Employability Plan is approved, how much effort 
do you make to learn in depth about the participant’s educational and 
work history?” The survey also asked: “How much effort do you make 
to learn in depth about the issues that led the participant to be on 
welfare?” Possible responses range from “little effort” (1) to “a great 
deal of effort” (7). 

The scale score variable is created by standardizing items to a mean 
of zero and a standard deviation of one. Scores are averaged across 
responses at the staff level and then averaged across staff for each office. 
The scale for CT Jobs First is created from two items in a survey of 
employment services workers. For FTP, the scale is created from three 
items in a case manager survey (a = 0.76). The scale for MFIP is created 
from four items in a case manager survey (a = 0.65). For NEWWS, the 
scale is created from five items in a caseworker survey (a = 0.83). 


Parents’ Depressive Symptoms 


At the survey follow-up (which, depending on the study, occurred from 
3 to 5 years after random assignment), parents were asked about the 
number of days that, in the week prior to survey, they experienced each 
of 20 depressive symptoms. Parents’ depressive symptoms are measured 
using the scale developed from the Center for Epidemiology Stud- 
ies—Depression Scale (CES-D; Radloff 1977). Clients rate each item on 
a scale of zero (“rarely [less than 1 day]”) to three (“most [5-7] days”). 
To assess program impacts on parent’s depression, analyses use both a 
scale score and a dichotomous measure reflecting risk of depression 
(the threshold for depression, a scale score of 16 out of 60, is identified 
in prior research; Radloff 1977). 
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Analysis Strategy 


This analysis uses information about both individual clients and welfare- 
to-work offices. For data at multiple levels of analysis, Stephen Rauden- 
bush and Anthony Bryk (2002) and others recommend a modeling and 
estimation strategy that explicitly takes these multiple levels into ac- 
count. Doing so aids in model conceptualization, allows for the esti- 
mation of cross-level interactions (between individual-level and group- 
level variables), enables the proper estimates of standard errors (because 
clustering within groups is taken into account), and increases efficiency. 
Thus, this analysis follows the multilevel modeling strategy that Bloom 
and colleagues (2003) use for explaining program impacts. Notably, 
without the two-level model, it would not be possible to appropriately 
examine the effects of office characteristics on differences between the 
program and control groups in ways that leverage the full information 
available at the individual level. 

In the two-level model, the first level uses client-level information from 
both control group and program group members; the second level uses 
office-level information about program implementation. These levels 
are estimated simultaneously. The first level estimates the impact of the 
program group status, controlling for a set of baseline characteristics 
on parents’ depression for each of the 22 local offices. As such, it is a 
basic impact equation. The level-1 model is shown in equation (1): 

Y, = a,+ BP, + D> 5,Cia + 2 CipP; + KR + & (1) 


y 


In this equation, Y, is a depression score measured up to 5 years after 
random assignment for each sample member 7; P,, is an indicator of 
group status (program or control) for each sample member 7 (group 
mean centered); C,, is the value of client characteristic k for each sample 
member 7 (grand mean centered); R, is an indicator of random assign- 
ment cohort for each sample member 7; a; is the control group con- 
ditional depression scale score for each office 7; 8; is the conditional 
program impact on depression for each office 7; 6, is the effect of client 
characteristic k on control group members’ depression levels; , is the 
effect of client characteristic k on the program impact on depression; 
x, is a random assignment cohort coefficient for each office 7; and ¢;, is 
a random component of depression for each sample member 7. 

Client characteristics are included in this model to increase precision. 
Because these client characteristics are grand mean centered, the pro- 
gram impact can be interpreted as the conditional program impact, 
adjusted for the types of clients served in different offices. Because the 
random assignment ratio differs somewhat across sites, the program 
group indicator, P, is group mean centered in order to remove asso- 
ciation with unobserved between-site covariates.’ The main parameter 
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estimate of interest from equation (1) is 8, which is the conditional 
program impact on depression for each office j (22 offices) and which 
will be modeled further at level 2. 

Three level-2 equations are estimated simultaneously with equation 
(1). Equation (2) is the equation of primary interest for this study. It 
tests whether the two features of program implementation (emphasis 
on quick job entry and personalized client attention) are associated with 
impacts on depression across the 22 local offices. That is, equation (2) 
models the variation across offices in program impacts on depression, 


B;: 
B; =B,+ 3 Tndng + Bj» (2) 


where 8, is the conditional program impact on depression for each office 
ds 1 is the value of program implementation feature m for each office 
j (grand mean centered), 6, is the grand mean impact on depression, 
™,, 18S the effect of program implementation feature m on program im- 
pacts on depression, and yp; is a random component of the program 
impact for each office j. 

This model produces the main coefficients of interest, 7,,. Because 
the program implementation measures are standardized to have a 
mean of zero and a variance of one, these coefficients represent the 
predicted effect on the program impact for a one standard deviation 
increase in the program implementation variable (job emphasis or 
personalized attention). 

Equation (3) reflects the average depression level for control group 
members. The level is allowed to randomly vary across the 22 offices in 
the sample. 


a; = ay) + v,, (3) 


where aq; is the control group conditional depression score for each 
office j, a, is the grand mean control group depression score, and U; is 
a random component of control group mean depression score for each 
office }. 

Finally, equation (4) accounts for the fact that random assignment 
ratios differ across subgroups of families in some of the offices: 


k= kay ar Nj» 


where x; is a random assignment coefficient for each office j, ky is the 
grand mean random assignment coefficient, and 7, is a random com- 
ponent of the coefficient for each office j. 

The notation above describes the modeling of the primary dependent 
variable of interest in a period up to 5 years after random assignment. 
This is the average score on the continuous depression scale. In addition 
to the primary depression measure, a binary measure of depression risk 
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Table 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PARENTS AND FAMILIES AT BASELINE 





Client Sample Cross-Office Cross-Office 





Means SD Range 
Parent characteristics: 
Age of parent 29.06 Oe 27.06-30.80 
Race (%): 
Black 46.56 .29 0-96.12 
White 39.49 .28 3.11-97.44 
Latino 1a ep br 9 0-57.89 
Other 2.78 04 .27-16.90 
Marital status (%): 
Never married 59.95 14 24.36-73.98 
Separated or divorced 38.77 14 24.78-75.64 
Married 1.15 O01 0-5.26 
Parent education, employment, and 
income: 
Received high school degree or 
GED (%) 62.92 16 32.63-91.03 
Employed in year prior to ran- 
dom assignment (%) 44.99 Ai) 23.23-66.20 
Earnings in year prior to random 
assignment (in $1,000s) 2.40 1.03 1.04-4.44 
AFDC receipt prior to random as- 
signment (%): 
No prior receipt 6.79 .08 0-27.65 
1 month to 2 years 22.85 .08 13.33-42.11 
More than 2 years 70.36 .09 53.41-81.93 
Family composition and child age: 
Age of youngest child 3.75 34 3.01-4.51 
Number of children in family 2.20 10 2.01-2.38 
N 6,761 








Norr.—GED = General Equivalency Diploma; AFDC = Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children program; SD = standard deviation; N = sample size. 


is also examined as a dependent variable in the model. For this outcome, 
the same basic modeling strategy is used, except that the level-1 model 
explicitly takes into account the binomial outcome (0,) being examined, 
where 0, is the log of the odds of success for a binomial outcome variable 
(the logit link function), defined as log (N,/1 — N,).* 


Findings 
Primary Analyses 


Table 1 presents the baseline characteristics of the 6,761 welfare-recip- 
ient parents across the 22 offices. The mean value across the full sample 
of parents is presented along with the variation in characteristics across 
the offices. As the table indicates, the sample is composed primarily of 
black and white parents. Nearly 60 percent of the parents are never 
married. Although more than half have a high school degree or GED, 
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earnings levels are quite low (an average of $2,400 in the year prior to 
random assignment), and more than 70 percent have received welfare 
for more than 2 years. Families have young children and more than two 
children on average. There is some variation across welfare offices, par- 
ticularly on characteristics like racial and ethnic composition, parents’ 
marital status, and the proportion of parents with a high school degree 
or GED. The level-1 equation controls for these client characteristics in 
estimating impacts on parents’ depression. Appendix table Al presents 
comparisons between the program and control groups in baseline char- 
acteristics by office. As expected (as a result of the random assignment 
nature of the studies), statistically significant differences are rare. This 
comparison provides a test of whether random assignment worked, and 
indeed the results suggest that it did in each of the offices used in this 
analysis. 

Table 2 presents characteristics of the 22 welfare offices that are part 
of the pooled sample. The table suggests that there are small differences 
in depression scores across the control group. Although differences 
between the program and the control groups are not large, they vary 
from a difference of +4 points on the depression scale to —2 points 
on the same scale. On the dichotomous measure of risk for depression, 
impacts of the programs range from an 8-percentage-point reduction 
to an 18-percentage-point increase in the risk for depression. Figure 1 
illustrates this variation. 

Values for the two program implementation practices are also pre- 
sented in table 2. Results suggest that there is some variation on each 
of these features. Values for emphasis on quick job entry range from a 
low of —1.72 to a high of 2.06 on the standardized score; values for 
personal client attention range from a low of —1.98 to a high of 1.84 
on the standardized score. 

The next step was to estimate, using a two-level model, how program 
implementation characteristics are associated with impacts on parents’ 
depression; in effect, the model estimates whether the variation in pro- 
gram impacts observed in figure 1 is associated with program imple- 
mentation features. These findings are presented in table 3. In models 
1 and 2, the relation between each of the program implementation 
characteristics and program impacts on depression is examined indi- 
vidually. Model 3 presents each of the effects, holding the other con- 
stant. The intercept value is the control group mean, and the program 
group intercept is the residual program group effect (estimated after 
accounting for the effect of program implementation). Coefficients rep- 
resent the extent to which the context of the local welfare office mod- 
erates, or shapes, the effect that being assigned to the program group 
has on parents’ depression. 

The findings indicate that an increase in impacts on parents’ de- 
pression is associated with programmatic emphasis on quick job entry. 
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OLS Impact Estimates (%) 
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Welfare Offices 


Fic. 1.—Impact estimates on risk for depression by office. NoTE.—OLS = ordinary 
least squares regression. 


The relation remains whether or not the other program feature, per- 
sonal client attention, is included in the model. The results for the 
dichotomous depression variable are similar to those estimated using 
the scale score. No statistically significant effects are observed for the 
relation between personal client attention and impacts on risk for 
depression. 

These findings are illustrated in figure 2. For programs in the lowest 
quartile on emphasis on quick job entry, there is little difference between 
the program and control groups in parents’ risk for depression. How- 
ever, for programs at the highest quartile on this same dimension, the 
program group has a much higher level of depression than the control 
group. This amounts to a 10-percentage-point difference between the 
two groups. 

Table 4 tests whether parental responses to the program implemen- 
tation features differ by the age composition of children in their house- 
hold. The table suggests that the effects of emphasis on quick job entry 
are stronger for parents with preschool children in the home at baseline 
than for the total sample. A one-standard-deviation increase in emphasis 
on quick job entry is associated with a 2-point increase in depression 
score impacts. The results for parents with school-age children are 
weaker but notably reversed in direction. Programmatic emphasis on 
quick job entry is associated with reductions in impacts on parents’ 
depression (but the estimates only approach statistical significance in 
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Table 3 


ESTIMATED EFFECTS OF PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION PRACTICES ON ESTIMATED IMPACTS 
ON PARENTS’ DEPRESSION 





DEPRESSION SCALE SCORE RIsK FOR DEPRESSION 





Coefficient SE p-value Odds Ratio p-value 





Model 1: 
Intercept 14.2°7%##* 32 .00 Bee .00 
Program group intercept 520 SOD) sae) 1.05 3) 
Quick job entry .82* 43 07 1.20* .03 
Model 2: 
Intercept 14.26*** 32 .00 BY fates .00 
Program group intercept .02 31 ROA: 99 84 
Personal attention 15 OT .69 97 .68 
Model 3: 
Intercept 14.27%** 2 .00 HBF .00 
Program group intercept 58 39 ailis 1.10 All 
Quick job entry 1.39* 53 02 1.31% 01 
Personal attention £857 46 .08 1.13 oll Gh 
N, parents 6,761 6,761 
N, offices 22 22 








Notre.—GED = General Equivalency Diploma; AFDC = Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children program; SE = standard error; SD = standard deviation; N = sample size. (1) 
At level 1, all models include client baseline characteristics (age of parent, race, marital 
status, high school degree or GED, employment in year prior to random assignment, 
earnings in year prior to random assignment, AFDC receipt, age of youngest child, and 
number of children in family), interactions of the client characteristics with the treatment 
dummy, and the random assignment ratio dummy (all variables are centered as indicated 
before interacting). (2) All level-2 variables (except for interactions) are centered as mean 
= 0 and SD = 1 (across the 22 offices). 

* p<.10. 

* p<.05. 

RES O0N: 


some models). A ¢test, conducted to compare the two age groups on 
the association between quick job entry and impacts on parents’ de- 
pression, confirms that the associations are statistically significantly dif- 
ferent from each other (tf = —2.24, p< .05). This means that variation 
in office contexts affects impacts on parents’ depression, but only for 
“parents with preschool-age children. 

Figure 3 shows the findings for parents of preschool-age and school- 
age children. The program and control groups do not substantially differ 
in risk for depression among parents who have preschool children and 
were in offices with low levels of emphasis on quick job entry. For offices 
with high levels of emphasis on quick job entry, however, the program- 
control group difference was 11 percentage points. 


Sensitivity Tests 


A series of analyses were conducted to address the sensitivity of these 
findings to alternative specifications. First, analyses test whether broad 
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Fic. 2.—Estimated impacts on depression risk by level of emphasis on quick job entry 


categorization of program type (i.e., incentives, mandates, and time 
limits), rather than implementation practices, differentiate impacts on 
parents’ depression. These analyses rely on two-level models analogous 
to those presented earlier, assessing the effects on parents’ depression 
of the program implementation practices along with four broad welfare 
program type variables at level 2 (whether or not the program had time 
limits, generous earnings supplements, mandates focused on labor force 
attachment, and mandates focusing on human capital development).’ 
These findings are presented in table 5, and they show that the estimated 
effect of emphasis on quick job entry does not change with the inclusion 
of these program type measures. 

Second, analyses assess whether the characteristics of the marae 
served at the welfare offices confound the relation between program 
implementation practices and program impacts. The analyses assess 
whether emphasis on quick job entry is associated with the extent to 
which the welfare recipients in these offices were ready to engage in 
employment.’ More specifically, these analyses test the hypothesis that 
the level of emphasis on quick job entry is associated with the number 
of minority clients served in those offices, as well as with the number 
of disadvantaged clients served in them. The two-level models thus add 
two key features of parent characteristics: (1) racial or ethnic minority 
status (black or Latino; white is the reference group) and (2) economic 
disadvantage (the combination of parents’ receipt of a high school de- 
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Lowest Quartile Highest Quartile Lowest Quartile Highest Quartile 
Preschool-Age Children in Household Only School-Age Children in Household 
Emphasis on Quick Job Entry 





Q Control Group @ Program Group | 


Fic. 3.—Estimated impacts on depression risk by level of emphasis on quick job entry 
and age composition of children. 


gree or GED, earnings prior to random assignment, and receipt of 
welfare prior to random assignment). The results, presented in table 5, 
again show that the inclusion of the office level variables does not change 
the relation between emphasis on quick job entry and program impacts 
on depression. 

Third, analyses test whether there is any effect of study. That is, because 
these data are pooled across four distinct studies, the relevant dimension 
may be study features rather than the program implementation practice. 
As with the prior analyses, two-level models are conducted that add in 
study indicators at level 2 (whether the estimate was from NEWWS, CT 
Jobs First, FTP, or MFIP; NEWWS serves as the omitted category). These 
findings are presented in table 5. They show that the effect of emphasis 
on quick job entry is unchanged from the original model (presented in 
table 3). 

The effect of study may also account for the differences in effects 
observed across families with the two age groups of children. All four 
studies contribute at least some families to both age groups in the anal- 
ysis. Families with school-age children compose about one-fourth of the 
sample, and families with preschool-age children compose about three- 
quarters of the sample. However, the NEWWS sample is weighted much 
more heavily than the other studies with preschool-age children. Two 
sets of analyses are conducted to address this issue. The first set, con- 
ducted at the office level, allows the equal weighting of impacts across 
the offices (irrespective of the number of sample members they con- 
tributed). Findings (not shown) are very similar to those presented in 
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table 4. The effects of emphasis on quick job entry are positive for 
parents of preschool-age children but not for parents of school-age 
children. The second set employs study controls in the two-level models 
for each of the groups of parents. These models are very similar to those 
presented in table 5, but they are estimated separately for parents of 
school-age and preschool-age children. Results are very similar to those 
in the primary set of analyses (data not shown). 


Discussion 


This study examines how program implementation practices are asso- 
ciated with cross-site variation in impacts on parents’ depressive symp- 
toms. Results suggest that programmatic emphasis on quick job entry 
is associated with increases in impacts on parents’ depression but that 
this is the case only among parents with preschool-age children. It ap- 
pears that the combination of programmatic practices and the age com- 
position of children in the family affects how programs influence par- 
ents’ depression. Findings have implications for policy and practice, 
underscoring the roles that welfare office context and family charac- 
teristics play in differentiating clients’ responses to welfare program 
changes. 

The results suggest that a strong emphasis on efforts to push welfare 
clients into low-wage employment may have adverse effects on the ways 
in which welfare programs affect low-income women’s mental health 
outcomes. Among participants in programs at the highest quartile of 
emphasis on quick job entry, there is a sizable increase (10 percentage 
points) in parents’ risk for depression. Of the two dimensions examined, 
emphasis on quick job entry appears to moderate impacts on parents’ 
depression, but caseworkers’ personalized attention to clients does not. 

The emphasis on quick job entry might lead to unfavorable effects 
for parents’ depression because this measure captures programmatic 
pressure to find a job quickly. For low-income parents already charged 
with raising young children, that pressure may negatively affect mental 
health. Alternatively, the quality or the stability of jobs may be the critical 
mediating process here. If programs push parents to take jobs quickly, 
those jobs may be of worse quality than jobs obtained through a careful 
job search process. Jobs taken more quickly may be lost quickly, and an 
emphasis on quick job entry may thus increase job instability. Prior 
research suggests that the quality of parents’ jobs can affect their mental 
health outcomes (Parcel and Menaghan 1994, 1997), and job loss is 
found to be associated with parents’ well-being and their parenting 
practices (Elder 1974; 1979; McLoyd 1990; McLoyd et al. 1994). 

An additional set of post hoc analyses were conducted to test whether 
economic outcomes are indeed potential mediating processes. These 
analyses examine the effects of the program implementation practices 
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on impacts on three employment variables: parents’ earnings, the num- 
ber of transitions into and out of employment, and the number of 
months to the first spell of employment. Unemployment insurance re- 
cords provide the information on quarterly employment, and a parent 
survey conducted at follow-up collected information on retrospective 
job histories over the follow-up period. Models use the same two-level 
specification conducted earlier for predicting impacts on parents’ de- 
pression. These analyses show that emphasis on quick job entry (but 
not personal attention) is associated with increases in impacts on par- 
ents’ earnings (by a little over $400 for a standard deviation change in 
emphasis on quick job entry). Emphasis on quick job entry is also as- 
sociated with increased impacts on the number of transitions into and 
out of employment (by 0.1 transition for a standard deviation change 
in emphasis on quick job entry). Both emphasis on quick job entry and 
personal attention reduce the number of months to parents’ first em- 
ployment among those who work during the follow-up period (by about 
1 month for a standard deviation change in these program implemen- 
tation practice). These findings are consistent with the hypothesis that 
programmatic emphasis on quick job entry may increase impacts on 
depression by increasing the amount of work parents engage in and 
the instability of their employment experiences. 

This study also points to the critical role that age composition of 
children in the family plays in shaping these relations. The effects de- 
scribed above appear to be concentrated only among families with pre- 
school-age children in the household. The results suggest that parents 
with preschool-age children may not respond positively to programs 
that push the parents to get jobs quickly. Parents’ risk of depression 
increases by 11 percentage points in families that include preschool-age 
children and are in offices at the highest quartile of emphasis on quick 
job entry. 

It is interesting to note that the emphasis on quick job entry has 
neutral effects on depression for parents of school-age children. Perhaps 
parents of school-age children want to make the transition to employ- 
ment and find the programmatic push to do so beneficial in meeting 
their goals (or at least they do not find the push to be negative). Parents 
of school-age children may come to the welfare office with a very dif- 
ferent attitude toward employment and may have experienced employ- 
ment before. Compared with the parents of preschool-age children, 
parents of school-age children may be in a much better position to 
manage the challenges of increasing their employment. 

Contrary to hypotheses, personalized client attention is not found to 
be associated with program impacts on parents’ mental health. Other 
research suggests that clients’ revelations of personal information affect 
their understanding of how legitimate the problem is and whether it is 
linked with services or with sanctions (Brodkin 1997). Caseworkers may 
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indicate that they provide personal attention to clients, but this does 
not necessarily mean that caseworkers communicate support for clients 
or that they assist clients with issues. This gap between personal attention 
and personal support may explain the limited benefits that this pro- 
grammatic practice has for clients. In fact, the analyses show a slightly 
unfavorable association between personal attention and depression im- 
pacts among parents of preschool-age children. 

A few key limitations are worth noting. First, program implementation 
practices are not randomly assigned across sites. This nonexperimental 
model of natural variation in impacts permits statements about the as- 
sociation between implementation practices and program impacts but 
not about causal relations. Second, the focus on the CES-D measure 
means that any effects observed should be interpreted as an increase 
in depressive symptoms and not in clinical rates of depression. Third, 
welfare-recipient reports of implementation practices might provide dif- 
ferent perspectives than the caseworker reports used in this study, and 
these perspectives may be important. Finally, the small number of offices 
in this sample limits the analytic power to detect effects in the two-level 
model. Replication of these study findings with a larger number of 
offices is therefore warranted. 

Prior work has been unable to identify a link between welfare policy 
approaches and parents’ mental health. This study is the first to shed 
light on how welfare programs may influence parents’ mental health. 
It thus points to the importance of examining the nature of the inter- 
actions between staff workers and welfare-recipient parents. In so doing, 
this research builds on an important body of literature that emphasizes 
the importance of frontline staff-client interactions (Brodkin 1997; Mey- 
ers et al. 1998; Riccucci et al. 2004). The possibility that these effects 
differ across families with different age groups of children suggests that 
researchers and practitioners should be cognizant of parents’ respon- 
sibilities in caring for their young children. It also lends support for 
person-environment fit theory. Given the high rates of depression 
among welfare-recipient parents, it is critical to understand the way. in 
which implementation practices can address the needs of these high- 
risk families. 


Appendix 


Table Al 


SELECTED BASELINE AND DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS BY RESEARCH GROUP BY 


OFFICE, MINNESOTA FAMILY INVESTMENT PROGRAM URBAN COUNTIES 





Parent characteristics: 
Average age of parent 
Race (%): 

Black 
White 
Latino 
Other 
Marital status (%): 
Never married 
Separated or divorced 
Married 
Parent education, employ- 
ment, and income: 
Received high school de- 
gree or GED (%) 
Employed in year prior to 
random assignment 
(%) 
Earnings in year prior to 
random assignment 
(in $1,000s) 
Time on own or other par- 
ent AFDC case (1-3) 
Family composition and 
child age: 
Average age of youngest 
child 
Average number of chil- 
dren in family 
N 





ANOKA 


28.92 
4.76 
92.06 
.00 
Sali 
39.68 


60.32 
-00 


82.54 


65.08 


5.84 


2.41 


4.05 


1.97 
63 


30.25 
4°35 
93.48 
-00 
Pale 
40.22 


59.78 
.00 


81.52 


55.43 


D407 


2.30 


3.87 


24! 
92 


DAKOTA 


30.24 
8.64 
79.01 
2.47 
9.88 
33103 


65.43 
1.23 


81.48 


55.56 


5.00 


2.17 


3.93 


2.10 
81 


HENNEPIN 


Control Program Control Program Control Program 





2911 
9.56 

78.68 
5.88 
5.88 

48:53* 


51.47* 
00 


81.62 


DOALD) 


3.97 


2.36 


3.96 


2.01 
136 


29.40 
44.77 
44.44 
2.29 
8.50 
63.73 


35.62 
65 


76.47 


52.61 


3.48 


2.46 


3.68 


2.15 
306 


28.92 
48.79 
39127] 

1.38 
10.55 
67.13 


D090 
52 


70.93* 


48.96 


2.60* 


3.61 


2.28 
578 





Note.—GED = General Equivalency Diploma; AFDC = Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children program; N = sample size. Two-tailed t-tests were applied to differences between 


the program group and control group covariates. 


* p<.l0. 
* p< .05. 
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Table A4 


A SELECTED BASELINE AND DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS BY RESEARCH GROUP AND 
BY OFrrice, NEWWS, ATLANTA AND GRAND Rapips, MI 











ATLANTA 
LFA HCD GRAND RAPIDS 


Control Program Control Program Control Program 








Parent characteristics: 


Average age of parent 28.8 29153ee e20.Ble 2999" a) 26:89 m2 TLS 
Race (%): 
Black 95.96 94.78 95.96 96.25 36.84 37.05 
White 3:31 3.73 3.38 2.88 DSD9 ye 19492 
Latino 34 Nel? 34 58 7.18 5.96 
Other 34 if 34 -29 7 8 2.07 
Marital status (%): 
Never married 71.72 76.49 (2) a6 59.33 59.59 
Separated or divorced 20: 00M 22.70 26.60 27.38 38.28 37.56 
Married 1.68 ahs 1.68 86 2.39 2.85 


Parent education, employ- 

ment, and income: 
Received high school de- 

gree or GED (%) 6532516343 65.32 65.71 5OAG 9 162,95 
Employed in year prior to 

random assignment 

(%) 37.37 32.84 37.37 34.29 CON ae 2.597 
Earnings in year prior to 

random assignment 

(in $1,000s) Ira et iy 90 2.70 ooo 
Time on own or other par- 

ent AFDC case (1-3) 2.79 2.79 2.79 2.79 Dales 2.70 


Family composition and 


child age: 
Average age of youngest 
child 3.80 3.88 3.80 3.83 3.02 3.00 
Average number of chil- 
dren in family Pte) 2.25 2.19 2:36) 2.11 2.10 
Sample size 297, 268 297 347 209 386 





Notre.—NEWWS = National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work Strategies; LFA = labor 
force attachment program group; HCD = human capital development program group; 
GED = General Equivalency Diploma; AFDC = Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
program. Two-tailed t-tests were applied to differences between the program and control 
group covariates. 


"p< 10; 
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1. Consistent with other research, this article uses the term “impact” to refer to the 
program-control group difference in mean outcomes as measured in the context of a 
randomized experimental study. In this case, the impact is the difference between average 
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level of depression for a program group of welfare recipients randomly assigned to receive 
a new welfare package and that for a control group randomly assigned to receive the 
existing welfare services. 

2. Additional sources of bias in these estimates are discussed later in the article and 
addressed in the sensitivity analyses. 

3. In addition to the models presented, analyses were conducted in which the program 
group status for each sample member i and the client characteristic k for each sample 
member i are group mean centered and in which the client characteristic k for each 
sample member 7 is grand mean centered but the program group status was not centered. 
See Raudenbush and Bryk (2002) for further information on the interpretation of these 
alternative specifications. The primary results do not change with any of these varying 
model specifications. 

4. Analogous two-level models were conducted using the same specification as indicated 
in the above equations, treating the dichotomous measure as a continuous variable. The 
results are quite similar to those obtained from models using the logit specification. 

5. Offices were scored with values of one (yes) or zero (no) on each dimension. Offices 
that implemented multiple policies were scored as one on multiple dimensions. 

6. Notably, the concern here is about the composition of families within the offices, 
not the effects of individual characteristics on program impacts. Individual characteristics 
are controlled for in the level-1 model. 


Minding the Gap: Adolescent 
Mothers Navigate Child Welfare 


Lauren J. Silver 
Washington University in St. Louis 


This article explores the gap between official policies and the realities of social programs. 
It examines relations among administrators, case managers, and adolescent mothers in a 
Supervised Independent Living program. It also adds to the traditional analysis of policies 
an exploration of the use of cultural tools in developing program practices. The work 
finds that, due to the distribution of the hierarchy of authority, there is social distance 
between leaders, on the one hand, and workers and clients, on the other. These conditions 
foster what are termed familiar zones, or program spaces that are not highly regulated. 
Participants use these zones to foster informal social networks, to hide rule-breaking 
behaviors, and to maintain the impression of compliance with official policies that are 
actually unrealistic and impractical. Familiar zones are inadequate substitutes, however, 
for the public support and organizational integrity needed to promote the well-being of 
adolescent mothers and their children. 


Many scholars examine the effect of social policy on the experiences of 
the individual, as well as the individual’s role in molding, shifting, and 
reconstituting policy on the ground (see, e.g., Lipsky 1980; Smith and 
Donovan 2003; Pillow 2004). Michael Lipsky (1980, xii) suggests that 
organizational conditions make it impossible for “street-level bureau- 
crats” to practice in ways that meet public agencies’ official missions. 
Resource limitations, time pressures, and conflicting goals spur coping 
mechanisms among these bureaucrats. These coping mechanisms in- 
clude giving preferential treatment to clients deemed deserving or likely 
to succeed, rationing resources, meeting personal goals that differ from 
official ones, and justifying service limitations (Lipsky 1980; Smith and 
Donovan 2003). 

The current article is aligned with the approach developed by Lipsky 
(1980) in considering how official objectives diverge from providers’ 
own practices and the ways providers negotiate with clients. Lipsky ex- 
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plains general strategies and patterns that tend to occur within a wide 
number of public bureaucracies, but the current work provides an in- 
depth ethnographic account that delves into the nature of street-level 
bureaucracy lived in a specific, local, residential program not officially 
run by the state. Moreover, this work draws insights from anthropology, 
sociology, and political science to expand on the description of the way 
the context shapes actual practices and the explanation of these prac- 
tices. To a consideration of policies, resources, and the like, it adds an 
analysis of the role of cultural tools in practices. 

Specifically, this investigation looks at how practice is shaped by broad 
governance as well as by local residential, educational, and child care 
conditions in a Supervised Independent Living (SIL) program for de- 
pendent and delinquent adolescent mothers. The SIL program analyzed 
here is located in a large U:S. city in the northeast. It is administered 
by Visions, a private nonprofit organization.’ Visions is contracted by 
the local public child welfare agency, Children and Youth Services (CYS). 
The SIL program manual indicates that the program is designed to 
cultivate the educational, social, and general life skills that enable young 
mothers to move successfully out of the child welfare system and into 
autonomous adulthood. Yet, the success of the effort is in doubt here, ’ 
as elsewhere. A wide body of research indicates that youth who enter 
adulthood from the child welfare system may have difficulties in man- 
aging the transition to adulthood. They have a high risk of poverty, 
homelessness, victimization, underemployment, and unemployment, as 
well as low educational attainment (Courtney et al. 2001; Reilly 2003; 
Courtney and Heuring 2005; Freundlich and Avery 2005). The argu- 
ment here is that the failure of services may be explained not in terms 
of the choices of adolescent mothers and their case managers (as many 
argue) but rather by the nature of the organizational context that guides 
program development and shapes service provision. 

This study applies concepts from anthropology and political science 
in an ethnographic investigation of how adolescent mothers and their 
case managers cope with multiple contextual barriers, including a com- 
plicated network of service providers, a dangerous residential setting, 
and lack of child care resources. It argues that service providers and 
clients face increasing pressure to conform to performance-based ac- 
countability measures while, at the same time, both groups must deal 
with the gap between the program’s mission and resources to meet those 
objectives. Given these circumstances, social actors across hierarchical 
positions collude to manage an impression of program effectiveness and 
cohesion, while disruptions to these practices of impression manage- 
ment may and do occur. 
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Organizational Context 


Young mothers are referred by CYS to the SIL program examined here 
if they are adjudicated dependent or delinquent. Adjudicated depen- 
dent youth are typically ordered by a court into the custody of CYS if 
they have been abused or neglected by a guardian. Adjudicated delin- 
quent youth who are on probation with the juvenile justice system are 
taken under the custody of CYS. If a young mother is adjudicated as 
delinquent and is nonviolent but lacks a viable home for herself and 
her child, a court may order a SIL residency. Youth are adjudicated as 
delinquent for such nonviolent status offenses as incorrigibility (being 
beyond parental control), running away, drug possession, and petty 
theft. 

The young mothers in the SIL program are between the ages of 16 
and 20. The vast majority of them are African American. Many of the 
mothers (both dependent and delinquent) face ongoing challenges 
from histories shaped by poverty and homelessness as well as by the 
repercussions of their parents’ drug addiction and incarceration. Each 
SIL resident lives with her child or children in an agency-leased apart- 
ment located in a privately managed apartment building. 

At the time of this study, the SIL program leased 50 apartments clus- 
tered at three sites. The sites are located in low-income, urban, pre- 
dominately African American neighborhoods. At any given time, delin- 
quent mothers in the program head 15 to 20 households. Dependent 
mothers and their children occupy the remaining apartments. 

Because CYS provides approximately 85 percent of the total funds 
used to run SIL, the program is designed in accord with public priorities 
and expectations.* Clients are expected to meet standards related to 
educational attainment, part-time employment, parenting goals, and 
adult-readiness skills (including, e.g., the ability to budget, manage a 
household, and seek and negotiate health care). The public maintains 
oversight through two primary mechanisms. First, the state and CYS 
conduct separate annual audits of the SIL program, visiting SIL sites to 
inspect the apartments in light of health and safety requirements, to 
review documentation of services, to examine case files, and to interview 
staff. Second, a CYS official supervises each dependent client, and a 
juvenile probation officer (PO) regulates each delinquent client. Offi- 
cials from CYS and juvenile POs attend periodic court hearings to review 
client cases. They also make recommendations regarding SIL residential 
placements and services. 

Case managers in SIL are required to provide consistent mentoring 
and support to help young mothers pursue sanctioned goals. The SIL 
program manual identifies the key areas in which case managers are 
responsible for assisting clients. These areas include heath care, edu- 
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cational planning, parenting, employment, life skills, interpersonal 
skills, household management, therapy, housing, and legal services. Fur- 
thermore, case managers are obligated to keep detailed documentation 
of all interactions and services. Such documentation includes (but is 
not limited to) case notes, incident reports, health reports, grade re- 
cords, and psychological evaluations. In addition, case managers are 
required to uphold program rules that prohibit violent interactions, 
forbid visitors to apartments during hours other than those specified, 
ban guns, and bar drug use or sales. These features place case managers 
in a multifaceted role. As the SIL program manual states: “Case man- 
agement involves coordinating all services necessary to allow the client 
and her children to achieve maximum personal growth and self suffi- 
ciency. . . . The SIL case manager wears many hats and plays many 
roles, including counselor, surrogate parent, teacher, hand holder, en- 
abler, and mentor.” 

Low salaries, large caseloads, cumbersome organizational barriers, 
and insufficient training have led to very high turnover rates among 
child welfare workers (Center for Law and Social Policy 2004). Case 
managers in SIL are mandated by program guidelines to carry a caseload 
of 10 clients, but staff shortages force them to assume responsibility for 
additional clients, often for months at a time. Case managers report 
that comprehensive case management mandates, such as those related 
to education, advocacy, and oversight goals, cannot be met because of 
heavy caseloads, extensive documentation requirements, and insuffi- 
cient program resources. 

The case managers work from their offices, one of which is located 
in each of the three apartment buildings. The offices are apartments 
that are also rented from the building’s owner and transformed into 
workspaces. Offices are supplied with secondhand desks and other 
equipment, including telephones, fax machines, cabinets for client files, 
and computers. Client supplies, such as diapers, cleaning solution, and 
toiletries, are also stored in these offices, as sometimes are secondhand 
furnishings for client apartments. In addition, the offices serve as head- 
quarters for the agency’s maintenance staff. Among other tasks, this 
staff provides all apartments with secondhand furniture, fixes doors that 
have been kicked in, changes locks, exterminates pests, and cleans apart- 
ments in between resident occupancy.* Apartment offices are generally 
busy, crowded, loud, and cluttered, as they serve multiple purposes and 
are centers of multiple activities. Case managers complain often that 
constant disturbances and interruptions prevent them from completing 
case notes and paperwork in their offices. Mothers and children tend 
to come in and out frequently, making requests of their case managers 
and reporting broken appliances and furniture. They also come to visit 
with case managers and each other. 

Midlevel administrators supervise case managers and manage the pro- 
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gram. Oftentimes, these administrators engage in direct service with 
clients (serving as temporary case managers) because the program is 
almost always understaffed. Midlevel administrators tend to fill gaps by 
offering counseling, attending court hearings, accompanying clients to 
doctor appointments, and taking clients grocery shopping. Midlevel ad- 
ministrators work from a SIL administrative office, which is located in 
another part of the city and houses one of Visions’ general equivalency 
diploma (GED) programs. 

Upper level administrators include the financial officers, contract 
managers, grant writers, and directors who oversee the SIL program 
and all other programs offered by Visions. Upper level agency admin- 
istrators occupy a business office, which is located in one of the city’s 
suburbs, a 40-minute drive from the city’s center. 

In general, mothers, case managers, midlevel administrators, and up- 
per level administrators occupy different spatial locations across the SIL- 
providing agency. This spatialization of status is also racialized. Admin- 
istrators who work from the suburban business office are predominately 
white and female. Case managers and clients are predominately black; 
they occupy sites located within low-income sections of the city.* The 
distinct locations mediate access to resources and perception of self- 
efficacy. Furthermore, due to their distance from residential sites, upper 
level administrators do not have direct access to the daily experiences 
of clients. 

Discrepancies in the quality and location of program environments 
contribute to a sense of social and status difference among upper level 
administrators, midlevel administrators, case managers, and clients. Dif- 
ferences among physical environments, distance between the urban pro- 
gram sites and the suburban business office, dissimilar access to needed 
tools and technology, and differential quality (or newness) of equipment 
and furnishings all map and communicate relative value within the 
organization. At the suburban business office, the furnishings seem to 
be in good condition and appear to have been purchased new. In case 
manager offices, the SIL administrative office, and client apartments, 
all furnishings are second hand. One case manager described the “bro- 
ken junk” in her apartment office, noting the filing cabinets that were 
“busted” and did not lock. She wondered whether administrators con- 
sider how case managers feel when they visit the business office and it 
looks professional with all new furnishings. She continued to emphasize 
that if the conditions of her workspace were more professional, she 
would not feel like she were “playing case manager.” 

Midlevel and upper level administrators of SIL are responsible for 
supervising the program, setting program policies, and managing prac- 
tices. Hence, they tend to be primarily responsible for the program 
cohesion and effectiveness (or at least the appearance of it) that is 
ascertained through audits and essential to maintain the program’s 
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funding. In interviews, administrators talked about audits, during which 
they must show regulators that the program does what it is contracted 
to do. Case managers and administrators are accountable for different 
aspects of service provision. These distinct responsibilities shape the 
justifications and coping responses that each group uses to preserve its 
sense of competence and self-efficacy. This need to maintain personal 
legitimacy is related to the deliberate strategy of avoiding blame and 
punishment for program crises. Hence, the ways in which one justifies 
one’s actions (or lack of action) are shaped by a broader social context 
and structure of governance. 

Staff of SIL risk losing professional status and their jobs if they do 
not meet the expectations of policy makers, but mothers in the program 
face even higher stakes: they are at risk of homelessness and losing 
custody of their children. Program rules require an adolescent mother 
in the SIL program to participate in school, work part-time, and attend 
parenting classes. In addition, some mothers are required by their case 
managers, CYS workers, POs, or judges to attend therapy or behavior 
management classes. Each mother lives alone in an apartment with her 
child (or children). She must do all of this while managing her house- 
hold and being a good parent. Mothers report that they often find it 
infeasible to meet all of the program’s multiple expectations, as there 
is insufficient time in the day and insufficient support from the program. 
Furthermore, mothers are trapped in an organizational conundrum: 
the goals set for their performance often conflict with the program’s 
administrative priority to cut costs. A public official at CYS notes: “We 
have all these kids coming in [to custody] with all sorts of multiple 
needs, and then we have to move those kids to some permanent out- 
comes quickly; so there’s a lot of tension [and] a lot of mandates are 
not sufficiently funded.” The administrator refers to federal mandates 
established by the Chafee Foster Care Independence Act of 1999 (113 
Stat. 1822), which maintains that adolescents 16 years and older in child 
welfare should be enrolled in an independent living program “designed 
and conducted by State and local government to help prepare them 
for employment, postsecondary education, and successful management 
of adult responsibilities” (1823). Individual mothers bear a high level 
of stress and undue burden because the program’s expectations for 
them extend well beyond the support and resources available to help 
them. 


Methodology 


This article draws upon data from a larger study based on 2 years of 
ethnographic fieldwork. I adopt a case study approach in order to un- 
derstand the processes of service negotiation in a SIL program. I gained 
access to the SIL program as a result of a preexisting relationship. I 
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worked as a midlevel administrator for the SIL program from early July 
2001 until the end of August 2002. Formal data collection took place 
from January 2003 through February 2005. I observed all three of the 
SIL residential sites, but the bulk of fieldwork took place at the largest 
SIL site, Evergreen, which houses 25 dependent and delinquent mothers 
as well their children. I also observed the SIL administrative office and 
Visions’ main business office. The duration of these observations de- 
pended on the tasks, meetings, or events observed. I interviewed SIL 
staff from each of these locations and conducted interviews with mothers 
at each of the three SIL residential sites. 

Mario Small (forthcoming) suggests that the strength of case study 
research comes from its ability to inductively sharpen concepts and 
explain the meanings that informants attribute within their cultural 
contexts to their experiences and perceptions. Furthermore, Small notes 
that within the case, selection of informants and events cannot be pre- 
determined; rather, qualitative design must be flexible. It must respond 
to emerging themes and patterns of importance. Without representative 
samples, qualitative case studies cannot answer questions pertaining to 
how many. Rather, qualitative design provides insight into the processes 
of social life. Hence, I decided whom to speak to and what events to 
observe as my research unfolded. Such decisions were always made in 
response to what seemed important to my informants. 

My methodology focuses on documentation of practice. This is done 
largely through participation in and observation of service negotiation 
in the contexts in which these processes naturally occur. Ethnographic 
research “involves both being with other people to see how they respond 
to events as they happen and experiencing for oneself these events and 
the circumstances that give rise to them” (Emerson, Fretz, and Shaw 
1995, 2). Thus, I chose to be a player in many negotiations. My knowl- 
edge and actions serve as data that complement the interactions ob- 
served among mothers and other providers. I took field notes to recount 
in extensive detail the sequence of interactions, events, and dialogue. 
The notes were recorded as soon as possible after engaging in fieldwork 
for the day.” 

I applied a dual, concurrent approach to fieldwork. For one approach, 
I interacted with 10 focal adolescent mothers in SIL and studied their 
experiences. These 10 central relationships were developed as a result 
of the young mothers’ availability and willingness to participate in the 
study.° 

In addition to spending time at the 10 mothers’ SIL apartment sites, 
I accompanied them across several service contexts, including family 
court, schools, health clinics, public housing sites, and child care. The 
data for this article are drawn primarily from SIL program contexts. 
Engaging in ongoing relationships with mothers across contexts enabled 
me to study their service pathways by firsthand experience of their tra- 
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jectories and by taking an active role in negotiations. As Robert Emerson 
and colleagues (1995, 3) maintain, “Relationships between the field 
researcher and people in the setting do not so much disrupt or alter 
ongoing patterns of social interaction as reveal the terms and bases on 
which people form social ties in the first place.” 

Each of the 10 focal mothers also participated in an extensive, semi- 
structured qualitative interview, which I conducted and audio-recorded.’ 
Interviews ranged in length from 1 to 3 hours and covered a variety of 
topics, including the young mother’s background, her experiences in 
the SIL program, her ongoing experiences with school, her history with 
the child welfare system, and, if relevant, her interactions with the ju- 
venile justice system. Interviews also addressed each mother’s future 
goals for herself and her child (or children). 

For the second approach, I collected data through observations of 
and participation in everyday SIL program activities and encounters. I 
spent many hours in the Evergreen site’s staff office and visiting in 
mothers’ apartments at this focal SIL site. Spending extensive time at 
the Evergreen site provided the opportunity to discover the patterns by 
which SIL staff and mothers interact in the office space. In visits to 
apartments, I chatted with mothers on a variety of topics, some serious , 
and others mundane. I also assisted mothers with schoolwork and ed- 
ucational activities. 

Interviews were also conducted with several other contacts, including 
SIL case managers, midlevel administrators, a PO, and CYS officials. 
Seven SIL case managers and three midlevel administrators were inter- 
viewed over the data collection period (four of these interviews were 
audio-recorded and the others were documented in field notes). No 
more than five case managers worked for SIL at any given time. Inter- 
views tended to last 1 hour. The SIL staff shared their personal back- 
grounds, making connections or drawing distinctions between their ex- 
periences and the challenges faced by the clients. All of the interviewed 
staff members were women, and three case managers reported that they 
were mothers during their teenage years. All interviews occurred in 
private offices or in case manager apartment offices when the space was 
quiet and relatively private. Two female CYS workers were interviewed, 
as was one female PO and two top-level CYS administrators (both male). 
These interviews tended to last 1 hour. 

The interviews were intended to explore how participants perceived 
their roles, involvement with clients, and job motivation. All audio- 
recorded interviews were transcribed. Because the total number of in- 
terviews is limited, the current analyses do not generalize about cate- 
gories of administrators, case managers, and clients. Rather, interview 
data are used to explore individual perceptions of the types of practices 
I observed to be typical in program settings. Only through interpretation 
of participants’ (i.e., staff members’, mothers’, and my own) practices 
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and perceptions was I able to gain a thorough understanding of the 
ways in which service navigation is shaped by what turns out to be central 
cultural features here. 

My insider status and preexisting knowledge of the SIL program en- 
abled me to study service negotiations that would not otherwise be 
accessible. Furthermore, established relationships with some staff and 
clients afforded me familiarity and social capital, enabling me to get to 
know unfamiliar SIL staff and mothers. However, insider status also 
presented some challenges. Clients often perceived me as a SIL rep- 
resentative, failing to ascertain my ambiguous role as an outside re- 
searcher who both studies and engages in practice. On several occasions, 
I clarified my role, correcting clients who associated me with respon- 
sibility for programmatic decisions. 

I interpreted a variety of documents for this study. These include SIL 
program manuals, state legislation, and CYS policies. The documents 
reveal how the program is defined through official discourses, which I 
compared with data from observations and interviews. As noted below, 
I also developed a scheme to explain the significant gaps that separate 
official representations of the SIL program from the actual strategies 
used by mothers and SIL staff members in their everyday environments. 
A grounded theoretical approach was used, in which literatures helped 
define concepts and refine what was observed in the empirical case.* 
Furthermore, I reviewed a range of local and national popular press on 
issues of adolescent motherhood, child welfare, and juvenile justice. The 
analysis of media resources attempts to understand the social and cul- 
tural contexts in which the SIL program is situated. 


Constructing Authority 


James Scott (1998, 4) explores multiple large-scale examples of “social 
engineering” projects pursued throughout the world in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Michael Herzfeld (1993, 2005a) looks at na- 
tionalization processes with cases drawn mainly from Greece. Even as 
the scale and context of their empirical examples differ from the cur- 
rent, localized inquiry, I apply concepts from their works to explain 
service negotiation and the role of bureaucracy within a SIL program. 
In this study, I define bureaucracy to include the hierarchical and spa- 
tially distinct relations of authority among the participants. 

Scott (1998, 2) suggests that the state uses a variety of scientific tech- 
niques and technical knowledge in order “to make a society legible.” 
Government administration works through a “process of abstraction and 
simplification” (Scott 1998, 22). This process is facilitated by such tech- 
niques as procedural protocols, documentation, record keeping, appli- 
cation of statistical outcome measures, and audits. The techniques are 
used across various scales of government to regulate social reality, re- 
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ducing, assimilating, and transforming life into legible official formats 
(Scott 1998). Through administrative processes, officials are able to 
maintain authority by creating the impression of coherence, objectivity, 
and efficiency. These acts produce an official reality that necessarily 
ignores certain contradictory aspects of social life (Scott 1998). 

Scaling Scott’s argument down, the current work considers how in- 
formal processes in a SIL program are ignored and made invisible 
through such audit practices as standardized record keeping and 
through the pressure that public officials exert on SIL administrators 
to produce positive program evaluations. As various aspects of life in 
the SIL program are excluded from official documentation, the welfare 
of clients is compromised. Oppressive living conditions, insufficiency of 
services, and abusive treatment of mothers (in some instances, by case 
managers) tend to be left out of the record and, hence, are not officially 
addressed. 

Herzfeld (20050, 372) calls the hidden practices within the state “the 
dirty secrets that provide the basis of lived social experience.” Yet, Herz- 
feld (1993, 2005a, 20056) complicates Scott’s construction of the binary 
relationship between official and local knowledge, considering the social 
interactions and common cultural tools used by bureaucrats and subjects ., 
alike. Herzfeld seeks to demystify the state as an abstract object by look- 
ing at how symbols of its abstraction are actually created and used as 
strategies by individual actors. Bureaucrats and their subjects work under 
the same assumptions and constraints (Herzfeld 1993, 2005a). Both 
groups use similar cultural symbols, the state or the system, as the objects 
of blame for their misfortunes (Herzfeld 2005a, 2005b). For example, 
bureaucrats blame the state to escape personal responsibility or because 
they feel trapped and unable to be effective in their positions (Herzfeld 
2005a). He also argues that bureaucrats and ordinary folks draw upon 
common cultural symbols but do so to unequal effect, as strategies 
reflect different interests and access to resources (Herzfeld 2005a). 

Herzfeld (2005) points to the existence of a wide range of objectives, 
roles, and self-interests pursued by individual bureaucrats. This view 
represents “bureaucrats as agents exercising choice in varying degrees 
of self-awareness and for a wide range of ends” (Herzfeld 20058, 373). 
In other words, just as clients make decisions and act on the basis of a 
variety of motives, so do bureaucrats. It is not useful, nor is it possible, 
to determine whether a “class” of individuals (bureaucrats or clients) 
acts on the basis of morally just intentions or deceitful, self-interested 
ones (Herzfeld 2005, 373). A range of motives exists and is expressed 
within any particular individual and among individuals. Rather, “audit 
cultures” (quoted in Herzfeld 20056, 373) structure particular types of 
social and material relations, regardless of personal intentions. 

In SIL, because a wide schism separates official record keeping and 
performance requirements from the resources to meet these goals, 
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mothers, their case managers, and midlevel administrators are com- 
pelled to construct their own informal social networks. In order to meet 
personal needs and create the impression of compliance, participants 
use what Herzfeld calls a “zone of familiar ease” (2005), 372) and what 
this article terms a familiar zone. Herzfeld (2005, 372) characterizes a 
zone of familiar ease as a space where bureaucrats use their personal 
agency to “patch up, muddle through, and simply cope” with the rigidity 
of state demands. Yet, they do so for different reasons and personal 
motivations. Herzfeld (20054) explores the roles of bureaucrats, but this 
article differentiates the concept of familiar zones further to examine 
the ways in which they are used by clients, ground-level case managers, 
and midlevel administrators. Familiar zones, constructed contexts of 
“bearable life” (Herzfeld 2005, 372), arise in program spaces that are 
relatively unregulated. These spaces, therefore, tend to be hidden from 
or ignored by top-level bureaucrats and public regulators. 

Familiar zones arise in the context of the SIL program as a result of 
social distance and problems in meeting goals. Social distance is caused 
by two primary conditions: (1) spatial divisions within the SIL program 
and (2) hierarchical relations of power that sustain differential access 
to resources. Many top-level administrators and officials rarely visit the 
residential sites where mothers live. Organizational hierarchy creates 
social distance through the separation of programming sites and ad- 
ministration. Because of this separation, categories of participants do 
not tend to interact. Thus, certain contexts, such as SIL apartments, 
could be considered familiar zones, as these spaces are less regulated 
than official meetings or court hearings. Coping strategies and informal 
social networks that are situated within familiar zones remain hidden 
from those staff and regulators in positions of authority. 

Two primary conditions shape the necessity for participants to hide 
decision-making and rule-breaking behaviors in familiar zones: (1) high 
stakes attached to meeting official goals and (2) a gap that separates 
official goals from the social, economic, and organizational resources 
available to meet the goals. Participants, including clients, case man- 
agers, and midlevel administrators, use familiar zones to meet social, 
safety, and economic needs. In the process, zones are used to hide those 
aspects of program life that conflict with official policies. Participants 
break program rules, often doing so out of necessity and because social 
realities do not match official descriptions. Yet, even as participants 
cooperate to shape common impressions of program feasibility, they do 
so for different reasons, which will be explored at greater length below. 
Only through the use of familiar zones can participants engage in im- 
pression management, which is employed to hide discrepancies and to 
present an account of compliance to the authorities. 

However, when an inspector visits an apartment to conduct an audit, 
this space momentarily loses its familiar-zone qualities. The social dy- 
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namics necessarily change as a result of the presence of an authority 
figure with the power to judge the SIL program’s effectiveness. Hence, 
when program and client evaluations occur, the social and spatial char- 
acteristics of the setting cease to constitute a familiar zone. In other 
words, familiar zones exist along a spatial and social continuum that — 
shifts over time. 


Familiar Zones and Impression Management 


It is a common practice for boyfriends (or girlfriends and family mem- 
bers) to reside in SIL apartments with mothers and children, even as 
this unquestionably violates SIL program rules. Furthermore, the struc- 
ture of SIL residences, which include single-occupancy apartments lo- 
cated in privately managed community buildings, does not enable case 
managers to exercise extensive oversight. This residential structure and 
inadequate administrative support allow case managers to use residential 
familiar zones to hide the unofficial (predominately male) residents. 
Because of the social and spatial distance among levels of staff, many 
interactions between case managers and clients tend to remain in fa- 
miliar zones. The interactions therefore remain largely invisible to top- 
level administrators and the public regulators. Although administrators 
are at least superficially aware of the presence of men in the program 
residences, spatial separation allows administrators to avoid the reality 
of this breach of program policy. 

The schism between official descriptions of the program and lived 
realities leads to resourceful adaptation in familiar zones. For example, 
Rachelle, a case manager at one of the SIL apartment sites, was pressed 
to accommodate the official prohibition against cohabitation by indi- 
viduals who were not program participants. Rachelle describes the ways 
in which she modified SIL program policy to account for the constant 
presence of men in the apartments. 


Rachelle: And like I was telling [a midlevel administrator] the other 
day, you holler, holler, holler; you tell the girls, “He cannot be here, 
he cannot be here,” and in actuality, he doesn’t have a place to 
go. . . . You can go into an apartment five times in one day and 
tell him to leave, but who is to say he’s going to leave. He might 
walk down the hall and go into another apartment. And when you 
don’t have someone over the top of you coming out there to visit, 
coming out there to say, “Well you have to leave and there’s no ths 
ands, or buts about it. If you are caught in this building again, we 
will call the cops and have you arrested for trespassing.” That has 
never happened since I have been here. So instead of just keep 
saying, “Leave, leave, leave, leave,” [she says to the guys] “You might 
as well stay and help clean up.” It’s not helping them much; the 
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“leave, leave, leave, leave” doesn’t do any good because they’re not 
leaving. So, you’re like, let him stay, and just say, “Well these are 
the rules for you too,” and you become case manager to the guys. 


Author: So is that what you have found happen? 


Rachelle: Oh yeah, I have to tell them, “You do this, this, and this, 
hopefully, you'll get a job. Can you come up here and sign for this 
and take the medical cards back upstairs and tell [the mother] Ms. 
Rachelle sent them? Tell her to call me later on if she has any 
questions. Why were you fighting last night? You know better with 
children in the hallway.” I mean, you’re a case manager to them 
too, so if you have 23 people and you add on their boyfriends, 
that’s more. 


Author: And their children, so you probably have about (pause) I 
don’t know. 


Rachelle: Whatever, there are so many. (She laughs.) 


Rachelle offered the following justifications for breaking an official 
rule prohibiting male cohabitants: (1) the infeasibility of enforcing the 
rule, (2) the need to maintain order, (3) empathy for the young men, 
and (4) an understanding that the well-being of the children, mothers, 
and the mothers’ male companions is interconnected. Because, as Rach- 
elle suggests, administrators did not back her up in enforcing the official 
program policy, she used the existence of a familiar zone to decide to 
manage the informal social network of mothers and their boyfriends. 
Rachelle developed a practice of working with what may be termed 
shadow residents to foster their livelihoods so they could then assist the 
resident mothers. She perceived her obligation as case manager to her 
official female clients and children but also recognized a responsibility 
to the male shadow residents. Rachelle spoke about methods for de- 
veloping rapport with these men so that she could establish her role as 
an authority figure. Such authority, she indicated, would enable her to 
maintain relative order and cohesion at the site. She maintained that 
the men were beginning to respect her and follow the guidelines she 
established. Her discourse contradicts the stereotype of the predatory, 
young, black male, conveying an understanding in which both young 
women and men struggle with the repercussions of poverty. 

The widespread presence of shadow residents was in part indicative 
of the lack of comprehensive support from the SIL program and the 
larger child welfare system. Clients reported that they depend on their 
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shadow residents for several types of support, including child care, com- 
panionship, and economic support. Almost every interviewed young 
mother maintained that the $62 she received per week (for one mother 
and child) from the program is insufficient to’meet her needs. Further, 
the SIL program’s rented apartments are located in low-income, ra- 
cially segregated areas where there is a significant drug trade. In a 
complicated way, the location increases the mothers’ reliance on male 
shadow residents. 

Thus, in an interview, a midlevel SIL administrator talked about the 
difficulties of leasing apartments for the SIL program: 


That’s always an issue because, with the per diem rates that we get [from CYS], 
we can only afford to pay like X number of dollars for rent, and that really 
limits the quality of housing that we can do. . . . So we wind up being in places 
where there tend to be roach problems and drug problems, and I don’t know, 
unless we eventually get our own building, you know that we’ll be able to get 
away from that stuff. And you know the other issue, even if we could afford 
something better, the better places don’t want teen moms. . . . Now that’s the 
other issue. They really do look at the girls as failures and potential trouble, 
and they know that the girls are coming from troubled backgrounds. It’s not 
always money; sometimes it’s just basically, “No we don’t want you here, not in 
our backyard. Yeah, we feel sorry for these young girls, and we hope somebody 
takes you, but we’re not going to.” 


The administrator spoke to the limiting social, cultural, and economic 
factors that mediate the type of apartments available for the SIL pro- 
gram. In other words, lack of funds from the city’s child welfare agency 
is one factor that limits the apartments available to Visions’ SIL, as 
apartments must be rented in privately owned buildings. Racist and class- 
biased perceptions among the public also hinder the program. Many 
private leasing agencies are unwilling to rent to a program for teenage 
mothers and their children. These larger obstacles contribute to an 
environment in which many of the SIL participants felt unsafe. Several 
young women reported that they desire the companionship and relative 
protection they find with their shadow residents because they are afraid 
to be alone with their children and they feel particularly vulnerable in 
the apartment buildings where they resided. 

Yet, the presence of shadow residents leaves safety constantly in flux, 
in part because staff retain differing degrees of authority over these 
informal social networks. Jasmine, a SIL mother, shared an experience 
that speaks to what happens when staff authority and control break 
down in a familiar zone. 

Jasmine lived at Evergreen with her daughter, who was a toddler at 
the time. Jasmine reported that, after a quarrel with another SIL resident 
named Khadisha, Khadisha’s live-in shadow resident pulled out a gun 
to threaten Jasmine. Jasmine grumbled about the fact that the boyfriend 
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lived in a SIL apartment and that he was not even supposed to be in 
the program but was threatening her life. Jasmine accounted the inci- 
dent to the SIL live-in, who is reported to have exclaimed, “Well how I 
know if he got a gun or not?” and did nothing to address the issue.’ 
Jasmine also indicated that she reported the threat to one of SIL’s 
midlevel administrators and to her PO. The officials agreed to hold a 
meeting to discuss the incident. Jasmine indicated that she did not know 
whether this meeting would take place, as some time had passed and 
she received no notice about the details. She also indicated that the 
individual threatened her a second time: 


Because the first time he did it, he was like, “Who the F said I put my hands 
on my girlfriend, who the F.. . . [Jasmine actually says “F,” which I interpret 
to refer to a four-letter word.] He pulled the gun out on us and we ran. So the 
second time, my daughter was in here [the apartment], and I walked Shakiya 
[another mother in the SIL program] to the elevator and I left my door open. 
What if my daughter would have ran out here when he pulled the gun on us? 
And Shakiya was like, “Come on, let’s go tell the live-in.” All right, the first time 
I told the live-in she didn’t do nothing, so why should we tell her again? 


When young mothers like Jasmine communicate their concerns and 
SIL workers do not address the issues, the workers send the message 
that mothers’ concerns are unimportant and invalid. The live-in may 
have felt powerless to address the situation. I did not ascertain whether 
this was indeed the case, as I was unable to interview the live-in. Yet, 
some case managers, who also worked in residences, bemoaned their 
lack of power and fear of mothers’ male companions. They attributed 
this fear to the wide availability of guns, but my observations indicate 
that staff did not openly communicate these feelings to their clients. 
Staff tended to keep their feelings of vulnerability hidden from clients 
in an attempt to maintain the semblance of their authority over the 
program. Furthermore, the lack of expedient follow-through by the 
administrator and PO perpetuates the perception that the program staff 
will not protect Jasmine’s safety. On multiple occasions, mothers spoke 
about workers who did not attempt to protect them in dangerous sit- 
uations. Clients indicated that they tend to take this lack of action per- 
sonally. They shared their perceptions about workers who, the mothers 
stated, did not care about their welfare. Residents learn over time that 
SIL case managers and administrators will not actively protect them; the 
mothers suffer on their own terms in program familiar zones. 

Accordingly, familiar zones have two sets of consequences. On one 
hand, as in the scenario described by Rachelle, case managers and moth- 
ers are able to cope adaptively, creatively carving out spaces where the 
mothers can live somewhat self-determined lives, even within organi- 
zational boundaries that restrict the range of their choices. On the 
other hand, these program spaces are hidden from overt forms of reg- 
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ulation and, hence, the spaces also enable perpetuation of oppressive 
circumstances. 

Although violence is sometimes perpetuated by staff inaction, I also 
observed and was told about instances in which case managers explicitly 
used their discretion to inflict hardship on particular mothers. For ex- 
ample, a midlevel administrator reported that one mother was denied 
new mattresses for her children’s beds because the case manager in 
charge of ordering them did not like the mother. The denial of necessary 
bedding for the children was sustained even after this midlevel admin- 
istrator directly requested new mattresses. Individual justifications for 
actions (or inaction) vary greatly. These justifications depend on an 
individual’s sense of power and personal motivation. Herzfeld (20056) 
suggests that the motivations and concerns of individual agents are 
highly variable. The organizational structure of SIL therefore allows the 
perpetuation of injustices against clients and their children. 

Child care provision is another context in which available resources 
fall short of the demand for service. In order to receive SIL program- 
ming, mothers are required to participate in an educational program 
such as high school, preparation for the GED, postsecondary education, 
or college. The impetus and responsibility for attending school are | 
placed squarely on the clients, and the young mothers often become 
caught in a significant bureaucratic inconsistency: mothers are expected 
to participate in an educational program (and sanctioned for failing to 
do so), but many are not provided with child care. Delinquent mothers 
can obtain child care only by following a rigid protocol and navigating 
several public bureaucracies. Program mothers and case managers re- 
ported that the task was nearly impossible. Dependent mothers, by con- 
trast, receive funding for child care directly through CYS, and this fund- 
ing is available upon admission to the SIL program. 

If child care is not provided but school completion is enforced, moth- 
ers go to extraordinary lengths to attend school while making sure that 
their children are cared for. Many are pressed to use program familiar 
zones in their attempts. Some mothers arrange care with a shifting 
network of babysitters, who tend to include boyfriends, girlfriends, other 
SIL mothers, family members, and even case managers. These babysit- 
ters frequently use the SIL apartments to watch the children. Babysitters, 
like other shadow residents, are prohibited from occupancy by program 
policy, which dictates that visitors are allowed only during specified 
hours and only in the company of the mothers. Indeed, several SIL 
mothers were victimized by the same partners who watched their chil- 
dren during the day. Dependency on partners for child care can per- 
petuate domestic violence, as the mothers may feel compelled to stay 
in dangerous relationships, at least in part, to fulfill program require- 
ments. Because of the high stakes attached to program compliance, 
daily violence tends to remain contained within program familiar zones, 
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where it is either invisible or ignored by upper level administrators and 
public regulators. 

Mothers who are unable to access support from shadow residents may 
be prompted to use a different familiar zone: Visions’ GED classroom. 
Summoned to court as part of a routine judicial oversight process, To- 
meka, a young delinquent mother, negotiated the schooling require- 
ment with her PO (before entering the courtroom). Tomeka and her 
PO would need to present a feasible educational plan so that the judge 
would continue her residential placement in SIL. Tomeka explained to 
her PO that lack of child care prevented her from attending the classes 
she needed to earn a high school diploma. Over the telephone, a mid- 
level administrator from the SIL program instructed Tomeka to satisfy 
the program’s educational requirement by attending Visions’ in-house 
GED classes with her infant until child care could be obtained. Tomeka 
conveyed her frustration, stating that she wanted a diploma, not a GED, 
and complained that she would not be able to concentrate on her studies 
with her baby in class. Tomeka’s PO aligned with the agency, empha- 
sizing the SIL program’s educational requirement and pushing her “to 
meet the agency half-way” by attending the GED classes. The PO ex- 
plained that since the agency was working on getting Tomeka day care, 
she should, in the meantime, attend the GED classes to demonstrate 
her willingness to comply. As Tomeka objected, the PO looked at her 
sternly and warned that if she wanted an advocate before the judge, 
then she must promise to attend the GED class. Tomeka quickly mut- 
tered her consent. The PO was in a position of relative power to bring 
Tomeka into agreement so that together they could engage in impres- 
sion management before the judge. 

Tomeka’s experience demonstrates how participants construct school- 
ing into an act of impression management. Only in the familiar zone 
of Visions’ on-site GED class would Tomeka be allowed to bring her 
baby with her to class. In the context of deficient support, fulfilling the 
program’s educational requirement took on dimensions of a negotia- 
tion strategy. Through compliance, Tomeka affirmed that she was a 
cooperative and deserving client, even as her learning was compromised 
by fulfillment of her primary responsibility: caring for her baby. Edu- 
cational advancement, central to CYS and SIL program policy as a means 
of promoting clients’ self-sufficiency, was replaced by an empty dem- 
onstration of compliance. 

Without child care, the roles of student and mother merge as students 
simultaneously wrestle with GED curriculum and children in the same 
classroom. Yet, the impression of performance is preserved because such 
interactions remain largely unseen by public regulators and the judge, 
as the interactions are contained in the familiar zone of the agency’s 
classroom. Tomeka attempted to advocate for herself by asserting her 
frustration with the proposal, but her concerns were dismissed. She 
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lacked authority to entertain choice, and the strategies available to her 
worker were limited by a system that does not adequately fund child 
care for delinquent mothers. It is important to note that the SIL midlevel 
administrator and PO would most likely havé been amenable to To- 
meka’s preferences if child care support were available, but the admin- — 
istrators and Tomeka were enmeshed in a bureaucracy that discriminates 
against delinquent mothers. 


Familiar Zones and Regulatory Techniques 


Continued provision of public funds to the SIL program depends on 
successful audits. Official expectations are at times irreconcilable with 
the contradictory and harsh program realities shaped by funding def- 
icits, organizational obstacles, segregation, and violence. But familiar 
zones are temporarily transformed into regulated spaces during an au- 
dit, when government regulators inspect sites for brief periods of time. 
The common physical space thus temporarily takes on alternative social 
qualities as it is scrutinized. 

The existence of familiar zones, even as these spaces tend to be in- 
visible to the larger public, enables management to perpetuate an il- 
lusion of cohesion and efficiency (Herzfeld 20055). The legitimacy of 
the SIL program can only be maintained if undocumented and con- 
tradictory acts that take place in familiar zones remain separate and 
hidden from public view. Participants, including mothers, case man- 
agers, and midlevel administrators, tend to cooperate in promoting a 
front of efficiency, not because they agree with the state of the conditions 
but because they are under high pressure to perform in accordance 
with the front. For example, mothers fear loss of their apartments, even 
if the apartments are less than adequate. They also fear losing custody 
of their children. 

During public oversight, then, SIL program staff and young mothers 
use familiar zones to hide day-to-day realities so that together they can 
manage an impression of compliance. One case manager explains how 
she is able to disguise the presence of shadow residents from city and 
state auditors in order to create an impression of program integrity: 


An inspector is coming. [The case manager tells the mothers:] “They are coming 
to inspect these apartments but make sure they are clean and well taken care 
of before [the male shadow residents] leave, because they can help you.” So 
instead of just throwing [the men] out in the middle of the night, “Cause I 
know you don’t have nowhere to go, so just leave at 9 o’clock [in the morning]. 
When I pull up, everybody must be out of here. If I have to knock on your door, 
give you a phone call, did he leave, is everything straight, is everything clean. 
. . .” And you have to do it like that. 
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The case manager’s comments illustrate the ways in which she directs 
mothers to engage male shadow residents’ help in cleaning apartments 
for inspection and then enforces the men’s brief absence during the 
audit. The condition of apartments during the scheduled audit visits 
constructs the official face of the program. 

Another case manager discusses her act of impression management 
before inspection and suggests that she sometimes has to create an 
impression that is untrue. She explains that the state of an apartment 
reflects how a young lady feels about herself. If a mother is depressed, 
she may have trouble keeping her apartment clean. The worker explains 
that she sometimes spends several hours cleaning such a client’s apart- 
ment before an audit inspection. 

During inspections, visits to apartment sites are planned and pre- 
dictable. The state and CYS both audit the program once a year during 
the summer. Auditors are therefore unable to identify treacherous living 
conditions that persist over time in familiar zones. For example, during 
the winter, I observed clients often using their ovens to heat their apart- 
ments because landlords underheat apartments to save money. The use 
of ovens obviously poses serious safety hazards, but such risks are not 
detected by inspectors during the planned summer audits. Because au- 
ditors are not privy to residential life over time, the audit creates the 
illusion of program legitimacy. These evaluative mechanisms also are 
insufficient to capture the ways in which service provision is constantly 
being negotiated. 

Furthermore, it is the relative “facade of cohesion,” rather than an 
objective reality of program stability, that influences decisions among 
clients and even ground-level workers about “the risks of noncompli- 
ance” (Scott 1990, 56). Problematic individual behaviors, such as drug 
trafficking or acts of violence, can lead to discharge from SIL, but this 
generally occurs only when the acts are identified by public regulators 
or the landlords. If all clients were discharged for rule-breaking behav- 
iors, it would be impossible to keep the program running. Thus, as long 
as noncompliant behaviors remain hidden in familiar zones, the SIL 
program’s administrators tend to turn a blind eye. Yet, when public 
officials and private landlords identify these transgressions, the program 
becomes vulnerable, and administrators must enforce repercussions for 
individual clients. There is a pervasive perception among the young 
mothers that punishment is arbitrary and that only some clients are 
blamed for behaviors that are otherwise routine. Hence, the ways in 
which noncompliant behaviors are negotiated, identified, and punished 
depend on whether acts remain hidden within familiar zones or become 
exposed to a public audience. 
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The Breakdown of Familiar Zones 


The legitimacy of the SIL program is threatened if the distinctions 
between official portrayals and familiar-zone realities become available 


to the public. On an early Saturday evening, a young man was murdered — 


in the lobby of an apartment building where 25 young mothers and 
their children resided in SIL apartments. The young man who died was 
a known drug dealer and was reported by the mothers to have been 
killed over a drug-related dispute. Several of the mothers saw the young 
man’s body before it was removed. The site live-in was aware of the 
murder and documented it in notes, but she did not contact the case 
managers or administrators, as was the official protocol. Because of the 
communication breakdown, no staff came to the site to assist or comfort 
program participants until the following Monday. 

The occurrence of a murder at a program site threatened the site’s 
familiar zones in two ways. First, the murder exposed the agency to 
additional scrutiny from its regulators (including the court and CYS) 
and the public, including the media. Fundamental to the existence of 
familiar zones is the invisibility of those spaces and practices to authority 
figures. 

Second, the murder disrupted the power hierarchy, as mothers were 
empowered to challenge the existence of the familiar zones. Both before 
and after the murder, clients talked about feeling unsafe in SIL apart- 
ments. They repeatedly lamented this, describing scenarios in which 
strangers banged on their doors late at night. Because SIL staff had full 
access to their apartments, some mothers reported that surveillance and 
curfew checks made them feel panicked and jolted them from sleep. 
During these moments, mothers were uncertain whether an intruder 
was breaking in or a program official was entering the apartment. Many 
also reported that they fear walking the hallways or entering the building 
after dark. One young mother kept a knife above her doorframe, re- 
marking that she needed it to protect her kids in case her apartment 
was invaded. 

As “the facade of cohesion” (Scott 1990, 56) was fractured through 
a publicly exposed tragedy, norms’ of social engagement across hierar- 
chical positions became less rigid. Mothers and case managers alike 
became more vocal about their perceptions that the environment was 
dangerous. Both groups shared these views previously, but before the 
murder, expression of dissent occurred mostly within familiar zones. As 
this tragedy became public, the SIL program administrators were held 
accountable directly by judges, CYS officials, and even clients for their 
claim to provide safe SIL residences. The on-site murder brought the 
official doctrine into direct and public conflict with program realities. 
Because of this acknowledgment of the residential conditions, some 
mothers used official discourses to leverage access to alternative services. 


+ 
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For example, two mothers were successful in directing their POs and 
CYS officials to pressure Visions to move them to different residences 
(although it was unclear to the mothers whether the new residences 
were better). 

One of the apartment building’s adult female residents, who was not 
affiliated with the SIL program, distributed a letter to the media, local 
government, and SIL program administrators. An administrator re- 
ported that she stated the many problems and dangers associated with 
the building, suggesting that a program for adolescent mothers and 
children should not be located in the apartment building. The case 
managers were advised by the SIL administrators to refrain from speak- 
ing to the media and to direct all inquiries to the executive director of 
the agency. The all-staff meeting, which took place at the apartment 
building on the Monday following the murder, was interrupted as the 
participants learned from a visiting juvenile PO that a detective was in 
the hallway talking to some of the mothers. One of the midlevel ad- 
ministrators quickly darted into the hallway to inform the detective that 
he was not allowed to speak to the program mothers because they were 
underage. Some of the mothers living in SIL are between the ages of 
18 and 20 and are no longer minors; it is not clear whether the ad- 
ministrator deliberatively misguided the detective. 

During the meeting and the remainder of that Monday afternoon, 
the administrators’ panic and confusion were evident as they attempted 
to maintain order. The process of staff deliberation was constantly in- 
terrupted as various crises threatened the legitimacy of the program; 
disagreements on several fronts became publicly visible. The midlevel 
administrators attempted to silence voices of dissent, as they sought to 
preserve the internal order and public image of the program as well as 
their own public images. Several clients called their CYS workers and 
POs to complain about the situation, the letter publicly decried the 
dangerous program environment, and the media sought interviews with 
the mothers. In order for SIL program officials to continue receiving 
operational funds, they had to demonstrate (or at least uphold an im- 
pression of) effective governance and provision. As outside awareness 
spread and happenings in familiar zones were exposed, impression man- 
agement became largely futile. Efforts to silence disagreement and to 
alleviate fear were unsuccessful. Harsh criticism followed in the several 
weeks after the murder. Officials from CYS and two judges admonished 
SIL case managers and administrators, threatening to discontinue Vi- 
sions’ SIL contract. The murder made it more difficult for all actors to 
justify the integrity of the program, as the dysfunction and danger as- 
sociated with the residential environment became publicly, glaringly 
apparent. 

Despite the warnings issued by judges and officials, the SIL program 
retained its contract. Soon after data collection for this study ended, I 
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learned that CYS prevented the program from accepting new partici- 

pants until it met particular requirements. (I am unaware of what these 

requirements entailed or whether they were enforced as a result of the 

murder.) The SIL program has since begun to accept new participants 

and continues to operate, although its structure shifted from three apart- 
ment sites to scattered apartments at multiple sites throughout the city. 

Although such a discussion is beyond the scope of this study, it is im- 

portant to determine whether program improvements tend to follow 

public scrutiny or whether scrutiny is fleeting and inconsequential. 


Conclusion 


Familiar zones exist in the SIL program for several reasons. The ex- 
pectations embedded in child welfare missions diverge substantially 
from the economic, organizational, and social support provided to pro- 
mote these missions. Further, inspectors and top-level administrators 
are socially distant from ground-level participants. This distance allows 
much of SIL social life to remain hidden. The familiar zones that arise, 
in turn, provide a context in which participants are able to manage the 
impressions they communicate to auditors and regulators. Familiar 
zones perpetuate service inconsistencies and oppressive conditions as : 
well as creative adaptations. Yet, they also perpetuate an untrue ap- 
pearance of consistency in service delivery and unity among participants. 
Familiar zones are insufficient substitutes for the types of comprehensive 
public support and organizational integrity that are imperative if the 
SIL program is to function effectively. 

As the gap between mandates and resources becomes irreconcilably 
wide, individual participants are unable to shoulder the burden of im- 
pression management. If impression management is compromised and 
familiar zones break down, the violence and oppression within child 
welfare becomes widely visible to officials and the general public. In- 
dividuals across the social hierarchy are forced to acknowledge the un- 
just conditions experienced by the same youth who are mandated to 
receive protection from the child welfare system. Yet, blatant acknowl- 
edgment of harsh realities does not necessarily lead to system restruc- 
turing. The tendency to blame the individual (whether it is the mother, 
the case manager, or the administrator) can limit change, as it fails to 
promote a broad critique or restructuring of the current system. Such 
a tendency also jeopardizes investment in child welfare support and 
governance. 

When familiar zones are exposed, participants gain freedom to com- 
municate dissenting viewpoints. Exposure may cause officials and the 
public to openly acknowledge the reality of oppression within the system. 
That acknowledgment may provide opportunities for deliberation, di- 
alogue, and strategizing to promote improved conditions of care. It is 
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a social justice concern that programs be improved (not eliminated) so 
that adolescent mothers and their children may receive stable and sup- 
portive contexts of care. 
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Notes 


1. The names of all agencies (public and private) and individual participants are 
changed in order to protect confidentiality. Confidentiality concerns also prevent iden- 
tification of the study sites’ geographical location as well as interview dates. 

2. This statistic was provided by a midlevel SIL administrator. 
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3. Apartment doors were often kicked in or broken as a result of domestic disputes. 
These may serve as indicators of the high incidence of domestic violence in many of the 
young mothers’ lives. 

4. The racialization of program spaces is explored at greater length in the author’s 
unpublished dissertation (Silver 2007). . 

5. To avoid compromising my active involvement and the formation of social relation- 
ships, I did not typically record notes in the field. 

6. Several commonalities are readily apparent among the 10 focal participants. All of 
the mothers identified as black. Nine identified themselves as African American, and one 
identified herself as Caribbean American. Seven out of 10 were adjudicated as delinquent 
youth. They were referred to the custody of CYS and to the SIL program because of this 
involvement with the juvenile justice system. The SIL program does not routinely provide 
the delinquent mothers with child care, so many of them are unable to attend school 
regularly. These mothers spent a large portion of their days in the SIL apartment buildings 
with their children. My interactions with mothers and SIL staff tended to occur during 
the daytime, and delinquent mothers therefore tended to be overrepresented in my focal 
cases. Although I was a researcher and no longer an official staff member, I continued 
to assist focal mothers in obtaining such services as education, child care, health services, 
and housing services. Analysis of these interactions allowed me to better understand path- 
ways of service negotiation. The majority of the focal mothers, seven out of 10, were 
between the ages of 18 and 20 at the time of this study. Only three of the 10 mothers 
were under age 18. A CYS extension policy enables youth to remain in care after turning 
age 18 and up until their twenty-first birthday. Extensions were granted based on rec- 
ommendations from case managers, CYS workers, POs, and, ultimately, judges. In order 
to be given an extension, a young mother was required to demonstrate ongoing partici- 
pation in an educational program. For these mothers, acquiring child care was imperative 
so that they could participate in school. Because mothers over 18 were more engaged 
than their underage counterparts in obtaining the necessary resources for their transitions 
out of the child welfare system, they tended to welcome my assistance and advocacy in 
their preparation for such transitions. One of the greatest challenges facing youth who 
transition out of the child welfare system is finding affordable housing. Youth who age 
out of child welfare are particularly at risk for long-term homelessness (Courtney et al. 
2001; Keller et al. 2007). I observed the struggle to acquire housing as a key impediment 
to the successful transition of mothers and children from the SIL program to self- 
sufficiency. 

7. All but one of the interviews were conducted in the mothers’ SIL apartments. The 
remaining interview was conducted in a semiprivate space at the SIL administrative office. 

8. During an iterative coding process, data from field notes and transcripts were cat- 
egorized into thematic areas. A relational rubric was then established among the various 
codes. This led to the creation of conceptual maps of possible patterns and analytical 
connections, which were identified in the themes emerging from the data and from various 
theoretical literatures. 

9. The live-in is a part-time SIL staff member who lives in an apartment in the building 
that houses the SIL program. In exchange for housing, the live-in provides oversight after 
normal office hours and conducts curfew checks. 


Immigration and the Categorical 
Welfare State in Israel 


John Gal 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Immigration is an issue of growing relevance in welfare states. This article seeks to better 
understand the link between social welfare and immigration in Israel, a welfare state that 
has absorbed a greater proportion of immigrants than any other. Employing a conceptual 
framework that looks at both immigration policy and the structuring of the social welfare 
system, the article examines the impact of the Israeli system on the welfare of immigrants 
and members of other groups in society. The unique structuring of the social welfare 
system in Israel, described as categorical universalism, and its immigration policy are linked 
to what Sammy Smooha calls an “ethnic democracy.” 


The growth in international immigration in recent years, and the con- 
sequent demographic changes, are encouraging interest in the link be- 
tween immigration and the social policies of the welfare state (Banting 
2005; Kymlicka and Banting 2006; Sainsbury 2006; Tamas and Palme 
2006). In many welfare states, immigrants are perceived as less deserving 
of social welfare services than members of other social groups. As a 
consequence, immigration is regarded as a major contributing factor 
to a rise in negative public opinion toward components of the welfare 
state, and especially toward universal components that are seen to attract 
immigrants. There also are growing objections to state demands to fund 
these programs through taxation (Boeri, Hanson, and McCormick 2002; 
Roemer and Van der Straeten 2006; Hero and Preuhs 2007; Van Oor- 
schot 2008). Despite a lack of clear-cut evidence (Trebilcock and Sudak 
2006), much consternation has been expressed concerning the overuse 
of social welfare benefits and services by immigrants and the sense that 
this usage places an unacceptable burden on native taxpayers (Wellisch 
and Walz 1998; Nannestad 2004). Some observers instead view immi- 
gration as a possible solution to the drop in fertility rates and the marked 
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Frc. 1.—Immigration to Israel, 1948-2004. (Source: Israel Central Bureau of Statistics.) 


growth of elderly, dependent populations in advanced capitalist societies 
(Brochmann and Hammar 1999). 

Since Israel’s founding, immigration has been one of the nation’s 
defining characteristics. Israel was established as a haven for Jews and 
has absorbed Jewish immigrants for much of its short history. Figure 1 
shows that Israel experienced several large waves of immigration. The 
last such wave occurred in the early 1990s, when Israel absorbed a mass 
influx made up primarily of emigrants from the former Soviet Union 
(FSU). A smaller group of immigrants, approximately 5 percent of the 
total inflow, emigrated from Ethiopia (Sicron and Leshem 1998). 

In all, 1,159,004 immigrants arrived in Israel between 1990 and 2005. 
These immigrants comprised 16.5 percent of the country’s total pop- 
ulation (Central Bureau of Statistics 2006). As can be seen in figure 2, 
the proportion of migrant stocks in Israel in 2000 was 37.34 percent, 
one of the highest proportions in the world (United Nations 2004). 
There has been an influx of overseas labor migrants since the early 
1990s, and a major proportion of these are undocumented (Amir 2002; 
Raijman and Semyonov 2004). It is estimated that, after stringent state 
efforts to bring down the number, foreign workers numbered 188,000 
in 2004. Of those, 51 percent were undocumented (Barzuri 2005). Israel 
is also a welfare state. It is a democratic society with a highly developed 
market economy and a relatively comprehensive social welfare system 
(Kop 2006). Israel’s expenditure on social welfare comprised 16.2 per- 
cent of its gross domestic product in 2005 (National Insurance Institute 
2007). This places it at the lower end of the spending scale among 
welfare states. Israel’s social welfare spending is still higher than that of 
the United States and several other welfare states. 
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Because it is a welfare state with a particularly high level of immigra- 
tion, Israel clearly provides an interesting locale in which to examine 
the effects of immigration on welfare states and social welfare systems. 
This article describes Israel’s immigration policy and the unique struc- 
ture of the country’s social welfare system, which caters to the needs of 
immigrants. The article also explains the emergence and implications 
of these policies. The explanation employs the concept of “ethnic de- 
mocracy” (Smooha 1990, 391) to describe the Israeli polity and to link 
it to the categorical universalism that characterizes the country’s social 
welfare system. 


Immigrants’ Social Rights, Immigration Policies, and Social 
Welfare 


For well over a decade, institutionalism has been a dominant force in 
the theoretical literature on social policy (Starke 2006). Institutions 
(such as political systems or the structural legacies of existing welfare 
state institutions) commonly are employed to explain why social pro- 
grams continue in the face of attempts at retrenchment (Immergut 
1992; Pierson 1994; Bonoli 2005). Recent research considers the role 
of institutions in explaining the ways that decision makers introduce 
successful policy change (Torfing 2001; Busemeyer 2005). The renewed 
interest in institutions also encourages studies of how distinct types of 
welfare state programs, social polices, and structures affect the well- 
being, attitudes, and behavior of clients, social groups, and communities 
(Kumlin and Rothstein 2005; Clasen et al. 2006). 

Institutions also are now commonly discussed as crucial explanatory 
factors in the formulation of immigration policy (Guiraudon 2002; 
Afonso 2005). Immigration programs, and the administrative structures 
established to implement immigration policies, are also said to en- 
courage or discourage immigration, to influence the economic and 
political status of immigrants, and to shape immigrants’ role in the labor 
market and other social spheres (Giugni and Passy 2004; Morissens and 
Sainsbury 2005). The relevant institutions are described by James Hol- 
lifield (2004, 888) as comprising the “migration state.” 

This article discusses the welfare state and immigration policies, ex- 
amining how these features affect immigrants and society in Israel. It 
focuses on a major institution, the social welfare system, describing the 
contours of the Israeli welfare state and its interactions with immigrants. 

General discussions examine the effects of migration on the welfare 
state (Freeman 1986), the consumption of services, and the use of ben- 
efits (Borjas and Hilton 1996; Castronova et al. 2001; Hanson et al. 2002; 
Coleman and Rowthorn 2004; Nielsen 2004). Studies now adopt an 
explicitly comparative approach, seeking to learn from the cross-na- 
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tional similarities and divergences in immigration policies (Ongley and 
Pearson 1995; Castles and Miller 1998; Freeman and Birrell 2001) as 
well as from the social rights afforded immigrants in different countries 
(Fix and Laglagaron 2002). Building on initial attempts to distinguish 
between different immigration regimes (Baldwin-Edwards 1991), schol- 
ars seek to understand the workings of two distinct policy levels. Each 
level has a direct effect on the way countries relate to immigrants and 
on an immigrant’s access to social welfare programs. 

The first level pertains to focus on the institutional mechanisms that 
regulate the incorporation of immigrants into the host country, its po- 
litical institutions, and its socioeconomic structures (Soysal 1994). These 
mechanisms are termed “immigration regimes” (Faist 1995, 222). They 
are described through typologies that distinguish the various manners 
in which institutions determine the right of individuals and families to 
migrate to nations. Typologies also differentiate type of immigration. 
Such distinctions are seen as crucial in this context (Dorr and Faist 
1997). 

The second policy level draws directly upon the comparative welfare 
state literature and, in particular, upon Ggsta Esping-Andersen’s (1999) 
welfare regime typology as well as its variants (Arts and Gelissen 2002). 
Analyses on this level generally consider welfare states that are repre- 
sentative of the different regimes identified by Esping-Andersen. These 
analyses examine the effect of the structuring of social welfare and other 
welfare state programs on immigrants’ access to benefits and services 
(Dorr and Faist 1997; Menz 2003; Hjerm 2005; Morissens and Sainsbury 
2005). The focus is generally not on institutional mechanisms that define 
the status of immigrants per se but rather on those rules and criteria 
that determine the conditions under which members of a given society 
(as individuals or households) qualify to receive benefits or services. 
These rules are assumed to have specific implications for immigrants 
and their access to social rights, as the applicability of the rules depends 
upon an immigrant’s citizenship status, labor market position, and du- 
ration of stay in the host country. Much of the recent literature dealing 
with the welfare state and immigration seeks to refine the interplay 

‘between these two institutional levels (Sainsbury 2006). 

Following in the path of this scholarship, the current discussion rests 
upon a dual conceptual framework. The work first focuses on the factors 
that determine the right of individuals to immigrate to Israel and define 
their status upon arrival. The work next discusses Israel’s social welfare 
institutions and their treatment of immigrants. Although it is clearly 
important to study the effect of welfare state institutions on immigrants 
by focusing on mechanisms of integration and access to social welfare 
programs, the analysis in this article takes one step back from employing 
the terminology of welfare regimes. Critics note that the lack of internal 
consistency within welfare regimes limits the usefulness of the concept 
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(Kasza 2002; Bambra 2005). The use of the regime concept is partic- 
ularly problematic with regard to welfare states that do not fit well into 
existing welfare regime typologies. This is the case for the Israeli welfare 
state. ‘ 

Thus, this work builds its conceptualizations around three different 
types of social welfare programs (Atkinson 1989; Fitzpatrick 1999; McKay 
and Rowlingson 1999; Walker 2005): social insurance, social assistance, 
and categorical benefits. In social assistance programs, eligibility is de- 
termined by examining income and other resources to assess a person’s 
need. Means or income tests are the tools with which such assessments 
are made. Social insurance programs, by contrast, do not condition 
eligibility on a required assessment of a person’s needs. However, the 
individual’s right to a benefit is conditional upon his or her financial 
contribution to a social insurance fund. Individuals are only eligible for 
benefits if they have a proven contributional history of predetermined 
length or value. 

Categorical benefits differ from those provided through the other two 
types of social welfare programs in that categorical benefits do not con- 
dition eligibility on an individual assessment of financial need or a con- 
tribution record. These benefits are defined as “state-administered cash 
benefits paid to individuals who belong to socially defined categories, 
regardless of their specific income status or prior contribution to a social 
insurance system” (Gal 1998, 77). Although sometimes seen as universal 
benefits or as benefits entitled by right through citizenship, categorical 
benefits are not unconditional. In fact, the conditions that determine 
eligibility for these benefits can be quite diverse and stringent. Never- 
theless, categorical benefits do tend to be less stigmatic than means- 
tested benefits and more accessible than contribution-dependent social 
insurance programs. As a result, take-up of benefits offered in programs 
based on categorical principles tends to be higher than take-up of ben- 
efits in programs based on other principles. 

Most welfare states include within their social welfare systems pro- 
grams that are based on all three of these fundamental program types. 
Indeed, programs often comprise elements of more than one of the 
three types. However, it is possible to identify dominant principles in 
specific benefit programs. As a result, various welfare states can be dif- 
ferentiated according to the relative role that each of the three types 
fulfills within the social welfare system. 


Immigration Policy in Israel 


Immigration policy in Israel is based primarily on the implementation of 
the principle of tus sanguinis. In practice, this principle virtually restricts 
the eligibility of citizenship to members of a specific ethnic group, in this 
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case, people of Jewish origin (Shuval 1998; Bés 2000; Friedberg and Kfir 
2005). Similar to the German policy toward ethnic German immigrants 
(aussiedler) , Israeli immigration policy severely limits incorporation in the 
case of immigrants lacking proof of Jewish ancestry (Joppke and Rosen- 
hek 2002). This immigration policy stems from the basic tenets of Zionism, 
according to which Israel is the homeland of the Jewish people, the State 
of Israel was explicitly established to serve as a haven for Jews, and Israel 
is a Jewish state. 

This policy is a direct consequence of two early pieces of legislation 
adopted by the state. The Law of Return determines that all Jews have 
a right to settle in Israel, and the Nationality Law enables Jews to receive 
Israeli citizenship immediately upon arrival in the country (State of 
Israel 1950, 114; 1952, 50-53). Citizenship is not conditional upon 
length of residence or language proficiency. In this sense, Jews immi- 
grating to Israel are not perceived as foreigners seeking to settle in 
another country but rather as members of an ethnic group who are 
returning to their homeland (Klein 1997). Although the Nationality 
Law identifies ways for non-Jewish immigrants to attain Israeli citizenship 
through residence, birth, or naturalization, these possibilities are limited 
in practice (Shachar 2000). 

The policy thus is exclusionary. It excludes from entry and citizenship 
virtually all potential immigrants who are not Jewish or descended from 
Jewish ancestry. It limits overseas labor migrants to short stays in the 
country and severely curtails their access to social welfare and other 
social service systems (Rosenhek 2000). 

Although clearly exclusionary, Israeli immigration policy is paradox- 
ically very inclusive in the provisions defining who is Jewish. The defi- 
nition includes individuals adhering in practice to the Jewish faith as 
well as individuals (and their family members) who, although not prac- 
ticing Jews, can successfully prove Jewish ancestry. As a consequence of 
this definition, a significant proportion of the immigrants who have 
arrived in Israel during the last 2 decades have tenuous links to Judaism 
and, indeed, many (25 percent) of the immigrants from the former 
Soviet Union are not Jewish but claim eligibility to Israeli citizenship as 
a result of cross-ethnic marriages in the Soviet Union (Central Bureau 
of Statistics 2006, 16). The result is what Ian Lustick (1999, 417) calls 
“a mass immigration of non-Jews to Israel.” In addition, the immigration 
policy is unconditional with regard to sociodemographic characteristics. 
It thus opens Israel’s borders to Jewish immigrants regardless of age, 
income, or physical condition. The immigrant population has tended 
to include not only a large proportion of elderly immigrants but often 
newcomers with very limited labor market skills or sources of capital 
(Raijman and Semyonov 1998). 
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Social Welfare Policy in Israel 


The social welfare system in Israel is relatively comprehensive. It was 
first established in the early 1950s, a few short years after the creation 
of the state. It relies on the model proposed by William Beveridge | 
(1942). The model envisions a universalistic welfare state that is com- 
prised primarily of social insurance programs. Cash benefit programs 
cover a wide range of contingencies and offer benefits based on diverse 
principles. Initially, the system was intended to be based primarily upon 
social insurance principles, according to which the programs would be 
universal and access would not be dependent upon means testing (Do- 
ron 1994). Wage earners’ contributions, employer taxes, and the state 
would provide funding for the programs. Old-age and survivors’ benefits 
were an early example of this type of benefit program. Over time, sub- 
sequent programs often took the form of categorical benefits. A prime 
example is the universal Child Allowances benefit program. To access 
the benefit, an individual must reside in Israel and must be a parent of 
a child under the age of 18. 

In the years since the establishment of the social welfare system, means 
testing has also been introduced as part of existing social insurance 
programs and as the dominant qualifying condition in new programs. 
Income Support, a selective social assistance program introduced in 
1980, is a major example of this type of program (Gal and Doron 2000). 

In both categorical and selective types of programs, the state is the 
primary source of funding. Most of the cash benefit programs in Israel 
are administered by the National Insurance Institute, which was estab- 
lished in 1954. However, a number of specific benefit programs are also 
run by other state agencies. Thus, for example, cash. assistance for im- 
migrants during their initial year in Israel is provided by the Ministry 
of Immigrant Absorption. A unit within the Ministry of Defense provides 
benefits for disabled veterans and for the families of fallen soldiers. 

Analysis of social spending reveals that 18 different categorical benefit 
programs dominate the social welfare system in Israel, and the greatest 
proportion of social welfare spending is devoted to them. This was true 
in the past (Gal 2001) and, despite a reduction in spending on this type 
of program (a reduction due primarily to a sharp scaling back of the 
Child Allowances benefit program in the early 2000s), it remains the 
case today. An analysis of the distribution of the Israeli welfare state’s 
expenditure on social welfare programs by type reveals that categorical 
benefit programs comprise 51.4 percent of all spending; only 37.7 per- 
cent is devoted to social insurance programs, and even less (10.7 per- 
cent) goes to programs based on social assistance principles (Gal 20070). 

Over time, various social welfare programs have incorporated provi- 
sions to deal with immigrants and their needs. The state has also intro- 
duced specific programs intended to deal with the unique needs of 
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immigrants or to ease difficulties in access to existing programs. The 
last major changes in the social welfare system were adopted during the 
initial years of the last decade of the twentieth century, in the wake of 
the mass immigration from the FSU and elsewhere. Unlike develop- 
ments in the United States during this period (Borjas 2002; Fix and 
Passel 2002; Angel 2003), the changes have, on a whole, served to en- 
hance immigrants’ access to social welfare programs. 

Israel’s ethnic immigration policy, which offers Jewish immigrants 
formal integration into society upon arrival, has obvious implications 
for the ease with which immigrants access social rights. Because im- 
migrants are eligible to receive citizenship or permanent residence upon 
arrival, the conditions that determine their access to social welfare pro- 
grams are, in principle, identical to those for native citizens. However, 
because access to social insurance programs requires a contributional 
labor market history and access to social assistance programs generally 
requires a minimal period of residence, a number of statutory changes 
have been introduced to enable immigrants to access these programs, 
particularly Income Support and unemployment insurance. Immigrants 
must reside in Israel for 12 months before they become eligible for 
Income Support. The residency requirement for other citizens is twice 
as long. As a consequence, this program provides a very significant safety 
net for immigrants. 

Indeed, in the mid-1990s, in the immediate aftermath of the large 
influx of immigrants from the FSU, immigrants accounted for 38.6 per- 
cent of recipients of Income Support. Since that time, the proportion 
has remained at around one-third (National Insurance Institute 2004, 
170; 2007, 128). The Ministry of Immigrant Absorption offers a parallel 
social assistance program for immigrants during their initial year in the 
country. The residency period for unemployment insurance is even 
shorter. In the mid-1980s, the qualification period required of immi- 
grants was set at 75 days; the period for native Israelis was 180 days 
(although this was raised during the 1990s; Gal 2005). 

The categorical emphasis of Israel’s social welfare system contributes 
to the relative ease with which immigrants can access social rights. For 
most contingencies, immigrants are neither required to have prior ex- 
perience in the local labor market nor to undertake a means test in 
order to obtain benefits. There are three levels of categorical benefit 
programs: immigrant-specific benefit programs, immigrant-oriented 
programs, and general categorical benefit programs. 

The first level includes social welfare programs in which immigration 
status is the prime social category for qualification. For example, an old- 
age benefit program deals specifically with the needs of elderly immi- 
grants who lack the contributory history required to access the regular 
universal old-age benefit. This program enables elderly immigrants to 
receive old-age benefits equivalent to those offered other citizens, even 
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though the immigrants lack a minimal contributional history or a trans- 
ferable pension from their country of origin. Although this program is 
nominally selective, the income ceiling is high and set at twice the 
average wage (National Insurance Institute 2007). This effectively makes 
the program a universal benefit. A second example is the absorption . 
basket program adopted at the start of the 1990s (Gal and Leshem 2000). 
This program provides financial assistance to immigrant households 
during their initial settlement period in Israel. The assistance is provided 
in the form of an unconditional cash benefit paid during the period 
(approximately 6 months) in which the immigrant acquires basic He- 
brew language skills. It includes a rental subsidy. 

A second level is composed of categorical programs that were origi- 
nally developed for immigrants but can also be accessed by native cit- 
izens. One example is the Maternity Benefit Program. The program 
provides benefits to mothers giving birth in hospitals and is intended 
to cover the initial outlay for the material needs of the newly born infant. 
This program was adopted in 1954 specifically to motivate immigrant 
mothers living in transit camps to give birth in the safety of a hospital 
environment, but take-up of this benefit has since become virtually uni- 
versal (Ajzenstadt and Gal 2001). The Single Parent Family Law (5752- 
1992), adopted in the early 1990s, is similar. The law provides a universal 
education grant for parents of school-age children, access to child-care 
programs, and access to higher income support benefits than those 
available to two-parent families of equivalent size. The law was pro- 
mulgated to deal with the needs of the many single-parent families 
among the new immigrants coming from the FSU and Ethiopia (Ajzen- 
stadt and Gal 2001). 

A third level includes categorical benefit programs that were not 
adopted specifically for immigrants but that are particularly accessible 
to members of this social group. Examples include Work-Injury Insur- 
ance and Child Allowances. Neither of these programs requires a means 
test, and access is not dependent upon any long-term labor market 
experience in Israel. Work-Injury Insurance is granted to individuals 
regardless of their length of residence or prior payment into the social 
security fund. As such, benefits are accessible to immigrants upon entry 
into the labor market. The universal Child Allowances program provides 
regular monthly benefits to immigrant families with children under 18, 
and such benefits are available immediately upon arrival in the country. 


Implications of the Immigration Policy—Social Welfare 
System Nexus in Israel 


The Israeli welfare state thus sits at a nexus between a social welfare 
system that places great emphasis on categorical benefits and an ethnic 
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Table 1 


TAKE-UP OF OLD AGE BENEFITS, 2004 (% of Entire Population) 











Population Group Current Age (70-79) Current Age (80 and Over) 
Jews 93 92 
Arabs 93 88 
Post-1990 immigrants 
(age <61 on arrival) 85 n.a. 
Post-1990 immigrants 
(age >61 on arrival) 85 72 
NOoTE.—n.a. = not available. Source: Author’s analysis of Central Bureau of Statistics 


(2004) Income Survey. 


immigration policy that is strictly exclusive of non-Jews but extremely 
inclusive of Jewish immigrants. This enables Israel’s immigrants to access 
a level of social rights that is unique among welfare states. Citizenship 
is granted automatically to immigrants. Social insurance and social as- 
sistance programs make specific concessions for immigrants. Also, the 
Israeli social welfare system emphasizes categorical benefits delivered 
through immigrant-specific and immigrant-oriented programs. 

One indication of the ease of access is the level at which immigrants 
participate in the social welfare system. An analysis of the Israeli Central 
Bureau of Statistics household expenditure surveys indicates that im- 
migrants’ participation in social welfare programs is very high and in- 
deed slightly higher than that of native Israelis (Gal and Barzuri 2007). 
In 2004, 81.8 percent of immigrant households that immigrated after 
1990 received benefits of one kind or another from the social welfare 
system. By comparison, 80.3 percent of native Israeli households ob- 
tained benefits. 

The integration of immigrant households into Israel’s social welfare 
system is reflected in benefit take-up figures. Table 1, which is based on 
an unpublished secondary analysis of data from the 2004 Income Survey, 
shows that the take-up of old-age benefits among immigrant men at the 
full pension age (i.e., over age 70) is high and not much lower than 
that among native Israelis. Despite difficulties in comparing cross-na- 
tional data, this take-up rate appears to be particularly high compared 
to those in other welfare states (Nielsen 2004). 

One indicator of the effect of this high level of integration into the 
social welfare system is the degree to which the system deals with the 
negative economic implications of immigration. Research suggests that 
immigrants in most welfare states tend to suffer from a substantially 
lower socioeconomic status and from much higher poverty levels than 
natives do. This is clearly the case in the United States (Briggs 1996; 
Van Hook, Brown, and Kwenda 2004) and Canada (Kazemipur and Halli 
2001). It is also true of countries within the European Union (EU). 
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Poverty levels tend to range from one-third to one-half among immi- 
grants entering the European Union from non-EU countries (Lelkes 
2007). Even within the social democratic Nordic welfare states, which 
provide universal and generous benefits, poverty levels among immi- 
grants are high. The gaps between poverty levels of immigrants and 
those of native citizens appear to be growing (Blume et al. 2007). Com- 
paring poverty levels across diverse welfare states, Ann Morissens and 
Diane Sainsbury (2005, 654) conclude: “Compared with citizens, mi- 
grants and ethnic minority migrants are less likely to enjoy a socially 
acceptable standard of living, even when the market is the main source 
of their income. They are less likely to be pulled out of poverty by 
transfers, and when benefits are their main source of income they run 
a greater risk of being poor than do citizens.” 

However, the Israeli welfare state is an exception. Despite the eco- 
nomic downturn in Israel during the first half of this decade and very 
severe cuts in major social welfare programs, the combination of trans- 
fers and taxes consistently lifted between 50 and 65 percent of immigrant 
households above the poverty line between 2001 and 2004. Figure 3 
shows the proportion of pretransfer poor households removed from 
poverty (poverty is defined as 50 percent of the median household 
income) by transfers and taxes. Pretransfer poor immigrant households 
are more likely to be removed from poverty by transfers and taxes than 
are other families living in poverty. 

As a result, poverty levels among immigrants in Israel tend to be lower 
than or on par with those of the general population. As can be seen in 
figure 4, the proportion of immigrant households with an income below 
50 percent of median income is relatively high, ranging between 15.7 
and 18.8 percent in the early 2000s. Indeed, it is slightly higher than 
that of the veteran Jewish population. However, it is lower than that of 
the general population. 

The relatively low poverty levels among immigrants in Israel are not 
only a result of benefit levels and take-up of social welfare programs. 
The human capital of the immigrants, their sociodemographic char- 
acteristics, and their consequent success in integrating into the labor 
market also contribute to these results. This is the case primarily for 
immigrants from the FSU. Indeed, 40 percent of the immigrants in this 
population have college degrees. The proportion is much higher than 
that among Ethiopian immigrants (16 percent) or the general Jewish 
population (27 percent; King and Wolde-Tsadick 2006). As a result, 
labor-market entry and mobility were often rapid for members of this 
group. By 2003, 79 percent of immigrants from the FSU participated 
in the labor market. This proportion was higher than that among the 
general Jewish population (76 percent). The participation rate of im- 
migrants from Ethiopia was much lower: only 54 percent. The household 
size of FSU immigrants also obviously contributes to a lower poverty 
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level among members of this group. Although 56 percent of immigrant 
families with children have only one child, the proportion in the general 
population in Israel is 35 percent (Israel National Council for the Child 
2001, 35, 51). Poverty in Israel is strongly correlated with the number 
of children in a household, and there is less incidence of poverty among 
immigrant families (Bank of Israel 2008). 

However, countervailing factors tend to push up poverty levels among 
immigrants. Due to Israel’s inclusive immigration policy, the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the immigrant population differ from those 
of the general population. The proportion of the elderly among the 
immigrants is particularly high. Elderly immigrants constitute a quarter 
of all the country’s elderly population. Elderly immigrants tend to lack 
any income from occupational pensions and are dependent upon state 
old-age benefits. Twenty-five percent of the immigrant families are sin- 
gle-parent families, but only 9.5 percent of native Israeli families are 
headed by single parents (Central Bureau of Statistics 2006). Single- 
parent immigrant mothers tend to work part time and to lack any ad- 
ditional sources of income apart from social welfare benefits. Thus, it 
would appear that, as is the case in other welfare states (Buchel and 
Frick 2005), the structuring of the social welfare system and the ease 
of access to social rights contribute substantially to combating poverty 
among immigrants. 

The price is high for achieving low rates of poverty among immigrants 
in Israel. Previous findings (Gal and Barzuri 2007) show that 22 percent 
of all social welfare spending is devoted to immigrants, who comprise 
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only 19.4 percent of the population. Immigrants also contribute funding 
to the social welfare system. Due to their income levels, however, their 
contributions (which are set at a fixed proportion of income) are gen- 
erally low. Immigrants’ overall financial participation in the funding of 
this system is also limited by the large proportion of nonworking elderly 
(who are exempt from contributions) and the proportion of very low 
wage earners (who contribute a low proportion of income; Gal and 
Barzuri 2007). 

Israel’s comprehensive social welfare system has apparent implications 
for other social gaps in Israeli society. These implications represent 
another and perhaps more problematic facet of the price paid for such 
a system. That is, the social welfare system is much less effective for 
other social groups that are not heavily supported. This is certainly the 
case for immigrant workers who come to Israel from elsewhere. These 
workers lack access to much of the social welfare system, and their 
income levels are significantly lower than those of other population 
groups (Bassok 2007). 

The system is also less effective for Israel’s Arab citizens. As can be 
seen in figure 4, 40-50 percent of Israeli Arab households remained in 
poverty after taxes and transfers during the first half of this decade 
(2001-4). Transfers and taxes lifted only 12 percent of Arab households 
above the poverty line (National Insurance Institute 2007). The social 
welfare system’s limited effectiveness in reducing the poverty rate among 
members of Israel’s Arab citizens can clearly be linked to low market 
income, low labor-market participation rates among Arab women, and 
high fertility rates. Nevertheless, research indicates that the welfare state 
institutions’ lack of effectiveness in extracting Israeli Arabs from poverty 
also reflects proimmigrant social policy priorities and the structuring of 
the social welfare system (Lewin and Stier 2002). 


Discussion 


Researchers seeking to better understand the social rights of immigrants 
in welfare states identify the nexus between social welfare policy and 
immigration policy as a crucial site for research. Studies seek to describe 
the implications of this interface between social welfare and immigration 
policy for immigrants’ access to social rights and well-being (Hjerm 2005; 
Morissens and Sainsbury 2005; Sainsbury 2006). However, much of this 
scholarship focuses on welfare states that fit conveniently into existing 
welfare state or immigrant regime typologies, and the research tends 
to ignore nations that operate under other models. The discussion of 
the manner in which the Israeli welfare state deals with immigration 
thus contributes to the debate by describing a distinctive approach to 
providing benefits to immigrants. 

Although the Israeli case is distinctive, it has some similarities with 
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the German policy toward ethnic Germans. Beyond the already men- 
tioned congruence in the underlying principles of the two nations’ 
immigration policies, both states also adapted their social welfare systems 
and social services to respond to the specific needs of these immigrants 
(Heinelt 1993; Joppke and Rosenhek 2002). Nevertheless, there are 
major differences. The preferential approach toward ethnic Germans 
has been severely curtailed in recent years, and apart from a short period 
during the late 1980s and early 1990s, the number of immigrants was 
small (Joppke and Rosenhek 2002). Moreover, social insurance is the 
dominant organizing principle of the German social welfare system, but 
the Israeli welfare state emphasizes categorical benefits. 

The institutional structuring of immigration policy and of the social 
welfare system in Israel has interesting implications for the social rights 
of immigrants. An ethnic immigration policy that is strongly exclusive 
but very inclusive for Jews interfaces with a social welfare system that is 
based to a large extent on categorical benefits. This interface creates 
an unusual nexus between Israel’s social welfare system and its immi- 
gration policy. The nexus offers immigrants particularly good access to 
social rights but also exacerbates the social gaps in Israeli society between 
the Jewish majority and the Arab minority. 

The roots of both Israel’s immigration policy and the social welfare 
system’s treatment of immigrants can be traced to the country’s role as 
what sociologist Sammy Smooha (1990, 391) calls as an “ethnic de- 
mocracy.” Smooha identifies an ethnic democracy as a polity that com- 
bines one ethnic group’s institutionalized domination over the state 
with the extension of political and civil rights to individuals and certain 
collective rights to minorities (1990). Israel, then, is a democratic society 
that offers formal citizenship rights to both Jews and Arabs. But, along- 
side the liberal citizenship rights afforded members of the minority Arab 
ethnic group lie the state’s rewards for members of the Jewish ethnic 
majority, particularly for those members linked to activities furthering 
the common good (e.g., participation in the defense of the state) or 
the Zionist goal of ensuring that Israel remains a Jewish state by way of 
Jewish immigration (Peled 1992; Shafir and Peled 1998). Such rewards 
can be seen as a reflection of the majority ethnic group’s institution- 
alized dominance, its capacity to set policy, and its ability to distribute 
resources in accordance with its desired goals. 

The Law of Return, which provides the statutory framework for Israel’s 
immigration policy, is one of the key components of the nation’s ethnic 
democracy (Smooha 2002, 485) and of a unique immigration policy 
that has emerged in Israel since the state’s establishment in 1948. That 
policy is grounded in the Law of Return and the complementary Na- 
tionality Law. The policy appears to reflect not only the circumstances 
in which the state was established but also ongoing public support 
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among the Jewish majority for the normative ideas upon which this 
policy is based. 

Despite the economic cost entailed in absorbing mass influxes of 
immigrants, often during a very short time span, there has not been 
any major debate in Israel on the viability of or justification for this type 
of immigration policy. Opposition to the exclusionary-inclusive nature 
of the Law of Return has been limited to the Arab minority’s political 
representatives and to a very marginal non-Zionist fringe within the 
Jewish majority. Both liberal and religious critiques of the Law of Return 
have failed to elicit any significant support or actual change in the law 
or in policy (Joppke and Rosenhek 2002). Indeed, results of a cross- 
national survey conducted in 2003 suggest that, despite the extremely 
high levels of immigration to Israel during the 1990s and the financial 
costs that the absorption of these immigrants imposed, Israeli Jews were 
the least supportive of the claim that government spends too much 
money assisting immigrants; among the welfare state citizens surveyed, 
Israeli Jews were also some of the least likely to support reductions in 
the number of immigrants (International Social Survey Programme 
2003). 

Like the immigration policy, the relatively accessible and effective 
social welfare system for immigrants in Israel can be linked to the po- 
litical structure that emerged in the country. Clearly, the structure of 
the welfare state and its institutions has been influenced by the nor- 
mative ideas upon which the Israeli ethnic democracy is based and by 
the conditions under which it has existed since establishment (Bar-Yosef 
1985). Of these normative ideas, immigrant absorption is particularly 
relevant to this study. 

A second influence, the ongoing military conflict between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors, has been examined in depth elsewhere (Gal 2007a). 
The system’s Beveridgean social welfare foundations and the country’s 
adherence, as a democracy, to formal equal rights for all of its citizens, 
regardless of ethnicity, have generally prevented the introduction of any 
overtly exclusionary elements within welfare state institutions. This is 
particularly the case for the transparent and statutorily based social 
welfare system. Particularly in recent years, the few attempts to introduce 
such exclusionary policies have been blocked by the political or the 
judicial systems. (One notable exception to this is described in Rosenhek 
[1999].) 

However, grafted upon the generally universal foundations of the 
Israeli welfare state are programs that seek to address the specific needs 
of the members of certain social categories, which have been identified 
by the state as more deserving than others. These programs do not 
preclude the granting of services and benefits to all citizens (such a 
limitation would run counter to democratic principles and to the notion 
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of a universal welfare state) but, rather, seek to offer additional services 
to members of specific groups. Programs do not overtly exclude indi- 
viduals but rather contain qualification conditions that target members 
of a specific category. Intended for individuals deemed to make a pos- 
itive contribution to the common good, such programs are generally 
devoid of demeaning means tests and of obstacles likely to bring down 
take-up levels. The categorical benefit programs for immigrants are a 
prime example of this type of policy. Although they do not discriminate 
against other citizens, they do serve as a means to deal effectively with 
immigrants’ needs and to ensure that they have access to services. 

A relatively large number of benefit programs are categorical and not 
means tested. Most of these are intended for members of social cate- 
gories deemed to be deserving because of that group’s association with 
the fundamental values of the Israeli state and its Jewish majority (par- 
ticularly categories defined by immigration and by loss related to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict). Such programs have a marked effect on the notion 
of universalism in the Israeli case. Although universalism is indeed a 
defining characteristic of the Israeli social welfare system, this form of 
universalism tends to diverge from that generally seen in other welfare 
states (Shaver 1997; Rothstein 1998). 

In other contexts, universalism implies a wide degree of coverage. 
Access is based primarily on citizenship (or residence) and linked to 
the idea of universal rights of citizenship. It generally is seen as a tool 
to advance equality and to further decommodification (i.e., to limit 
citizens’ dependence upon the market economy; Titmuss 1968; Esping- 
Andersen 1990; Marshall and Bottomore 1992). Although some ele- 
ments of the Israeli welfare state appear to reflect this type of univer- 
salism, others do not. Clearly, such universalism is not reflected in social 
welfare programs that are not means tested but offer benefits to those 
deemed to be deserving because of their membership in a limited social 
category. Thus, Israel has what can be best described as a categorical 
universalism. In general, access to such programs is not dependent upon 
income level but upon membership in a social category that is deemed 
to be deserving. In the Israeli system, immigrants are deemed to be 
members of such a category but Arabs typically are not. Thus, the cat- 
egorical welfare state in Israel is able to deal relatively successfully with 
the needs of immigrants, but it is less efficient in dealing with the needs 
of its Arab citizens and its migrant workers. 


Conclusion 


Immigrants in most advanced capitalist societies have limited possibil- 
ities to attain full social rights. As a consequence, they tend to suffer 
from poverty and exclusion more than do other members of those 
societies. This study seeks to contribute to the discussion on immigration 
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and social rights by examining immigrants’ access to social rights in 
Israel. Despite the very large numbers of immigrants absorbed, the Is- 
raeli welfare state has not received much attention in the academic 
debate on welfare states and immigration. The distinctive immigration 
policies adopted by Israel and the nature of its social welfare system can 
enrich the debate by offering an additional perspective to this discourse. 

Israel’s welfare state is unique in its policies toward immigrants. Also 
unique are the consequences of these policies for immigrants and for 
other groups in society. Although there are certain similarities between 
Israeli policies and the immigration and social welfare policies that Ger- 
many adopted toward ethnic Germans in the post-World War II era, 
various causes led to the demise of this preferential policy in Germany 
during the 1990s. By contrast, internal challenges to Israel’s policy to- 
ward its immigrants have been very limited and ineffective. Indeed, 
public support remained strong during the mass immigration of over 
one million immigrants to Israel during the 1990s. The institutional 
structure of immigration policy and the social welfare system in Israel 
safeguard the social rights of immigrants to the country. To members 
of this social group, they also offer relatively effective bulwarks against 
deprivation and exclusion. However, these characteristics have negative 
implications for members of other groups in Israeli society. This is par- 
ticularly true for members of the Arab minority and for labor migrants. 
The results in this article are linked to the exclusionary-inclusive im- 
migration policy adopted in Israel and to the categorical universalism 
that characterizes the social welfare system in that nation. These are 
two facets of the unique ethnic democracy that has emerged in Israel 
since 1948. 
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The Effects of Children’s Head 
Start Enrollment Age on Their 
Short- and Long-Term 
Developmental Outcomes 


Kyunghee Lee 
Michigan State University 


This study examines how the age at which children enter Head Start affects their academic 
and behavioral outcomes. Data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth are in- 
corporated to analyze the progress of 1,553 Head Start children. The research examines 
outcomes through assessments conducted at ages 5-6 and at ages 11-12. The results suggest 
that the measured outcomes vary with complicated interactions among age at Head Start 
entry, maternal education levels, anc maternal verbal test scores. In many cases, early age 
of entry is estimated to improve outcomes for children whose mothers have low education 
and test scores. 


Children enter early childhood educational programs and out-of-home 
care at younger ages than ever before (U.S. House of Representatives 
2004). This trend is reflected in the age composition of enrollees in 
the Head Start program. Until recently, however, evaluations of Head 
Start have not studied the implications of children’s ages of entry for 
important outcomes. The present study examines whether and how 
entering the Head Start Program at an early age affects children’s short- 
and long-term developmental outcomes. These outcomes are measured 
at ages 5-6 and 11-12. 

Currently, Head Start serves children from birth to age 5, providing 
a comprehensive educational program for children and their parents. 
The program goals are to improve the social competence, learning skills, 
health, and nutrition status of low-income children so that these chil- 
dren can begin school on a footing equal with their peers from higher 
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income households. Head Start aims to provide a favorable develop- 
mental environment for enrolled children as well as knowledge and 
services that parents may use to improve their, economic status (Zigler 
and Valentine 1979; Peters 1998). Head Start serves children and their — 
families in all 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and other 
USS. territories. In fiscal year 2006-7, the federal government spent $6.9 
billion on Head Start programs, and 909,201 children were enrolled in 
Head Start (USDHHS [U.S. Department of Health and Human Services] 
2007). 

Since its inception in 1965, Head Start has undergone a number of 
changes. One change is the increase in Head Start enrollment rates 
among children under the age of 4 years. In 1980, 21 percent of Head 
Start children were age 5 and older, 55 percent were 4 years old, and 
24 percent were 3 years old. Children under the age of 3 did not attend 
(U.S. House of Representatives 2004). In 1996, the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services established the Early Head Start (EHS) 
program, which served as an addition to Head Start and focused on 
families with infants and toddlers (USDHHS n.d.). In 2006, possibly as 
a result of entries to Head Start from Early Head Start, 10 percent of 
Head Start children were under 3 years of age, 35 percent were 3 years 
old, and 51 percent were 4 years old; only 4 percent were 5 years or 
older (USDHHS 2007). Despite these changes, evaluations of Head Start 
have not until recently studied how children’s entry ages affect outcomes. 
The purpose of the current study is to examine whether Head Start entry 
age affects children’s developmental (both academic and behavioral) out- 
comes. It focuses on children entering Head Start at ages 3 and 4. 


Theoretical Background 


The current study tests the positive effects on outcomes of what often 
is called early intervention. Studies of disparate programs suggest that 
children and families who participate in early intervention programs 
show positive results (Epstein, Schweinhart, and McAdoo 1996; Gross, 
Spiker, and Haynes 1997; Barnett and Boocock 1998; Karoly et al. 1998; 
Reynolds 2000). Most previous studies, however, do not examine how 
outcomes are affected by early intervention at specific ages. Rather, 
studies tend to examine the overall effects of intervention provided at 
any time in early childhood (typically from birth to age 5). 

Several studies (Epstein et al. 1996; Gross et al. 1997; Barnett and 
Boocock 1998; Karoly et al. 1998; Reynolds 2000) provide evidence of 
the overall efficacy of early intervention programs. For example, the 
Early Training Project (summer intervention programs for 44 African 
American low-income children) shows positive effects on intelligence 
quotients (IQ), language skills, and achievement scores for fourth-grade 
participants (Gray and Klaus 1970; Gray and Ramsey 1982). The Pre- 
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natal/Early Infancy Project, a nurse home-visitation intervention pro- 
gram providing services from pregnancy to 2 years old, is found to be 
related to reductions in the number of injuries and behavioral problems 
among children. It is also associated with increases in the levels of in- 
volved and authoritative parenting skills (Olds, Henderson, and Kitzman 
1994). The Carolina Abecedarian project, started to prevent mild mental 
retardation, improve academic readiness, and increase social compe- 
tence among economically disadvantaged children (Ramey, Dorval, and 
Baker-Ward 1983), provides high-quality educational day-care programs 
for children from birth to age 8. An evaluation shows positive results 
on intellectual development, academic achievement, and depression 
among children receiving early and lengthy intervention programs 
(Campbell and Ramey 1994; 1995; Campbell et al. 2002; McLaughlin 
et al. 2007). Many other early intervention programs, such as the Hous- 
ton Parent-Child Development Center (Johnson and Breckenridge 
1982; Johnson and Walker 1991), the Syracuse Family Development 
Research Program (Honig, Lally, and Mathieson 1982), and the High/ 
Scope Perry Preschool Project (Schweinhart, Barnes, and Weikart 1993), 
suggest the positive effects of early intervention in various outcomes. 

Evaluations of large-scale programs also show the positive effects of 
early intervention. Low-birth-weight infants who participated in the In- 
fant Health and Development Program (IHDP, n = 985) from birth to 
3 years show cognitive and behavioral gains at the ages of 3 (Gross et 
al. 1997), 8 (McCarton et al. 1997), and 18 (McCormick et al. 2006). 
Enrollment in the Chicago Child-Parent Center (n = 989) at age 3 is 
associated with high achievement test scores at age 14. It is also related 
to low rates of special education placement, grade retention, and ju- 
venile arrest by age 18, as well as to low high school dropout rates by 
ages 20 and 21 (Reynolds et al. 1996; Reynolds 2000; Reynolds et al. 
2001a, 20015; Reynolds 2004). 

The National Institute of Child Health and Human Development 
(NICHD) data (n = 1,345) also examine the effects of nonmaternal 
child care on children’s outcomes. Studies repeatedly emphasize the 
requirement that nonmaternal care, particularly care provided before 
age 3, be of high quality (NICHD 1999, 2000, 2001, 2005). There has 
been little agreement, however, on the effects of the age at which non- 
maternal care begins. So too, despite finding positive effects of early 
intervention, few studies examine the effects on outcomes of the age 
at which a child enters the early intervention program. The increasingly 
young age at which children enter Head Start makes it necessary to 
identify the optimal age for enrollment, so that the program’s benefits 
may be maximized. 

To be sure, thinking about the ecological understanding of human 
development suggests that developmental outcomes may depend on 
multiple and perhaps interacting factors. Head Start was founded on 
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the theory that human development results from a complex interrela- 
tionship among self, family, and communities (Bronfenbrenner 1974, 
1979). There indeed is evidence that the effect of Head Start differs 
depending on the context of self and family. For example, evidence 
suggests that actively engaged Head Start participants generally dem- 
onstrate better outcomes than those who are less engaged (Reynolds 
2000; Baydar, Reid, and Webster-Stratton 2003; Reynolds 2004). Studies 
of Head Start children also suggest that cognitive and social outcomes 
are inversely related to levels of emotional stress for the participants 
(Stoneman et al. 1999; Blair, Granger, and Razza 2005). Cognitive and 
social outcomes are also related to good attention spans (Chang and 
Burns 2005) and to social competence (Vaughn et al. 2001). 

There is evidence that parental factors heavily predict outcomes for 
Head Start participants. Program gains are found to be positively related 
to fathers’ engagement in children’s lives (Fagan and Stevenson 2002; 
Tamis-LeMonda et al. 2004) and to the provision of strong social support 
for children (Mendez, Fantuzzo, and Cicchetti 2002; Bost et al. 2004). 
National studies of Head Start’s effects suggest that enhancement of 
parenting skills through Head Start positively affects cognitive and be- 
havioral outcomes among those parents’ children (Love et al. 2005; 
Puma et al. 2006; Raikes et al. 2006). Evidence further suggests that, 
compared with Head Start parents who are not actively involved in the 
Head Start program, their actively involved counterparts are likely to 
have higher self-confidence; active involvement also has positive effects 
on Head Start parents’ parenting skills (Slaughter et al. 1989). In short, 
it is useful to estimate not only whether children’s age at entry affects 
developmental outcomes but also whether the potential effects depend 
on the context. 


Why Is It Necessary to Examine the Effects of Age at Entry to Head Start? 


An examination of the effects of age at entry into early childhood in- 
tervention programs is particularly important because limited funding 
prevents eligible children from having access to Head Start, and it might 
be helpful to think about targeting the program by age. The cost per 
participant of most small-scale early intervention programs is high. Ac- 
cording to the National Association of Child Care Resource and Referral 
Agencies (2007), the average cost in 2007 was $3,900-$10,200 for pre- 
school-aged children (age 4) and $4,020-$14,225 for infants in day-care 
centers. 

The national average annual cost of Head Start is $7,209 per child 
(USDHHS 2007), and Head Start often experiences funding shortages. 
Funding for the program was $6.9 billion in 2004 and increased to $7.5 
billion in 2008 (Congressional Budget Office 2003). If figures are ad- 
justed for inflation, effective funding between 2004 and 2008 declined 
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by 11 percent. The National Head Start Association estimated that ap- 
proximately 19,000 children eligible for the program in 2007 would not 
be served due to budget cuts (National Head Start Association 2006). 
In 2007, the legislation reauthorizing Head Start (U.S. Public Law 110- 
134) recommended several regulations for the program, easing the el- 
igibility (from 100 to 130 percent of the federal poverty line), increasing 
credentials for teachers and other staff, and establishing priority en- 
rollment for homeless children. However, no additional funding was 
appropriated to implement the changes recommended by the new reg- 
ulations (National Head Start Association 2008). 

Despite funding limits, Head Start is the major federally funded early 
education program for young children. Out of a total federal expen- 
diture of $13.4 billion on services related to child care in 2003, Head 
Start was allocated half ($6.7 billion) of the total funds. Head Start has 
more funding than any other categorical grant program and serves the 
largest number of young children in the United States (U.S. House of 
Representatives 2004). 

The role of the program is particularly striking in the context of the 
Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 
1996 (PRWORA; U.S. Public Law 104-193). The work requirements of 
PRWORA led mothers with young children to enter the labor force and 
increased the need for quality nonparental child care. Between 1996 
and 2002, the proportion of employed single mothers rose from 66 to 
76 percent, and over 20 million children were in need of nonparental 
care (Besharov and Samari 2001; Adams and Rohacek 2002). Lack of 
access to early child care is one of the main barriers to the successful 
implementation of PRWORA’s work requirements (Ehrle, Adams, and 
Tout 2001). Although total federal funding for child care has increased 
for working families (through Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
and the Child Care and Development Block Grant), child care remains 
a major concern for parents of young children (Meyers and Heintze 
1999; Meyers et al. 2001; Teitler, Reichman, and Nepomnyaschy 2004), 
and particularly for those of young children from low-income families 
(Kamerman and Kahn 1995; Ehrle et al. 2001; Kamerman and Kahn 
2004; Loeb et al. 2004). 

Early childhood educators, psychologists, and other policy-based pro- 
fessionals have recently reviewed existing studies and identify the need 
for a new research on Head Start (Zigler and Styfco 2004). Arthur 
Reynolds (2004, 382-84) suggests the utility of determining the optimal 
timing and duration, or “dosage effects,” of program participation. Sev- 
eral national evaluations have begun to study Head Start dosage effects. 
The Head Start Impact Study (Puma et al. 2006), the National Early 
Head Start Research and Evaluation Study (Love et al. 2005; Raikes et 
al. 2006), and the Head Start Family and Child Experience Survey 
(FACES; West et al. 2007) examine the effect of children’s ages of entry 
into the program. These studies are among the few randomized ex- 
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perimental efforts that capture information on children’s ages of en- 
rollment. The Head Start Impact Study (n = 4,667) reports that chil- 
dren who enroll in Head Start at age 3 have better outcomes than 
children who enroll at age 4 (Puma et al. 2006). Also, the parents of 
children enrolled at age 3 are found to gain more positive parenting 
skills. Although most national evaluations of Head Start’s effect use entry 
age in the sampling process, no study has yet used entry age as the 
primary independent variable. Increases in the number of young Head 
Start enrollees and the demand for evidence of Head Start’s effects 
necessitate an examination of Head Start’s influence on children by age 
of entry. 


Factors Included in This Study 


This study specifically compares children who enter Head Start at age 
3 with those who enter it at age 4. Among 909,201 Head Start partici- 
pants in 2006, most entered the program at age 3 (35 percent) or at 
age 4 (51 percent; USDHHS 2007). Only a few (4 percent) enrolled at 
age 5. Children under the age of 3 (10 percent) are likely to enroll in 
Early Head Start, a separate program. 

This study examines both short- and long-term effects of Head Start 
entry age. It focuses on a range of outcomes. Most recent studies of 
Head Start consider long-term outcomes (Lee et al. 1990; Currie and 
Thomas 1995, 1999; Garces, Thomas, and Currie 2002, Love et al. 2005; 
Puma et al. 2006; Raikes et al. 2006; West et al. 2007). Although early 
evaluation studies (Cicirelli 1969) focused on specific, narrowly defined 
outcome measures, such as IQ, later studies (Consortium for Longitu- 
dinal Studies 1978, 1983; Zigler and Trickett 1978; Bronfenbrenner 
1979) also consider noncognitive outcomes (McKey et al. 1985; Zigler 
and Styfco 2004; Love et al. 2005; Puma et al. 2006; Raikes et al. 2006; 
West et al. 2007). 

Particular focus in this study falls on whether maternal education and 
maternal verbal test scores moderate the estimated effects on outcome 
of children’s age at entry. Studies suggest that maternal education di- 
rectly and indirectly facilitates the effects of early interventions, includ- 
ing Head Start. In a number of early intervention programs, maternal 
education is associated with positive outcomes for the child (Benasich, 
Brooks-Gunn, and Clewell 1992; Scarborough and Dobrich 1994; Yosh- 
ikawa 1995; Benasich and Brooks-Gunn 1996; Lyytinen, Laakso, and 
Poikkeus 1998; Baydar et al. 2003; Hoff 2003). For example, Helen 
Raikes and associates (2006) show that maternal education is related to 
gains in reading skills, and Kyunghee Lee (20050) finds that maternal 
education is linked to positive conceptions of child development. Ma- 
ternal verbal test scores, measured by the Armed Forces Qualification 
Test (AFQT), are used as indicators of family socioeconomic charac- 
teristics in studies of early interventions (Herrnstein and Murray 1994), 
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including Head Start (Currie and Thomas 1999; Levine and Painter 
1999). 

Head Start participants may differ on baseline characteristics in ways 
that reflect the reasons some children enroll in Head Start at age 3 
instead of at age 4. These baseline variables may also influence Head 
Start’s effect on children. Therefore, several individual, family, and con- 
textual factors are controlled statistically to extract the unique effects 
of Head Start entry age on child outcomes. Child characteristics (birth 
weight, gender, birth order, whether he or she has special needs, whether 
the child’s family speaks a language other than English at home), ma- 
ternal characteristics (marital status, employment status, age at a child’s 
birth, and ethnicity), and family variables (income, nonmaternal child- 
care arrangement prior to Head Start, and duration of Head Start) are 
controlled. 


Method 
The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979 


The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth data stem from the National 
Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) sponsored by the U.S. Department of La- 
bor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics (2004a, 20046). To assist in the evalu- 
ation of expanded employment and training programs for youth, NLS 
drew a national sample (hereafter, NLSY79) of young women and young 
men born between January 1, 1957, and December 31, 1964. The 
NLSY79 sample includes an overrepresentation of blacks, Hispanics, and 
various (nonblack, non-Hispanic) economically disadvantaged popula- 
tions. The total NLSY79 sample of 12,686 young men and women was 
first interviewed in 1979, when sample members were between 14 and 
21 years old. These respondents were interviewed annually until 1994 
and have been interviewed biannually since then. Data from the children 
born to NLSY79 women have been collected biannually since 1986. 
These data include information on children’s cognitive, socioemotional, 
and physiological assessments, as well as measures of their family back- 
grounds. The 8,100 children of the NLSY79 female respondents, as of 
2002, represent about 90 percent of all children born to the NLSY79 
women (U.S. Department of Labor 2004a, 54). However, the sample of 
NLSY79 children is not a nationally representative random sample. 
Rather, it represents children born to young women in the NLSY79 
sample (Han, Waldfogel, and Brooks-Gunn 2001). The current study 
uses data from the 2002 wave. 


Targeted Sample 


Through 2002, data were collected on 7,467 of the 8,100 children born 
to NLSY79 women. Starting in 1988, the NLSY79 collected data on 
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sample members’ interactions with Head Start. Data on Head Start en- 
rollment have been collected every 2 years, and collection continues. 
Mothers who did not provide information on Head Start enrollment in 


previous survey years are asked again for such information in subsequent 


surveys. 

Two maternal interview items on Head Start were used to select a 
final sample for this study.' Mothers were asked (1) whether their chil- 
dren have ever been enrolled in Head Start and (2) how old their 
children were when they first attended Head Start (U.S. Department of 
Labor 2000, 11-12). Among 7,467 children whose mothers were inter- 
viewed, 1,878 children reportedly participated in Head Start and thus 
are selected for this study (the number of children whose mothers re- 
ported that their child was enrolled each survey year is 874 in 1988, 
234 in 1990, 204 in 1992, 191 in 1994, 143 in 1996, 114 in 1998, 50 in 
2000, and 68 in 2002). Head Start entry age is then used to select the 
final sample. Out of 1,878 children who reportedly enrolled in Head 
Start, 325 children are excluded: children whose mothers provided no 
information on the child’s age at entry into Head Start (n = 13), those 
who were reported to enter Head Start before age 3 or were reported 
as currently enrolled (n = 74), and those who were reported to enter 
at age 5 or older (n = 238). The final sample consists of 1,553 children 
who were reported to have entered Head Start at age 3 (n = 589) or 
at age 4 (n = 964). 

Appendix table Al presents characteristics of the targeted samples 
for children who enrolled in Head Start at age 3 or at age 4 as well as 
the characteristics of those who were enrolled in Head Start but were 
excluded from the targeted sample. The targeted sample does not differ 
from the excluded sample to a statistically significant degree on most 
child and maternal characteristics. The likelihood of exclusion from the 
targeted sample increases with a child’s age. Children with black moth- 
ers are more likely to be excluded than are children with white mothers. 
Maternal education and AFQT scores are both related to the likelihood 
of exclusion. Mothers of excluded Head Start children have lower AFQT 
scores and less education than mothers of children included in the 
targeted sample. Children who are excluded from the study have lower 
reading and math scores and higher behavioral problem scores than 
those of children who are included. 


Variables Used in the Study 
Outcome Measures for Children 


Children’s developmental outcomes are measured by reading, math, 
and behavioral problem scores. Starting in 1986, the NLSY assessed 
children’s reading and math scores biannually using the Peabody In- 
dividual Achievement Tests (PIAT) and behavioral problem scores based 
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on the Behavioral Problem Index (BPI). The PIAT (Dunn and Mark- 
wardt 1970) is a wide-ranging measure of academic achievement in 
reading and math for children age 5 and older. The BPI (Peterson and 
Zill 1986) measures behavioral problems in children age 4 and older. 

The PIAT and BPI scores, measured when children are 5-6 years old 
(from 1986 to 2002), represent the short-term outcomes. These are the 
nearest outcomes to the point of Head Start entry age. The numbers 
of children with measured short-term outcomes are 813 for reading, 
813 for math, and 871 for behavioral scores. The discrepancy between 
the sample size (nm = 1,553) and the number of children with scores 
for short-term outcomes is due to the fact that some Head Start children 
were older than 5 to 6 years in 1986, when the NLSY79 began to collect 
data on children. 

Children’s outcomes measured between ages 11 and 12 represent 
long-term outcomes. Because some of the sampled children were too 
young to be assessed for age 11-12 outcomes in 2002 (the last wave of 
data used in this study), long-term outcome scores are available for 
approximately 60 percent of the 1,553 sample children. The numbers 
of children with measured long-term outcomes are 930 for reading, 934 
for math, and 942 for behavioral scores. Outcomes measured between 
ages 13 and 14 are not analyzed, because children age 14 years and 
older were not given reading, math, or behavioral assessments. 

Children’s reading scores.—Children’s reading skills are represented by 
reading recognition achievement scores obtained from the PIAT. The 
PIAT reading recognition assessment measures word recognition and 
pronunciation ability, both of which are essential components of reading 
achievement. It contains 84 items, each of which has four response 
options. Questions increase in difficulty from preschool to high school 
levels. Skills assessed include matching letters, naming names, and read- 
ing single words aloud. The PIAT was standardized in the 1960s on a 
national sample of 2,887 children in grades ranging from kindergarten 
through twelfth grade. In interpreting the normed scores, users should 
consider social changes that affect mathematics and reading knowledge 
(Dunn and Markwardt 1970, 81-91). The mean scores for reading rec- 
ognition assessments are 101.2 (SD = 12.5) at ages 5-6 and 97.1 
(SD = 14.6) at ages 11-12. 

Children’s math scores.—Children’s math skills are measured by math- 
ematical achievement scores in the PIAT. The PIAT math test measures 
a child’s achievement in mathematics and consists of 84 multiple-choice 
items that increase in difficulty with the age of the subject. The test begins 
with such skills as recognizing numerals. It progresses to measure ad- 
vanced concepts in geometry and trigonometry. The mean PIAT math 
scores are 94.5 (SD = 12.9) at ages 5-6 and 95.3 (SD = 12.9) at ages 
11-12. 

Children’s behavioral outcomes.—The BPI measures behavioral outcomes 
(Peterson and Zill 1986). It consists of 28 items that are derived from 
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the Achenbach Behavior Problems Checklist (Achenbach and Edel- 
brock 1981) and other child behavior scales (Graham and Rutter 1968; 
Rutter, Tizard, and Whitmore 1970; Kellam et al. 1975). Mothers are 
asked whether their child engaged in specific behaviors in the 3 months 
prior to assessment. For each question, they are oT to choose one © 
of three responses (“often true,” “sometimes true,” and “not true”). 
Responses to individual items are dichotomized and summed to produce 
a BPI score for each child. For each item, a response of “often true” or 
“sometimes true” is given a score of one, and each response of “not 
true” is given a score of zero. In addition to one overall BPI raw score, 
standardized scores are constructed from the 1981 National Health In- 
terview Survey data (in these data, the national mean is 100, and the 
standard deviation is 15). Total standardized BPI scores are used for 
the current study. The mean BPI scores for the sample are 108.3 
(SD = 15.3) at ages 5-6 and 110.1 (SD = 15.2) at ages 11-12. 


Maternal Education and AFQT Scores 


Maternal education level is ascertained from mothers for every year from 
1979 through 2002. It is coded as the number of reported years of 
education. The levels of maternal education used here are those re- 
ported when children are 5-6 years old (mean is 11.4 years; SD = 
2.0; range = 0-18) and 11-12 years old (mean is 11.7 years; SD = 
2.1; range = 0-20). For the purpose of this study, mother’s education 
level is categorized into two groups: less than a high school education 
is defined as fewer than 12 years of education; high school education 
or more is defined as 12 or more years of education. In the current 
sample, 447 mothers, or 31.6 percent, reported having less than a high 
school education when the children were 5-6 years old. In the second 
assessment (when the children were 11-12 years old), 349 mothers (26.8 
percent) reported having less than a high school education. The Armed 
Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) intelligence measures are derived 
from the mother’s profile scores on the Armed Services Vocational Ap- 
titude Battery (ASVAB), which was administered to NLSY respondents 
in 1980 (U.S. Department of Defense 1982). The ASVAB consists of 10 
tests that measure knowledge and skill: (1) general science, (2) arith- 
metic reasoning, (3) word knowledge, (4) paragraph comprehension, 
(5) numerical operations, (6) coding speed, (7) auto and shop infor- 
mation, (8) mathematics knowledge, (9) mechanical comprehension, 
and (10) electronics information. A composite score derived from four 
subsections (arithmetic reasoning, word knowledge, paragraph com- 
prehension, and numerical operations) is used to construct the AFQT 
percentile scores. These scores determine trainability and general ap- 
titude for enlistment in the armed forces. The norms for the AFQT are 
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based on persons who are at least 17 years old. For the current sample, 
the mean AFQT score is 20.2 (SD = 18.1; range = 1-99). 


Other Baseline Variables 


Several individual and family variables serve as covariates. Child char- 
acteristics include (10.7 percent low birth weight [5.5 pounds or less], 
gender [48 percent female], birth order [mean is 2.1; SD = 1.3], and 
whether the child has special needs [9.4 percent]). Maternal and family 
characteristics as measured at the child’s birth include ethnicity (52 
percent black, 22 percent Hispanic, and 26 percent white), mother’s 
age (mean is 23.6; SD = 5.4), marital status (39 percent married, spouse 
present), employment status (32 percent employed), number of chil- 
dren in the household (mean is 1.9; SD = 1.1), family income in 2002 
dollars (mean is $21,540; SD = $19,565), early nonmaternal child care 
(50 percent), and use of a language other than English in the home 
(11.6 percent). Analyses determine whether a child has special needs 
by mothers’ responses to questions concerning their child’s health (U.S. 
Department of Labor 2000, 33-36). Mothers were asked whether their 
child had any physical, emotional, or mental conditions that limit or 
prevent the child’s participation in regular schools. They were also asked 
whether the child uses any type of special equipment (e.g., crutches, 
wheelchair, special shoes, helmet, breathing mask, catheter, or other 
medical equipment). Nonmaternal child-care arrangements are mea- 
sured by asking mothers about their primary child-care arrangements 
for 1 month or more during the child’s first year of life and about where 
that care took place. Nonmaternal child care is coded as one if a child 
received care (by the child’s other parent, stepparent, sibling, grand- 
parent, other relative, or nonrelative) in either the child’s home or 
caretaker’s home. It is also coded as one if a child attends a day-care 
center, a nursery, or a preschool. All other forms of care are coded zero. 
Duration of the child’s Head Start enrollment is coded with four ordinal 
categories in the NLSY data (1 = less than 3 months, 2 = 3-11 months, 
3 = 12-23 months, and 4 = 2 years or more). In the current sample, 
3.9 percent have a duration of less than 3 months, 26.8 percent have 
3-11 months, 42.7 percent have 12-23 months, and 26.6 percent have 
2 years or more. 

Each cohort year is coded as a dummy variable and entered into the 
analysis. In each case, a member of that cohort is coded as one, and all 
others are coded as zero. The cohorts include 720 children in 1988, 
185 in 1990, 172 in 1992, 162 in 1994, 119 in 1996, 97 in 1998, 43 in 
2000, and 55 in 2002. Child’s age (in months) is measured at each 
biannual assessment by Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Age (Dunn 
and Dunn 1981). Among children assessed at 5-6 years, the mean age 
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is 71.1 months (SD = 7.5). In the second (age 11-12) assessment, the 
mean age is 134.1 months (SD = 30.0). 


Analyses and Results 
Descriptives 


Table 1 presents the characteristics of children, mothers, and families 
for each age of children’s entry into Head Start. Out of 1,553 children, 
37.9 percent (n = 589) entered Head Start at age 3, and 62.1 percent 
(n = 964) entered at age 4. Independent ¢tests are used to examine 
whether children who enter Head Start at age 3 differ from those who 
enter Head Start at age 4. Results suggest that few child and maternal 
characteristics differ to a statistically significant degree by children’s age 
of Head Start entry. Children who enter Head Start at age 3 stay in the 
program statistically significantly longer (3.3, SD = 0.9) than children 
who enter at age 4 (2.7, SD = 0.7). Mothers of children who enter 
Head Start at age 3 tend to give birth at an older age (24.0 years) and 
have fewer children (1.8) than mothers of children who enter at age 4 
(23.4 years; 2.0 children). Mothers who report using a language other 
than English at home enroll their children at age 3 less commonly (8.4 
percent) than they do at age 4 (13.7 percent). Among children with 
black mothers, 60 percent enroll at age 3, and 47 percent enroll at age 
4. Among sampled children of Hispanic mothers, 20 percent enter at 
age 3, and 22 percent enter at age 4. Among children with white moth- 
ers, 20 percent enter at age 3, and 30 percent enter at age 4. Although 
the two groups do not differ to a statistically significant degree on the 
mothers’ years of education, maternal AFQT scores are lower for moth- 
ers of children who enter at age 3 (18.3) than they are for those who 
enroll their children at age 4 (21.4). 


Academic and Behavioral Outcomes at Ages 5-6 


Analysis.—The model estimation for short-term outcomes is described 
in appendix B. In this model, five steps of linear regression analyses are 
estimated to predict children’s PIAT reading, math, and BPI scores, as 
measured when children are 5-6 years old. The Chow test (Norusis 
2006) is conducted to determine the model fit. The list-wise missing 
method is used for all analyses. 

In step 1, all baseline variables (8,X), including four categories for 
the duration of Head Start enrollment, are entered into each regression. 
In step 2, children’s entry age (8, AGE [1 = children who entered Head 
Start at age 3, 0 = all others]) is entered into the model. In step 3, 
maternal education variables (8, MOMEDU [1 = 12 years or more, 0 = 
less than 12 years]), measured when children are 5-6 years old, and 
maternal AFQT scores (8,AFQT) are entered into the regression. In 
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step 4, two-way interaction terms are entered; the first interaction is 
between entry age and maternal education (8, AGE x MOMEDU). The 
second is between entry age and AFQT scores (8; AGE x AFQT). In step 
5, three-way interactions among entry age, maternal education, and ma- 
ternal AFQT scores (8,AGE x MOMEDU x AFQT) are also entered 
into the model. 

Findings.—Adding Head Start enrollment age to the regression anal- 
yses, as presented in step 2 results, shows that children’s reading (table 
2), math (table 3), and behavioral problem (table 4) scores at ages 5-6 
do not differ to a statistically significantly degree by the enrollment age. 
Step 3 of tables 2 and 3 indicates, however, that mothers’ AFQT scores 
are associated with the children’s reading (6 = .13, p< .01) and math 
(8 = .10, p<.05) scores; if a mother has a high AFQT score (20.2 or 
higher), her child is likely to score high in reading and math. Results 
for step 4 of table 3 suggest that there are no two-way interaction effects; 
neither maternal AFQT score nor maternal education moderates the 
effects of entry age on reading and math scores. Step 5 of table 2 
indicates that, combined in three-way interactions, maternal education 
and AFQT scores moderate the effects of entry age on reading scores 
at ages 5-6 (6 = .36, p< .10). Figure 1 shows that among the children 
of mothers with less than a high school education and low AFQT scores 
(less than 20.2), reading scores are higher if the child enters Head Start 
at age 3 (101, SD = 12.4) than if the child enters at age 4 (98, SD = 
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Fic. 1.—Interaction effects among entry age, maternal Armed Forces Qualification Test 
scores, and maternal education on reading scores at ages 5-6. 


Table 1 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR VARIABLES INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 





Entry Age Age 3 Age 4 Total pValue 
n (mean [%]) 589 964 
(37.9) (62.1) 1,553 


Child characteristics at birth: 
Year cohort (7): 


From 1988 272 448 720 NS 
From 1990 61 124 185 NS 
From 1992 67 105 172 NS 
From 1994 63 99 162 NS 
From 1996 38 81 119 NS 
From 1998 41 56 97 NS 
From 2000 22 21 43 NS 
From 2002 25 30 55 NS 
Children’s age (in months) at each 
assessment: 
At ages 5-6 71.3 71.0 Th 
(7.1) (7.8) (7.5) NS 
At ages 11-12 133.6 134.4 134.1 
(31.4) (29.2) (30.0) NS 
Low birth weight (%) ley) 10.2 10.7 NS 
Gender (female %) 49.6 46.9 47.9 NS 
Birth order P| 271 ram | 
(1.3) (1.2) (1.3) NS 
Special needs (%) 9.6 9.3 9.4 NS 
Duration enrolled in Head Start* 3.3 2.7 2.9 
(.9) (.7) (8.1) eH 


Characteristics of the mother follow- 
ing birth of Head Start child: 


Mother’s age at child’s birth 24.0 23.4 23.6 
(5.5) (5.2) (5.4) * 
Number of children 1.8 2.0 io 
(1.0) (1.1) (1.1) < 
Marital status (% married) 39 40 39 NS 
Employment status (% employed) 30 34 32 NS 
Family income 21,405 21,624 21,540 
(20,043) (19,277) (19,565) NS 
Nonmaternal child care (%)” 51 49 50 NS 
Ethnicity (%): 
Black 60 47 52 a 
Hispanic 20 22 22 NS 
White 20 30 26 pies 
Language (other than English) spo- 
ken at home (%) 8.4 13.7 11.6 * 
Maternal AFQT scores 18.3 21.4 20.2 
(17.3) (18.5) (CRS Si 
Mother has high school education or 
higher: 
At children’s ages 5-6 69.7 . 67.6 68.4 NS 
At children’s ages 11-12 74.6 72.3 Ey NS 
Child outcome variables: 
Reading (PIAT reading): 
At ages 5-6 101.5 101.1 101.2 
(12.9) (12.4) (12.5) NS 
At ages 11-12 96.9 97.1 97.1 


(14.7) (14.6) (14.6) NS 
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Math (PIAT math): 


At ages 5-6 93.8 95.0 94.5 
(12.8) (13.3) (12.9) NS 
At ages 11-12 93.7 96.2 95.3 
(12.7) (12.9) (12.9) ats 
Behavioral Problem Index score 
(BPI): 
At ages 5-6 107.6 108.7 108.3 
(15.1) (15.4) (15.3) NS 
At ages 11-12 109.4 110.6 110.1 
(15.8) (14.8) (15.2) NS 





Nore.—AFQT = Armed Forces Qualification Test; PLAT = Peabody Individual Achieve- 
ment Test; BPI = Behavioral Problem Index; NS = not statistically significant. Valid cases 
differ depending on variables. Unless otherwise specified, results are means, and standard 
deviations are presented in parentheses. 

* 1 = less than 3 months, 2 = 3-11 months, 3 = 11-23 months, 4 = 2 years or more. 

» For the first year of child’s life. It includes all types of nonmaternal care (home-based, 
center-based, or care by relatives) either at the child’s home or elsewhere. 

pap< 05: 

Paap.) 

EAST <2001, 


11.5, t = 1.74, df = 166, p<.10). By comparison, among the children 
of mothers with a high school education (or more) and high AFQT 
scores (20.2 or higher), the reading scores of those who enter at age 3 
(106, SD = 12.5) do not differ to a statistically significant degree from 
the scores of those who enter at age 4 (103, SD = 11.8, ¢ = 1.47, 
df = 266, NS). Reading scores for children of mothers with less than 
a high school education and high AFQT scores do not differ by entry 
age. So too, the reading scores among children of mothers with a high 
school education (or more) and low AFQT scores do not differ by age 
of Head Start entry. 

The analyses reveal statistically significant relations among covariates. 
Step 3 of table 4 suggests that children of mothers with at least a high 
school education are likely to have fewer perceived behavioral problems 
(8 = —.09, p<.10) than children of those with less than a high school 
education. Step 1 of table 4 suggests that girls have statistically significantly 
fewer behavioral problems than boys do (6 = —.08, p< .05). In step 1, 
reading (6 = —.18, p<.05) and math (6 = —.23, p<.01) scores are 
estimated to decrease with birth order. Black children are estimated to 
have higher reading scores (8 = .17, p<.001) and lower BPI scores (8 
= —.11, p<.05) than white children do. Family income at the child’s 
birth is estimated to be negatively associated with BPI scores (8 = —.16, 
p<.001). Children who have special needs are estimated to have higher 
BPI (8 = .10, p< .05) than those among children without special needs. 
Also, the age of the mother at the child’s birth is estimated to be sta- 
tistically significantly related to the child’s math scores (8 = .16, p< 
.O1). 


PREDICTING CHILDREN’S READING SCORES AT 5—6 YEARS (n = 611) 


Table 2 





s 





Reading Scores Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 Step 4 Step 5 
Constant 118.38 118.72 117.70 117.44 117.52 
Low birth weight Ae; ef, = .20 —.34 —.34 
(1.73) (1.60) Ge a (1.62) (1.62) 
[—.02] [—.09] [—.01] [—.01] [-.01] 
Female 1.44 1.94 1.657 1.66 1.69° 
(.99) (.89) (.98) (.99) (.98) 
[.06] [.08] [.07] [.07] [.07] 
Birth order 2.25% = 216% oun = iL.68 —2.14 
(1.01) (1.02) (1.02) (1.02) (.94) 
Ree | Ty [-.14] lm Ll ie13| 
Special needs SAlgil =a) —1.47 Ale, A a | 
(1.56) (1.55) (1.55) (1.56) (1.56) 
[-.04] [—.04] [034 r= 03] [=2031 
Mother’s age at child’s 
birth 06 .02 =02 =02 02 
(.20) (.20) (.20) (.20) (.20) 
[.02] [.01] [-.01] [—01} ie. 00] 
Number of children .26 —.09 —.06 70 —.06 
(.86) (.86) (.86) (.86) (.86) 
[.02] [=201] [=01] [00] i201] 
Marital status = 03 14 =.02 -09 .09 
(.99) (.99) (.99) (1.00) (1.00) 
[.0] [.01] [.00] [.00] [.00] 
Employment status 1.39 1.50 1.44 1.44 VAS 
(1.04) (1.03) (1.03) (1.04) (1.04) 
[.05] [.06] [.06] [.06] [.06] 
Family income* 4.89° 4.89° 2.74 2.76 2.76 
.00 .00 .00 .00 .00 
[.08] [.08] [.04] [.04] [.04] 
Language (other than En- 
) spoken at 
ome 47 43 50 AT 47 
(1.51) (1.51) (1.51) (1.51) (4.51) 
‘ [.01] [. + i [.01] [.01] [.01] 
Nonmaternal child care .65 33 35 35 
(1.01) dl: 00) (1.02) (1.02) (1.02) 
[.03] [.02] [.01] [.01] [.01] 
pbs 
Black 4.19% 4.07*** 5.54*** 5.50*** 5.44 
(1.17) (LEL7) (1.29) (1.29) (1.29) 
; : [.17] [.16] [.22] [.22] [.22] 
Hispanic 1.85 2.20 2.14 2.14 2.14 
(1.50) (1.49) (1.49) (1.50) (1.50) 
; [.06] [.07] [.07] [.07] [.07] 
White (reference 
group 
Duration in Head Start” Si 9 —.80 Sis 102 Si 
(.54) (.60) (.65) (.60) (.60) 
i=0l) [—.05] [—.05] [=.05] [—.05] 
Entry age into Head Start 
(at age 3) 92 1.08 1.16 4.45 
(1.14) (1.14) (2.21) (2.78) 
[.04] [.04] [.04] [.17] 
Maternal AFQT score .09** .08* .08* 
(.03) (.04) (.04) 
[.13] [.12] [.12] 
Maternal education (high 
school or higher) 1.45 1.80 1.78 
(1.26) (5d) (1.54) 
[.05] [.06] [.06] 
Two-way interactions: 
Entry age at 3 x ma- 
ternal AFQT scores —1.02 —5.03 
(2.46) (3.20) 
[-.04] alts) 
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Entry age at 3 x ma- 


ternal education 03 a7 
(.06) (.17) 
; ; [.04] S| 
Three-way interaction: 
Spee a X maternal 
QT scores X ma- 
ternal education 347 
(G7) 
‘ [.36] 
R’ changes 1297 001 O17 001 .005* 





Note.—AFQT = Armed Forces Qualification Test. All models also control for year 
cohorts and child’s age at assessment. Results are unstandardized coefficients. Standard 
ae are enclosed within parentheses, and standardized coefficients are enclosed within 

rackets. 

“Family income was divided by 10,000. 

a = ay than 3 months, 2 = 3-11 months, 3 = 12~23 months, 4 = 2 years or more. 

p<.10. 

pp 05: 

Sp =-0ls 

ca 00). 


Academic and Behavioral Outcomes at Ages 11-12 


Analysis.—The model estimation for long-term outcomes is described 
in appendix B. The effects of Head Start entry age are examined for 
children’s PIAT reading, math, and BPI scores. These measures were 
assessed when the child was 11-12 years old. Estimates employ a series 
of regression analyses similar to but separate from those used to deter- 
mine short-term effects. 

Findings.—The effects of Head Start entry age on long-term reading 
(table 5), math (table 6), and behavioral outcomes (table 7) are pre- 
sented, respectively. Regression analyses indicate that the changes in R- 
square are statistically significant for reading and math scores when 
three-way interactions among entry age, maternal AFQT scores, and 
maternal education are added in the model. Thus, step 5 is appropriate 
and preferred for explaining reading and math scores. Step 4 is pre- 
ferred for explaining behavioral outcomes. 

Step 2 of table 5 shows results from reading scores assessed at ages 
11-12. The scores of children who enter Head Start at age 3 do not 
differ to a statistically significant degree from those who enter at age 4. 
Results presented in step 3 of table 5 suggest that, among children assessed 
between the ages of 11 and 12, reading scores are positively associated 
with maternal education, such that scores are substantially higher among 
the children of mothers with a high school education (or more) than 
they are among the children of mothers with less than a high school 
education (8 = .07, p<.10). So too, children’s reading scores at ages 
11-12 are correlated with their mothers’ AFQT scores (6 = .28, p< 
001). 

Results suggest that maternal education further moderates the ef- 
fects of Head Start entry at age 3 on reading scores by ages 11-12 
(8 = —.20, p<.05; step 4, table 5). Separate (tests (not shown) in- 


Table 3 


PREDICTING CHILDREN’S MATH ScoRES AT 5—6 YEARS (n = 627) 





Math Scores 





Constant 
Low birth weight 


Female 


Birth order 


Special needs 


Mother’s age at child’s 
birth 


Number of children 


Marital status 


Employment status 


Family income* 


Language (other than En- 
glish) spoken at home 


Nonmaternal child care 


Ethnicity: 
Black 


Hispanic 


White (reference group) 
Duration in Head Start” 


Entry age into Head Start 
(at age 3) 


Maternal AFQT score 


Step 1 


79.90 

45 
(1.68) 
[.02] 

1.28 
(.94) 
[.05] 

—2,98** 

(1.03) 
[—.23] 
—3,37" 
(1.77) 
[—.08] 


63** 
(.23) 
[.16] 

16 
(.89) 
[.01] 

06 

(1.03) 
[.00] 
1.31 

(1.08) 
[.05] 

—.08 

00 

[-.01] 


—.30 
(1.57) 
[-.01] 
30 
(1.05) 
[.01] 


—2.06* 
(1.19) 
[—.08] 
—.88 
(1.55) 
[—.03] 


seillatay ate 
(.60) 
0] 


Step 2 


76.76 

44 
(1.68) 
[.01] 

1.25 
(.93) 
[.05] 

—3.01** 

(1.04) 
[—.23] 
—3,40* 
(1.77) 
[—.08] 


63** 
(.23) 
[.16] 

—.40 
(.89) 
[—.00] 
26 
(1.04) 
[.01] 
1.29 
(1.08) 
[.05] 
ii 
00 
[—.02] 


—.50 
(1.58) 
[-.01] 
25 
(1.05) 
[.01] 


—2.01* 
(1.20) 
[—.08] 
—.54 
(1.56) 
[—.02] 


—1.46* 
(.66) 
[—.10] 


—.39 
(1.17) 
[—.02] 


Step 3 


75.83 

60 
(1.69) 
[.01] 

1.18 
(.93) 
[.05] 
—2.60* 
(1.04) 
[—.20] 
—3.52* 
(1.76) 
[—.08] 


48* 
(.23) 
[.12] 

14 
(.89) 
[.00] 

12 

(1.04) 
[.01] 
1.22 

(1.08) 
[.05] 

—11 

00 

[—.02] 


— 43 
(1.58) 
[—.01] 
=18 
(1.06) 
[—.00] 


—.88 
(1.32) 
[—.03] 
—.60 
(1.55) 
[—.02] 


-1.37* 
(.66) 
[—.09] 


—.32 
(1.17) 
[—.01] 
07* 
(.03) 
[.10] 


Step 4 


76.33 

60 
(1.69) 
[.01] 

1.17 
(.93) 
[.05] 
~2.59* 
(1.04) 
[—.20] 
—3.36* 
(1.76) 
[—.08] 


48* 
(.23) 
[.12] 

09 
(.90) 
[.01] 

33 

(1.04) 
[.01] 
1.23 

(1.08) 
[.05] 

=H 

00 

[—.02] 


Step 5 


76.37 

60 
(1.69) 
[.01] 

1.17 
(.93) 
[.05] 
—2.59* 
(1.05) 
[—.20] 
—3,32* 
(1.76) 
[-.07] 


AT# 
(.23) 
[.12] 


(90) 
[.01] 


(1.04) 
[.01] 
1.23 

(1.08) 
[.05] 

—11 

00 
[—.02] 


—.44 
(1.58) 
[—01) 


(1.06) 
[.00] 


—.75 
(1.24) 
[—.03] 
—.57 
(1.56) 
[—.02] 


= 1.36" 
(.66) 
[-.09] 


—1,28 
(2.85) 
[—.05] 
07 
(.04) 
[.09] 
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Maternal education (high 


school or higher) 1.96 12 1.24 
(1.29) (1.58) (1.58) 
[.07] [.04] [.04] 


Two-way interactions: 
Entry age at 3 x mater- 


nal AFQT scores 05 09 
(.06) (.18) 
[.05] [—.09] 

Entry age at 3 x mater- 
nal education 193 16 
(2.52) (3.29) 
[.07] [.01] 


Three-way interaction: 
Entry age at 3 xX mater 
nal AFQT scores x 


maternal education 5 
(.18) 

[.15] 
FR’ changes sities .000 014s" 002 .001 





Nore.—AFQT = Armed Forces Qualification Test. All models also control for year 
cohorts and child’s age at assessment. Results are unstandardized coefficients. Standard 
errors are enclosed within parentheses, and standardized coefficients are enclosed within 
brackets. 

* Family income was divided by 10,000. 

> 1 = less than 3 months, 2 = 3-11 months, 3 = 12-23 months, 4 = 2 years or more. 

*p<.10. 
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dicate that, among children of mothers with less than a high school 
education, those who enter at age 3 have higher reading scores (94.5, 
SD = 13.5) than those who enter at age 4 (91.2, SD = 13.11, t= 
1.93, df = 254, p<.10). Figure 2 shows that there is evidence of mod- 
eration among Head Start entry age, maternal AFQT scores, and ma- 
ternal education for reading scores (8 = .38, p< .10; step 5, table 5). 
Separate ¢-tests indicate that, among children whose mothers have less 
than a high school education and low AFQT scores, reading scores at 
ages 11-12 are substantially higher if the children entered Head Start at 
age 3 (97, SD = 13.5) than they are if they entered at age 4 (91, 
SD = 12.2, t = 2.51, df = 205, p< .05). In contrast, results suggest that 
reading scores do not differ by age of Head Start entry among children 
of mothers with a high school education (or more) and high AFQT 
scores, children of mothers with at least a high school education and 
low AFQT scores, and children of mothers with less than a high school 
education and high AFQT scores. 

Table 6 presents the regression results predicting children’s math scores 
at ages 11-12. The reported results suggest that math scores by ages 11-12 
are lower for children who enter Head Start at age 3 than they are for 
children who enter at age 4 (6 = —.08, p< .10; step 2). Children’s math 
scores at ages 11-12 are positively associated with both maternal AFQT 


Table 4 


PREDICTING CHILDREN’S BEHAVIORAL PROBLEM SCORES AT 5—6 YEARS (nm = 654) 








Behavioral Scores Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 
Constant 116.32 116.23 112.56 
Low birth weight 3.577 4,357 4.20* 
(2.17) (2.24) (2.24) 
[.06] [.08] [.07] 
Female —2.54% —2.69* 2) or 
(1.14) (1.21) (lez) 
[—.08] [—.09] [-.09] 
Birth order .89 58 44 
(1.20) (1.21) (1.21) 
[.06] [.04] [.03] 
Special needs 5.32* 5.28* 5,257 
(2.10) (2.10) (2.09) 
[.10] [.10] [.10] 
Mother’s ; age at child’s 
birth = (ai5 i —.65* —.49* 
(.27) G27) (.28) 
[-.14] [-.14] Leet Ol 
Number of children —.47 ey ds, ats 
(1.11) (1.12) (1.12) 
[—.03] [202] [—.02] 
Marital status 18 Ee .35 
(1.27) (27) (1.27) 
[.01] [.00] [.01] 
Employment status 1.08 OF 1.07 
(1.33) (1.34) (1.33) 
[.03] [.03] [.03] 
Family income* aon One a) ee sO ee 
.00 .00 00 
[= 16] [—.16] [-.14] 
rok (other than En- 
) spoken at 
ome —2:56 =2:50 262 
(1.90) (1.91) (1.91) 
[—.05] [-.05] [—.06] 
Nonmaternal child care .93 1.01 1.39 
(1.28) (1.28) (1.30) 
[.03] [.03] [.05] 
Ethnicity: 
Black —3.54* —3.43* —4,13** 
(1.44) (1.45) (1.61) 
[eee esa AN} lexrkal 
Hispanic 205 = 2.50 3.70 
(1.90) (1.90) (2.01) 
[-.07] [—.09] [—.09] 
White (reference 
group 
Duration in Head Start” 33 .78 75 
(.69) (.77) (ii) 
[.02] [.04] [.04] 
Entry age into Head Start 
(at age 3) 125 SS 
(1.40) (1.40) 
[-.04] [—.04] 
Maternal AFQT score — .04 
(.04) 
[5.05] 
Maternal education (high 
school or higher) —3.02* 
(1.54) 
[—.09] 


Two-way interactions: 
Entry age at 3 x mater 
nal AFC QT scores 


Step 4 


Step 5 


Head Start Enrollment Age 683 


Entry age at 3 x mater- 
nal education 3.07 5.56 
(3.02) (3.94) 
[.09 [.16 
Three-way interaction: 
Entry age at 3 x mater- 


nal T scores x 
maternal education 3 Fed 
(.22) 
[-.19] 
FR changes 07 7#** .001 .010* .002 .001 





Notre.—AFQT = Armed Forces Qualification Test. All models also control for year 
cohorts and child’s age at assessment. Results are unstandardized coefficients. Standard 
0 are enclosed within parentheses, and standardized coefficients are enclosed within 

rackets. 

* Family income was divided by 10,000. 

» 1 = Iess than 3 months; 2 = 3-11 months; 3 = 12-23 months; and 4 = 2 years or 
more. 

Hj desolll 

Sp <.05: 

* p<cOl: 

a p<00]. 


scores (B = .19, p< .001) and maternal education (6 = .13, p< .01; step 
3). In two-way interactions, maternal education is estimated to moderate 
the effects of Head Start entry age on children’s math scores at ages 
11-12 (8 = —.21, p<.05; step 4). Separate ¢tests indicate that, among 
children with mothers who have at least a high school education, math 
scores at ages 11-12 are higher for those who enter Head Start at age 
4 (98.3, SD = 12.4) than they are for children who enter at age 3 (94.7, 
SD = 12.9, t = —3.63, df = 677, p< .001). The three-way interactions 
suggest statistically significant moderation effects of the combination of 
Head Start entry age, maternal AFQT scores, and maternal education 
(6B = .41, p<.05; step 5). As figure 3 shows, separate t-tests indicate 
that, among children of mothers with at least a high school education 
and low AFQT scores, the children’s math scores at ages 11-12 are 
higher if they enter Head Start at age 4 (98, SD = 12.7) than if they 
enter at age 3 (93, SD = 11.9, t = —3.20, df = 366, p< .001). Results 
suggest that math scores do not differ to a statistically significant degree 
on age at Head Start entry among children of mothers with less than 
a high school education and low AFQT scores, those of mothers with 
less than a high school education and high AFQT scores, and those of 
mothers with at least a high school education and high AFQT scores. 
Several baseline variables also are used to estimate effects on reading 
(step 1, table 5) and math (step 1, table 6) scores at ages 11-12. Children 
with special needs are estimated to have statistically low reading (8 = 
—.09, p<.05) and math scores (8 = —.16, p<.001) than those among 
children without special needs. The age of the mother at the child’s birth 
is estimated to be positively correlated with the child’s reading (8 = 
.18, p< .01) and math (6 = .15, p< .05) scores. The number of children 
is negatively associated with reading (8 = —.26, p<.001) and math (8 
= —.15, p<.10) scores. Family income is positively associated with math 
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Fic. 2.—Interaction effects among entry age, maternal Armed Forces Qualification Test 
scores, and maternal education on children’s reading scores at ages 11-12. 


scores (8 = .14, p< .001). Black children have lower math scores by ages 
11-12 (8 = —.17, p<.001) than white children. 

As table 7 shows, children’s behavioral problem scores do not differ 
depending on Head Start entry age. Results suggest, however, that chil- 
dren of mothers with at least a high school education have fewer be- 
havioral problems than the children of mothers with less than a high 
school education (8 = —.11, p<.05; step 3). Children’s behavioral 
problem scores are also statistically significantly associated with such 
other baseline variables as birth weight, gender, special needs status, 
mother’s age at the time of the child’s birth, family income, and lan- 
guage other than English spoken at home. 


Discussion 


The present study, conducted with a data set from the NLSY, compares 
outcomes of children who enter Head Start at age 3 with those of chil- 
dren who enter at age 4. The basic findings suggest that children’s 
reading, math, and behavioral outcomes at ages 5-6 do not differ by 
Head Start entry age. However, positive effects of early Head Start entry 
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are found for children’s reading scores at ages 5—6 among children of 
mothers with less than a high school education and low AFQT scores. 
Results also suggest that children who enter Head Start at age 3 have 
marginally lower math scores at ages 11-12 than do those who enter at 
age 4. Statistical interactions suggest that, reading score outcomes are 
higher among children who enter at age 3 and those whose mothers 
have less than a high school education than the scores of other children. 
Interactions also suggest that, compared to the outcomes of other chil- 
dren, math score outcomes are higher among children who enter at 
age 4 and whose mothers have at least a high school education. These 
effects are more pronounced for children whose mothers have low 
AFOQT scores. Results also suggest that children’s behavioral outcomes 
differ mainly on their mothers’ level of education; mothers with at least 
a high school education reported that their children have fewer be- 
havioral problems than are reported for children whose mothers have 
less education. 


PREDICTING CHILDREN’S READING SCORES AT 11—12 YEARS (n = 607) 


Table 5 





Reading Scores 


Constant 
Low birth weight 


Female 


Birth order 


Special needs 


Mother’s age at child’s 
birth 


Number of children 


Marital status 


Employment status 


Family income* 


Language (other than En- 
glish) spoken at home 


Nonmaternal child care 


Ethnicity: 
Black 


Hispanic 


White (reference group) 
Duration in Head Start” 


Entry age into Head Start 
(at age 3) 


Maternal AFQT score 





Step | Step 2 Step 3 
102.69 102.86 98.99 
1.65 1.51 1.58 
(1.99) (1.98) (1.98) 
[.03] [.03] [.03] 
1.65 1.65 2.19* 
(1.15) (1.15) (1.11) 
[.06] [.06] [.08] 
—.35 i bee 10 
(.96) (.96) (.96) 
[—.03] [.01] [.01] 
—4,'77* —4,77* —3.97* 
(2.02) (2.02) (1.95) 
[-.09] [—.09] {—.08] 
.76** .76* .49* 
(.26) (.26) (.25) 
[.18] [.18] [.12] 
SOD | Se /ONEE eo 20k 
(1.07) (1.07) (1.04) 
[—.26] Lea 25) 
—.97 ee — Dis 
(1.18) (E27) (1.18) 
[—.03] [—.03] [—.04] 
18 44 A7 
(lei) (1.21) (1.20) 
[.01] [.02] [.02] 
01 .04 .04 
.00 .00 .00 
[.01] [.01] [.01] 
—1.95 —1.74 =i ey! 
(1.79) (1.79) (1.79) 
[—.04] [—.04] [—.03] 
Salts —3 —.69 
(1.19) (1.19) (1.20) 
E00) 01) [—.02] 
44 73 53 
(1.45) (1.46) (1.46) 
[.02] [.03] [.02] 
2.94 — 87 Say 
(1.82) (1.83) (1.85) 
ie O2 i i020 [.09] 
—1.50* —1.69* aol lays: 
(.70) (.74) (.72) 
[-.09] [220] [-.09] 
97 1.51 
(1.28) (1.24) 
[.03] [.05] 
D4 
(.04) 
[.28] 


Step 4 


97.39 
1.43 
(1.98) 

[.03] 
9.14* 
(1.11) 
[.07] 

04 

(.96) 
[.00] 
—3.85* 
(1.95) 
[—.08] 


50* 
(.25) 
[.12] 

—3.14** 

(1.04) 
[—.23] 
—1.00 

(1.18) 
[—.03] 

46 
(1.20) 
[.02] 


(1.84) 
[.08] 


—1.48* 
(.71) 
[—.09] 


5.13* 
(2.61) 
[.17] 
21 *** 
(.05) 
[.25] 


(1.84) 
[.08] 


—1.46* 
(.71) 
[—.08] 


8.41** 
(3.13) 
[.28] 
21 *** 
(.05) 
[.25] 


Head Start Enrollment Age 687 


Maternal education (high 
school or higher) 200 4.924% 4.8 7** 
(1.50) (1.86) (1.85) 
[.07] [.14] [.14] 


Two-way interactions: 
Entry age at 3 x mater- 


nal AFQT scores 07 —.34 
(.08) (.23) 
[.06] 329] 
Entry age at 3 x mater- 
nal education =—6.40* —10.42%* 
(2.98) (3.66) 


eee] ered 
Three-way interaction: 
Entry age at 3 x mater- 
nal AFQT scores x 


maternal education 457 
(.24) 
[.38] 

R° changes .098*** .001 07 2*** .007* .005* 





Note.—AFQT = Armed Forces Qualification Test. All models also control for year 
cohorts and child’s age at assessment. Results are unstandardized coefficients. Standard 
errors are enclosed within parentheses, and standardized coefficients are enclosed within 
brackets. 

* Family income was divided by 10,000. 

> 1 = less than 3 months, 2 = 3-11 months, 3 = 12-23 months, 4 = 2 years or more. 

“p<.l0. 

* p< .05. 

op <0. 

ea < O01: 


Effects of Head Start Age of Entry on Short-Term Outcomes for Children 


The findings suggest that reading scores may improve for children with 
low-educated, low-AFQT score mothers if the children enter Head Start 
at age 3. This might be partially due to the fact that Head Start has the 
greatest dosage effects among children whose parents have limited re- 
sources. Studies suggest that mothers’ education level and score on 
intelligence measures, such as AFQT, are positively associated with nur- 
turing home environments for their children. These environments, in 
turn, positively affect children’s development (Bradley et al. 1989; Brad- 
ley, Corwyn, Burchinal et al. 2001; Bradley, Corwyn, McAdoo et al. 2001; 
Brooks-Gunn et al. 2003; Raver, Gershoff, and Aber 2007). Thus, for 
children of mothers with at least high school education, dosage effects 
gained from enrolling a child early might overlap with positive effects 
of parenting skills. The overlap, and therefore the extent of effects, may 
be smaller for children of mothers with less than high school education 
and low AFQT scores. 

The compensatory effects, also known as the lost resources hypothesis, 
have been well-documented for socioeconomically disadvantaged 
groups (Caughy, DiPietro, and Strobino 1994; Yoshikawa 1995; Bur- 
chinal et al. 2000; NICHD 2000). Children reared in at-risk families (i.e., 
those living in poverty, those in which the mother’s education level is 


PREDICTING CHILDREN’S MATH Scores AT 11-12 YEARS (n = 608) 


Table 6 








Math Scores Step 1 Step 2 
Constant 100.71 100.33 
Low birth weight —.59 ssrleMt 
(1.72) (1.71) 
0] fon 
Female 15 18 
(.90) (.90) 
[.01] [.01] 
Birth order = l5) —.05 
(.82) (.83) 
[01] —.00] 
Special needs SOI8SE*” 6 98ee* 
(1.74) (1.74) 
[16] [—.16] 
Mother’s age at child’s 
birth 54* 54 
(.22) (.22) 
[.15] [.15] 
Number of children oi SaEOO 
(.93) (.93) 
[-.15] {[—.14] 
Marital status PAVE} —1.80 
(1.01) (1.01) 
Empl ie oe 
mployment status : : 
Ee (1.04) (1.04) 
[.02] [.02] 
Family income* .08*** .08*** 
.00 .00 
[.14] [.14] 
Language (other than En- 
glish) spoken at home 24 ON 
(1.54) (1.54) 
[.01] [-.00] 
Nonmaternal child care .28 ol 
(1.03) (1.03) 
[.01] [.01] 
Ethnicity: 
Black —4,36*** —4.04** 
(1.28) (1.29) 
era [=17]  [=.26] 
Hispanic =3.89* —3.59* 
(1.57) (1.57) 
a3] a, 
White (reference group) 
Duration enrolled in Head 
Start? eee bes Satlt 
(.61) (.64) 
[-.08] [—.05] 
Entry age into Head Start 
at age 3 Sale 
(1.10) 
[—.08] 


Maternal AFQT score 


Maternal education (high 
school or higher) 


Two-way Interactions: 
Entry ae at 3 x mater- 
nal AFQT scores 





Step 3 Step 4 Step 5 
98.21 96.63 96.64 
ou ies: —.54 
(1.70) (1.70) (1.70) 
[—.01] [—.01] fS:00) 
.06 —.08 08 
(.90) (.90) (.90) 
[.00] [—.00] [—.00] 
307 —.08 —.08 
(.83) (.83) (.83) 
—.01] [-.01] {—.01] 
30,04" "7 CAG 7A 0510 ** 
(1.69) (1.69) (1.69) 
Fasc ey p15) [—.14] 
“2 way wa) 
C22) (.20) (.20) 
[.09] [.08] [.08] 
wield — 41 —.41 
(.91) (.80) (.80) 
10] [03] [—.03] 
2.10 SAI —2.00 
(1.01) (1.01) 1.01) 
[-.08] [08 [-.08] 
.46 4 .46 
(1.03) (1.03) (1.03) 
[.02] [.02] [.02] 
iOe* O78 O7** 
.00 .00 .00 
[.11] [.12] [.12] 
.19 03 .03 
(1.54) (1.53) (1.53) 
[.01] [.00] [.00] 
alo = Le = 14: 
(1.03) (1.03) (1.03) 
—O1} [—-.01] [-.01] 
196 2:03 —2.06 
(1.35) CES.) (1.34) 
[—.08] [—.08] [—.08] 
— .84 = 198 —1.06 
(1.61) (1.60) (1.60) 
[-.03] [—.03] [-.03] 
G03 —.61 =:58 
(.59) (.62) (.62) 
[—.04] [—.04] [—.04] 
= i90" 61 Ou lann 
(1.08) (2.30) (2.75) 
= A004 [.02] [.14] 
ARES elie =LOF* 
(.03) (.04) (.04) 
[.19] [.14] [.14] 
SIG ese DOD n.9 ote 
(1.31) (1.62) (1.61) 
[.13] [.20] [.20] 
sili Soe, 
(.07) (.20) 
ETOP ul =.28) 


Head Start Enrollment Age 689 


Entry age at 3 x mater- 
nal education —5.70* —9 Qh ** 
ae i620) 
Three-way interaction: Ne ee 
Entry age at 3 x mater- 


nal T scores x 
maternal education .43* 
(.21) 
‘ [.41] 
R* changes LOT* .006* 05 1 *** .008* .006* 





Notge.—AFQT = Armed Forces Qualification Test. All models also control for year 
cohorts and child’s age at assessment. Results are unstandardized coefficients. Standard 
ee are enclosed within parentheses, and standardized coefficients are enclosed within 

rackets. 

* Family income was divided by 10,000. 

> 1 = less than 3 months, 2 = 3-11 months, 3 = 12-23 months, 4 = 2 years or more. 

op LO. 

B= OD: 

ep < Ol. 

Seen O01. 


low, and those headed by single parents) benefit more from interven- 
tions than do those who had more advantaged environments (Field et 
al. 1980, 1982; Olds and Kitzman 1993: Ramey and Ramey 1993; Yosh- 
ikawa 1995; Olds et al. 1999; Richardson et al. 1999). This research thus 
suggests that the current trend toward younger children’s Head Start 
participation should continue to be supported, especially for children 
whose parents have few resources. More evaluation is necessary to de- 
termine whether an earlier entry age, even at ages 1 or 2, would be 
beneficial for children. 

The finding that behavioral outcomes are not linked to age of entry 
might occur for several reasons. Although one of Head Start’s goals is 
to increase children’s socioemotional development, the program might 
not provide a behaviorally related curriculum early on. Also, findings 
could reflect differing reporting standards. Children’s behavioral out- 
comes are measured from maternal reports. Mothers may perceive be- 
havior problems differently, as may Head Start teachers, and such dif- 
ferences may, in part, depend on racial or educational background 
(Zimmerman et al. 1995). Head Start participation itself might influence 
mothers with low education levels to set high standards for their chil- 
dren’s behavior and thus may predispose them to notice children’s 
problems. Head Start could also examine whether its curriculum pro- 
vides comprehensive educational programming tailored toward positive 
behavioral outcomes for the participants. 


Effects of Head Start Age of Entry on Long-Term Outcomes 


The finding that children of mothers with less than a high school ed- 
ucation and low AFQT scores (an indicator of intelligence) have higher 
reading scores at ages 11-12 if they enrolled in Head Start early may 
occur because early reading skills at ages 5-6 affect reading skills at ages 


Table 7 


PREDICTING CHILDREN’S BEHAVIORAL PROBLEM SCORES AT 11—12 YEARS (n = 608) 





Behavioral Scores 


Constant 
Low birth weight 


Female 
Birth order 
Special needs 


Mother’s age at child’s 
birth 


Number of children 
Marital status 
Employment status 
Family income* 


Language (other than En- 
lish) spoken at 
ome 


Nonmaternal child care 
Ethnicity: 

Black 

Hispanic 


White (reference 
group) 
Duration in Head Start” 


Entry age into Head Start 
at age 3 


Maternal AFQT score 


Maternal education (high 
school or higher) 


Two-way interactions: 
Entry age at 3 x mater- 
nal AFQT scores 





Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 
122.78 123.00 119.15 
5.40% Gra 5.367 
(2792) (2.32) (2.31) 
[.09] [.09] [.09] 
ne PL ae son —2.68* 
(1.22) (1.23) (1.23) 
30S) ee) =U 
ithe: 47 516, 
(1.15) (1.16) (1.15) 
[.05] [.03] [.03] 
3.80 Sahn 3.90 
(2.19) (2.19) (2.18) 
[.07] [.07] [.07] 
Soe 100" —A4 
(.27) (.27) (.27) 
feels] 3] f10] 
#8) 64 38 
(1.09) (1.10) (1.10) 
[.03] [.04] [.03] 
Ab 20 .09 
(1.29) (1.29) (1.29) 
[200] {-.01] [.00] 
aloo) —1.60 — 1.66 
(1.32) (1.33) (1.33) 
[04s SOO] —.05] 
aes Sete = iighes 
.00 -00 -00 
(fale [asi fd] 
yikes 5.18* 4.88* 
(2.06) (2.08) (2.08) 
feu [.11] [.10] 
=1.02 =.84 mao 
(1.31) (1.31) (1.32) 
[= -03) [.03) Our 
peo —2.10 =2al 
(1.58) (1.60) (1.71) 
eZ) [e0et [—.07] 
—1.06 —1.06 —1.03 
(1.94) (1.94) (1.94) 
[203] [-.03] {= .03) 
18 .60 63 
(.71) (.77) (.76) 
[.01] [.03] [.03] 
St! Str 
(1.38) (1.37) 
te 02) [—.02] 
Saul 
(.04) 
[00 
lh 
(1.66) 
lakh 


Step 4 


119.88 
5.37* 


Step 5 


Head Start Enrollment Age 691 


Entry age at 3 x mater- 


nal education 59 4.27 
(3.35) (4.21) 
[.02] [.13] 


Three-way interaction: 
Enty age at 3 x mater- 
na 


T scores x 
maternal education —=39) 
(27) 
’ [332] 
RF changes .090*** .004 .005* .007 .007 





Note.—AFQT = Armed Forces Qualification Test. All models also control for year 
cohorts and child’s age at assessment. Results are unstandardized coefficients. Standard 
Pie are enclosed within parentheses, and standardized coefficients are enclosed within 

rackets. 

* Family income was divided by 10,000. 

ae ie than 3 months, 2 = 3-11 months, 3 = 12-23 months, 4 = 2 years or more. 

< 10. 

* = 05: 

tt p< 01. 

w= 001. 


11-12. As Reynolds and associates (1996) suggest, various hypotheses 
explain why the effects of early intervention lead to different long-term 
benefits. These explanations include quality of school support (Currie 
and Neidell 2007), strength of family support after leaving the program 
(Bradley, Corwyn, Burchinal et al. 2001; Bradley, Corwyn, McAdoo et 
al. 2001), and variance in cognitive gains (Consortium for Longitudinal 
Studies 1983; Schweinhart et al. 1993; Reynolds 2004). The last of these 
represents the most common explanation for long-term benefits of Head 
Start. Such gains, obtained by the time of program exit, continuously 
influence children’s subsequent development. 

Children who have mothers with less than a high school education 
and who enter Head Start at age 3 also stay longer in Head Start than 
do those who enter at age 4. If the children entered early and stayed 
in Head Start longer, the dosage effects from Head Start’s literacy-en- 
hanced program may enable them to maintain enhanced reading skills 
even after leaving Head Start. The compensated dosage effects in read- 
ing scores seem to be more profound for children with limited resources 
at ages 11-12 than at ages 5-6. Among children assessed at ages 5-6, 
reading scores do not differ by the education level of their mothers, 
even if the children enter Head Start at age 3. Among mothers, edu- 
cation levels rise as the children grow older. Overall, 68.4 percent had 
at least a high school education when their children were assessed at 
ages 5-6; 73.2 percent completed additional education by the time their 
children were assessed at ages 11-12. Perhaps children whose mothers 
lacked high school education at ages 11-12 have relatively fewer re- 
sources than those of similarly educated mothers at the child’s 5- to 6- 
year assessment. 

Furthermore, mothers who have less than a high school education, 
low AFQT scores, and a child enrolled at age 3 (compared with similar 
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mothers who enroll at age 4) may be more motivated to arrange after- 
school and other extracurricular programs, even after children leave 
the Head Start program. These mothers might also fully utilize other 
social service programs, causing a spillover effect. Unmeasured differ- 
ences in mothers’ employment also may be implicated. Among low- 
income families in the 1980s, children whose mothers participated in 
work had higher academic skills than those whose mothers received 
welfare and were not employed (Smith et al. 2000; Brooks-Gunn et al. 
2001). The children of mothers who actively participate in employment 
may receive more benefits from age 3 enrollment in Head Start than 
do those whose mothers participate less actively in work (Lee 2005a). 
Early entry and longer enrollment may contribute to increase in family 
economic well-being (Oyemade, Washington, and Gullo 1989; Wash- 
ington and Bailey 1995), and such increases positively affect children. 
Research should further explore why, for children who enrolled at age 
3 and whose mothers have less than a high school education as well as 
low AFQT scores, reading scores at ages 11-12 are higher than reading 
scores at ages 5-6. Possible factors include the quality of schools that 
Head Start children attend after they leave Head Start (Currie and 
Neidell 2007), the neighborhood in which the children live (Boyle et 
al. 2007), and parenting skills (Bradley, Corwyn, Burchinal, et al. 2001; 
Bradley, Corwyn, McAdoo, et al. 2001). 

The role of math skills in the Head Start curriculum has received less 
attention than that of reading skills. Head Start sites place less emphasis 
on math curriculum, and math skills are also included less in research 
examining Head Start impacts (Love et al. 2005). Effects of other early 
interventions were also less significant on math skills than on reading 
skills (Campbell and Ramey 1994). Children who entered early and 
stayed longer in Head Start might not receive benefits in math skills 
because the Head Start’s math curriculum is less rigorous than its read- 
ing curriculum. Perhaps math programs in Head Start are not neces- 
sarily more advanced than those mothers can provide at home in ev- 
eryday life. These differences on children’s math skills were not linked 
to age at entering Head Start. Children’s reading skills could be en- 
hanced through the program itself and also through informal “adult 
talk” (Belsky et al. 2007, 697), whereas more structured intervention 
programs may be needed to enhance math skills. Head Start has greater 
effect when parents enroll their children in Head Start on their own 
initiatives, because these parents participate more actively in the program 
than do those who are recruited (McKey et al. 1985, vi-44). Children of 
mothers who have high school education or more and enter Head Start 
at age 4 perhaps could have received similar or more math-enriched 
learning at home than children who enter Head Start at age 3. 

Moderation effects of maternal education on reading scores at ages 
11-12 differ from those on math scores. This may suggest that program 
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dosage effects interact with family support in enhancing children’s de- 
velopment. The prevalence of dosage effects seems to be inversely re- 
lated to the availability of family resources. However, this is only true 
for reading scores, perhaps because the program provides intensive 
quality reading curriculum. 


Limitations 


The Head Start variables from the NLSY data were collected in interviews 
with parents, and the data are based on their recollections. Parents may 
overreport their children’s participation in Head Start. For example, 
parents may fail to distinguish bona fide Head Start programs (i.e., those 
that meet the performance standards and receive federal Head Start 
funding) from other early childhood programs. Although several steps 
are taken to decrease possible overreporting, results presented in this 
study, which selects only families that report participating in Head Start, 
may be biased. Also, the NLSY does not measure the quality of each 
Head Start program. Although there are federal guidelines for the Head 
Start Program, the program’s quality may differ depending on the state, 
region, or community in which the program is located. In addition, the 
NLSY data do not indicate whether the programs are half- or full-day 
programs, nor whether they are center- or home-based. Also, the NLSY 
does not collect data from randomly assigned experimental settings, 
and the data therefore do not allow comparisons between participants 
and nonparticipants. Moreover, this study excludes many Head Start 
children due to the lack of complete outcome measures. Different meth- 
odologies, such as multiple imputations that include missing cases, could 
be used in future studies. The current work also does not consider the 
trajectory of one group of children over time. Future research should 
examine the effects of Head Start entry age over time in order to follow 
the trajectories of the same children’s outcomes. 

The NLSY data provide comprehensive baseline variables and lon- 
gitudinal outcome variables. This makes it possible to examine both the 
short- and long-term effects of Head Start entry ages. In addition, the 
NLSY data allow analysis within ecological contexts by providing several 
(individual, maternal, and family) variables. By including analyses of 
these data, the study’s findings help to estimate the primary effects of 
early entry age into the Head Start program. These longitudinal advan- 
tages rarely coexist. Their presence strengthens the importance of this 
study. 


Policy Implications 


Perhaps the central finding is that early entry into Head Start is ben- 
eficial for reading scores among those children whose mothers have low 
levels of education and low AFQT scores. If funding is limited and there 
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are waiting lists for Head Start enrollment, perhaps priority should be 
given to children in families with the fewest resources. These children 
need early and direct intervention, and they appear to benefit from 
early entry into Head Start. Head Start curriculum could improve math 
and behavioral outcomes for these children. 

From a research perspective, results suggest that studies of Head Start’s 
affect should not just determine the main effects but should also consider 
subgroup analyses. Evaluations should consider how various individual, 
family, and societal characteristics influence the effectiveness of Head 
Start. 


Appendix A 


Table Al 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR THOSE INCLUDED AND THOSE Not INCLUDED 
IN THE STUDY 











Entry Age Targeted Excluded Total pValue 
n (mean [%]) 1,553 325 
(83) (17) 1,878 


Child characteristics at birth: 
Year cohort, n: 


From 1988 720 154 874 
From 1990 185 49 234 
From 1992 172 32 204 
From 1994 162 29 191 
From 1996 119 24 143 
From 1998 97 iy) 114 
From 2000 43 7. 50 
From 2002 55 13 68 
Children’s age (in months) at each 
assessment: 
At ages 5-6 7H 1250, 71.4 
(7.5) (7.2) (7.5) 40k 
At ages 11-12 134.1 138.7 135.0 
(30.0) (22.8) (28.9) ar 
Low birth weight (%) 10.7 10.3 10.7 NS 
Gender (female; %) 47.9 47.3 47.9 NS 
Birth order all 222, 2.1 
(1.3) (1.3) (1.3) NS 
Special needs (%) 9.4 OZ 9.6 NS 
Duration enrolled in Head Start* 2.9 27. 2.9 


(8.1) (8.0) (8.1) NS 
Characteristics of the mother follow- ; 


ing birth of Head Start child: 


Mother’s age at child’s birth 23.6 23.2 23.3 
(5.4) (5.6) (5.1) NS 
Number of children 1.9 1.9 1.9 
(1.1) (1.1) (1.1) NS 
Marital status (% married) 39 38 39 NS 
Employment status (% employed) 32 36 33 NS 
Family income 21,540 18,699 21,101 


(19,565) (15,897) (19,087) NS 
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Table Al (Continued) 











Entry Age Targeted Excluded Total pValue 
Nonmaternal child care (%)” 50 49 50 NS 
Ethnicity (%): 

Black 52 66 54 Bits 
Hispanic 22 18 21 i 
White 26 17 25 ie 
Language (other than English) spo- 
ken at home (%) 11.6 10 les) NS 
Maternal AFQT scores 20.2 17.4 19.7 
(18.1) (17.3) (17.9) zs 


Mother has high school education 
or higher (%): 
At children’s ages 5-6 68.4 61.9 67.5 u 
At children’s ages 11-12 a2 64.8 71.9 ue 


Child outcome variables: 
Reading (PIAT reading): 


At ages 5-6 101.2 98.5 100.8 
(12.5) (10.5) (12.3) x 
At ages 11-12 97.1 94.6 96.6 
(14.6) (15.1) (14.7) * 
Math (PIAT math): 
At ages 5-6 94.5 93.8 94.4 
(12.9) (12.8) (13.1) NS 
At ages 11-12 95.3 93.3 94.9 
(12.9) (12.9) (12.9) ¢ 
Behavioral Problem Index score 
(BPI): 
At ages 5-6 108.3 110.1 108.5 
(15.3) (16.1) (15.4) NS 
At ages 11-12 110.1 iInle7 110.5 
(15.2) (14.7) (15.1) * 





Nore.—AFQT = Armed Forces Qualification Test; PLAT = Peabody Individual Achieve- 
ment Test; BPI = Behavioral Problem Index; NS = not statistically significant. Valid cases 
differ depending on variables. Unless otherwise specified, results are means and standard 
deviations are presented in parentheses. 

41 = less than 3 months, 2 = 3-11 months, 3 = 11-23 months, 4 = 2 years or more. 

> For the first year of child’s life. It includes all types of nonmaternal care (home-based, 
center-based, or care by relatives) either at the child’s home or elsewhere. 

- p<10. 

Fino: 

oe Tice, {OIE 

p= .0012 


Appendix B 
Model Estimation for Short-Term (or Long-Term) Outcomes 


For each outcome of an individual child between ages 5 and 6, a model 
is estimated as short-term. A long-term model is estimated for a child 
between ages 11 and 12 (Y). Each model is assumed to depend on the 
child’s entry age into Head Start (AGE), the mother’s educational level 
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(MOMEDU), the mother’s AFQT score (AFQT), two-way interaction 
effects of those factors (AGE x MOMEDU and AGE x AFQT), a three- 
way interaction effect of all those factors (AGE x MOMEDU x AFQT), 
and a vector (X) for a set of individual-specific control variables: 


Y = 6B, + B,X + 6, AGE + 8B, MOMEDU + 8,AFQT 
+B8,AGE x MOMEDU + 8,AGE x AFQT 
+B,AGE x MOMEDU x AFQT ¢ e. 


AGE is an indicator variable for entry age 3 (children of entry age 4 
are the reference group; if AGE = 1, the child is reported to enter Head 
Start at age 3; AGE = 0 indicates that the child is reported to enter 
Head Start age 4), MOMEDU is an indicator variable for mother’s ed- 
ucational level (if MOMEDU = 0, the mother has less than a high school 
education; MOMEDU = 1 indicates that she has a high school educa- 
tion or more), and AFQT is mother’s Armed Forces Qualification Test 
score. The vector X includes observable exogenous variables that are 
likely to be correlated with such outcomes as year cohorts, test ages in 
months at assessment, birth weight, sex, birth order, special-needs status, 
mother’s age at childbirth, number of children in the family, marital 
status, maternal employment status, family income, language (other 
than English) spoken at home, nonmaternal child care, and ethnicity 
(black, Hispanic, white [white is the reference group]). Unobserved 
heterogeneity is captured by e. 
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Notes 


Steve McClaskie (NLS User Services), of the Center for Human Resource Research at 
Ohio State University (under contract with the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics), provided answers for several questions regarding the NLSY data. 

1. McClaskie indicates that there are no data on the reliability of Head Start variables 
(personal communication, June 23, 2006). The NLSY collected five variables in relation 
to the Head Start program: (1) whether the child had ever enrolled in Head Start, (2) 
the duration of the child’s enrollment, (3) the age at which the child entered the program, 
(4) whether the mother is satisfied with the program for herself, and (5) whether the 
mother is satisfied with the program for the child. The first variable, on status of enroll- 
ment, is used to select the preliminary sample for the current study (N = 1,878). The 
third variable, age of Head Start entry, is used to select the current study’s final sample 
(N = 1,553) of those who enter Head Start at age 3 (n = 589) and at age 4 (n = 964). 
The second variable, duration of enrollment, is also included as a control variable. Janet 
Currie and Duncan Thomas (1995) use data from the NLSY, taking only status of en- 
rollment to select their study sample. Because the current study focuses on entry age and 
status of enrollment, as well as on duration of the child’s enrollment, the results are less 
prone to overreport participation in Head Start. The current analysis captures the effects 
of early entry into other types of early childhood programs. 


Did Welfare Reform Cause the 
Caseload Decline? 
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The federal Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program, created in 1996 
to replace Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), devolved considerable policy- 
making responsibility to states. In the 2006 reauthorization of TANF, Bush administration 
officials and others proclaimed welfare reform a dramatic success, yet research has not 
comprehensively assessed the extent to which specific welfare policies caused the caseload 
to decline. Employing 7 years of AFDC data and 9 years of TANF data, in combination 
with methods sensitive to the effect of gradually implemented policies on caseload stocks, 
this work obtains plausible estimates of the effects of the economy and of four policies 
(financial incentives, sanctions, time limits, and diversion) that characterize the shift from 
AFDC to TANF. Simulations imply that the examined policies pushed the caseload down 
in the 1990s but that neither they nor the economy can explain the majority of the decline. 


The federal Temporary Assistance for Needy Families program (TANF), 
created in 1996 to replace Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC), devolved to states considerable authority for formulating wel- 
fare policy. A sizable literature provides quasi-experimental evidence of 
the effects of these policies on welfare caseloads, which declined by over 
half between 1995 and 2005.' However, the literature has had mixed 
success in estimating the effects of each of the policy changes that 
comprise states’ welfare reform policy bundles. The existing evidence 
base suggests that it may be premature to characterize welfare reform 
as a dramatic success, even from the restricted point of view of caseload 
reduction. 

In light of the 2006 reauthorization of the TANF program, it is op- 
portune to reconsider these estimates.” Employing 7 years of AFDC data 
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and 9 years of TANF data, in combination with methods sensitive to the 
effect of gradually implemented policies on caseload stocks, the research 
presented in this article obtains plausible estimates of the effects of the 
economy and of four central policy changes that characterized the shift 
from AFDC to TANF: financial incentives, sanctions, time limits, and 
diversion. Results show that the manner of modeling the economy and 
these reform policies substantially changes the estimates of their effects 
on the size of the caseload. Unlike earlier estimates, the current analyses 
also use administrative caseload data that unambiguously incorporate 
all families receiving cash assistance, no matter whether the assistance 
was federally or state funded. 


Determinants of the Welfare Caseload 


A substantial literature seeks to estimate the effects of welfare reform 
policies, the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC), and the economy on 
the welfare caseload, attempting to explain the large decline that began 
in the mid-1990s and continued through the end of the decade (Blank 
2002).° The major concerns of the literature are to disentangle the 
effects of the economy on the caseload from the effects of welfare reform 
as a bundle and then to disaggregate among policies that should affect 
the caseload differently. 

Separately estimating the effects of welfare reform and the economy 
poses a challenge because the economy was improving at the same time 
that states adopted their TANF programs. Through 2000, both the im- 
proving economy and nearly every policy change would be expected to 
lead to caseload declines. Few studies cover the early 2000s, a period 
during which policies have been relatively constant, the economy dete- 
riorated, and the national caseload was comparatively stable. The current 
article analyzes three times more years of PRWORA-era data than the 
earlier research. The period includes a complete PRWORA-era economic 
cycle (i.e., both an expansion and a contraction), making the estimation 
of separate reform and economic effects more straightforward. 

As others note, there is limited meaningful variation in the single 
indicator of TANF implementation on which much of the research relies 
(Moffitt and Ver Ploeg 2000; Bell 2001; Blank 2002; Bitler, Gelbach, and 
Hoynes 2003). Although some states obtained permission to alter their 
AFDC programs several years before the 1996 passage of PRWORA, all 
states implemented their TANF programs over the space of only 16 
months. The current study considers separately the effects of individual 
policy changes, none of which was implemented by every state, and 
some of which were implemented well before PRWORA became law. 

This research considers four major policy determinants of the welfare 
caseload: time limits on aid receipt; the rate at which the benefit declines 
as earnings increase (i.e., financial incentives); penalties for noncom- 
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Table 1 


STATE WELFARE REFORM POLICIES 








Number 
of States 
Financial incentives: 
Not earnings eligible if work 30 hours a week at state 20th per- 
centile wage 34 
Eligible if work 30 hours a week at state 20th percentile wage 
(generous) 17 
Work-related sanctions: 
Adult* 15 
Gradual full family 25 
Immediate full family 12 
Time limits: 
None’ 5 
Adult 5 
Full family 42 
Diversion: 
No policy 23 
Policy 28 


Norer.—The first row in each section indicates the number of states that never 
switched from the AFDC-era policy. Succeeding row entries indicate the number 
of states that implemented each policy type at some point during fiscal years 
1990-2005. The rows in the work-related sanctions and time-limits sections of the 
table sum to more than 51 (including the District of Columbia) because some states 
switched policies twice. 

* Three states altered the AFDC policy by reducing the family’s grant by a fixed 
amount or percentage of the grant. Nevertheless, in this analysis they are included 
in the adult sanction category because the monetary incentive that such a grant 
reduction presents to case heads does not substantially differ from the AFDC policy. 

t The table counts states as having no time limit if they offer substitute programs 
or time-limit extensions to all adults who reach it. 


pliance with work-related aspects of welfare programs (i.e., sanctions); 
and programs to assist families with a temporary need, enabling them 
to avoid becoming part of the welfare caseload (i.e., diversion). This 
section provides a brief discussion of the key independent variables used 
in the analysis. For welfare policies, the section briefly describes each 
policy, its expected effect, findings from the earlier literature, and the 
manner in which variables summarizing each policy are coded in the 
current article.* Table 1 summarizes the number of states adopting each 
policy or policy variant. 


Financial Incentives to Combine Work and Welfare 


To encourage work among welfare recipients and to raise their house- 
hold resources, many states either increased the amount of earnings 
not counted when calculating the cash assistance benefit (the earnings 
disregard) or reduced the rate at which the cash assistance benefit falls 
as earnings grow (the benefit reduction rate), or did both. Only six 
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states retained the AFDC policy that allowed recipients to keep $90 of 
their earnings and that deducted earnings above that level one-for-one 
from the cash grant (Urban Institute n.d.).’ 


Since the reformed policies have the effect of making individuals with — 


more earnings eligible for welfare, they are expected to raise the welfare 
caseload, at least in the short run. Some proponents of these programs 
hoped that (prompted by this incentive) the increased contact with the 
labor market would reduce the welfare caseload in the long run. Both 
experimental and econometric studies yield mixed evidence of a positive 
caseload effect; the experimental evidence suggests that the particularly 
generous financial incentives result in higher caseloads (Becerra et al. 
1998; Bos et al. 1999; CEA 1999; Hendra and Michalopoulos 1999; 
Moffitt 1999; Michalopoulos et al. 2000; Miller et al. 2000; Ziliak et al. 
2000). 

The current analyses rely on state policies, as captured in the Urban 
Institute’s (n.d.) Welfare Rules Database, to develop a measure of the 
amount of earnings a single parent with two children could have and 
still remain technically eligible for cash assistance.° Seventeen states have 
policies that vary by the number of months a recipient receives assis- 
tance, allowing the individuals to keep more of their earnings in the 
first few months of benefit receipt than in subsequent months. The 
median length of time that recipients benefit from the more generous, 
short-term policy is 12 months. Focusing on the long-range incentive, 
the variable characterizes the policy in effect at month 13 of benefit 
receipt.’ A binary variable codes a state’s financial incentives as generous 
if a single parent who has two children and works 30 hours a week at 
the state’s twentieth percentile wage is eligible for welfare. Under TANF, 
federal rules require most single parents to work or engage in work- 
related activities (e.g., job search or training) for 30 hours a week.*® The 
twentieth percentile wage is computed using data from the U.S. Census 
Bureau’s Current Population Survey for each year. 


Work-Related Sanctions 


At least since they implemented their TANF programs, all states have 
required most adult case heads to work or participate in activities leading 
to work. Failure to comply with these requirements is penalized with a 
sanction: the loss of all or a portion of the welfare grant. The current 
article makes the assumption that sanctions are likely to lower the wel- 
fare caseload because their adoption makes welfare relatively less at- 
tractive. Although they are likely to have mechanical effects (those who 
fail to comply with program requirements are dropped from welfare), 
sanctions are also likely to have behavioral effects (some of those who 
understand these requirements will avoid going on welfare or, if they 
do become part of the caseload, will find jobs sooner and leave welfare). 


- 
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Econometric studies typically find that the most stringent sanctions have 
negative effects on the welfare caseload, and these effects range in size 
from —16 to —39 percent. Some studies suggest that moderate sanctions 
also have a negative effect, but other studies find no effect (CEA 1999; 
Rector and Youssef 1999; Mead 2000; MaCurdy et al. 2002). 

Variables in this study distinguish between states that immediately 
close the case if the adult is out of compliance with requirements (i.e., 
that impose an immediate full-family sanction) and those that reduce 
benefits to the family, closing the case only if the adult remains out of 
compliance with requirements for a period of months (i.e., that impose 
a gradual full-family sanction). States that never close the case (i.e., that 
impose only a partial sanction) remain in the AFDC policy comparison 
group.” These variables are developed using the Welfare Rules Database 
(Urban Institute n.d.) and a description of policies that states adopted 
as part of AFDC waivers. These waivers were granted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health and Human Services before PRWORA’s passage in 
1996. The waivers allowed states to implement policies, such as time 
limits on aid receipt, that contravened AFDC regulations (Crouse 1999). 


Time Limits on Aid Receipt 


Under AFDG, there were no time limits on welfare receipt. In the 1990s, 
several states were granted AFDC waivers that permitted them to adopt 
lifetime limits. By restricting the extent to which states can use their 
federal welfare block grants to pay for assistance to families that have 
received more than 60 months of aid, PRWORA encouraged all states 
to adopt such limits."° 

If recipients are forward looking, they may bank their months of 
eligibility in anticipation of future need (Swann 2005). If this happens, 
the caseload would decline due to the imposition of a time limit before 
any family exhausted its months of eligibility. By analogy with the lit- 
erature on the effects of the Unemployment Insurance system, Robert 
Moffitt and LaDonna Pavetti (1998) suggest that the rate of caseload 
decline will increase as the number of months of welfare eligibility di- 
minishes. They argue that any anticipatory effect will be observed pri- 
marily in the months immediately before time limits bind recipients. 
Quasi-experimental analyses provide evidence of such anticipatory re- 
sponses (Grogger 2003; Grogger and Michalopoulos 2003; Grogger 
2004; Mazzolari 2007). 

If recipients lack foresight, caseloads might be expected to decline 
sharply in the month (or first few months) that time limits begin to 
bind. Evidence from simulations suggests that there is potential for a 
large effect in these months if recipients are not forward looking (Dun- 
can, Harris, and Boisjoly 2000; Danielson 2001). However, the early 
estimates of the number of recipients who reached their time limit 
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suggest either that few recipients are purely myopic or that states are 
not dropping time-limited families from the rolls as frequently as their 
policies indicated they would (Bloom, Farrell, and Fink 2002). 

There are several reasons to expect muted effects of time limits. First, 
federal rules allow states to use federal funds to extend the time limit — 
for up to 20 percent of their caseloads. Second, a majority of states have 
also set up a Separate State Program (SSP) for portions of their caseload 
that they do not want to subject to all federal rules. These SSPs can be 
used to provide an unlimited portion of the caseload with assistance 
beyond the federally allowed 60 months (Farrell et al. 2008).'' Although 
there is little research evidence on the topic, it also appears that a 
number of states have extended benefits for a sizable fraction of time- 
limited families. It is certainly the case that most states have exempted 
substantial fractions of adult recipients from work requirements, and 
the grounds for obtaining such exemptions often overlap with reasons 
for time-limit exemptions and extensions (Danielson 2006; Urban In- 
stitute n.d.). 

Drawing again on the Welfare Rules Database, the measures used in 
the current article distinguish among states that impose full-family time 
limits, adult time limits, and no time limits. Among states with time 
limits, the measures also distinguish the period before any recipient 
could have reached the time limit from the period after. States also vary 
in the length of their time limits from 12 to 60 months.” As the next 
section describes, this variation is handled by adopting a measurement 
specification that scales phase in by the length of the time limit. 


Diversion 


Diversion programs are intended to assist families experiencing tem- 
porary emergencies by giving them a one-time, lump-sum payment in 
lieu of a monthly welfare check. Details of diversion programs vary, but 
the amount of the diversion payment is usually a multiple of the amount 
of the welfare grant that a family would otherwise receive, and -the 
multiple is typically equivalent to the grant for 2-4 months. Diversion 
payments do not typically count toward the time limit.'® 

To the extent that they provide an alternative to welfare, diversion 
programs may lower welfare caseloads. The literature does not estimate 
diversion programs’ effect on the caseload, although research does show 
that reductions in entry rates account for a substantial proportion of 
the caseload decline (Grogger, Haider, and Klerman 2003). Such find- 
ings point to the possibility that diversion may have a sizable effect. 
Point-in-time evidence indicates that these programs vary widely in size 
(Lacey, Hetling-Wernyj, and Born 2002; Botsko et al. 2003; Valvano et 
al. 2003). 
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Table 1 summarizes the policy types that states adopted and that this 
work analyzes. States often adopted these policies together as bundles. 
Nevertheless, there is still considerable variation in the bundles states 
enacted. It is important to note that this work does not code all states 
as making waiver- or TANF-era changes to these four policies. Further, 
there is variation in the timing of adoption of specific policies. The 
initial implementation of financial incentives occurred between 1992 
and 2001. Sanctions were implemented between 1993 and 2004. Time 
limits began between 1995 and 1998 (and families began to reach those 
limits between 1997 and 2003). States implemented diversion programs 
between 1995 and 2004." 

Beyond these four policies, controls are included for other time-vary- 
ing policies that may induce changes in the welfare caseload and for 
the economy. Indicators for states’ adoption of waivers to AFDC rules 
and for the implementation of TANF represent the other aspects of 
welfare reform beyond the four policies measured explicitly. These as- 
pects include child-care subsidies as well as miscellaneous policies such 
as family caps and child immunization requirements, policies toward 
noncitizens, and the general mood of welfare reform. The previous 
research finds that TANF, if measured as a simple indicator, has a large 
negative effect that ranges between 18 and 21 percent (CEA 1999; Wal- 
lace and Blank 1999; Schoeni and Blank 2000). The literature also 
typically finds a smaller, but still statistically significant, negative effect 
of AFDC waivers (CEA 1997, 1999; Moffitt 1999; Wallace and Blank 
1999; Schoeni and Blank 2000). 

The state minimum wage and the welfare payment level are also in- 
cluded in the models. The welfare payment level is measured as the 
real maximum welfare benefit for a family of three (i.e., a family with 
no income counted against its welfare payment). The minimum wage 
is measured as the real monthly earnings for someone working 30 hours 
a week at the minimum wage in effect in the state. Some research finds 
that higher payment levels are associated with larger caseloads. Some 
research also suggests that the minimum wage lowers caseloads (CEA 
1999; Moffitt 1999; Wallace and Blank 1999; Schoeni and Blank 2000; 
Ziliak et al. 2000). 

Finally, models include the state EITC, measured as the maximum 
for a single parent with two children. The identification strategy does 
not permit the separate estimation of the effect of expansions to the 
federal EITC.” By the end of the time period examined, 17 states had 
enacted state EITCs, which are usually pegged at some specified per- 
centage of the federal credit. The median state EITC in 2005 among 
states that had one was $660. 
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Economy 


Cash assistance functions in part as a substitute for work, although this 
link was weakened by the implementation of TANF, which requires work 
of most adults. Still, the welfare caseload is likely countercyclical. The — 
literature clearly finds that the economy has an effect on caseloads, but 
estimates of the magnitude of the effect vary widely (CEA 1999; Figlio 
and Ziliak 1999; Moffitt 1999; Ziliak et al. 2000; Klerman and Haider 
2004). Some discussion also concerns the appropriate means of cap- 
turing the labor market that low-income workers face (Hoynes 2000; 
Haider, Klerman, and Roth 2003). The measures included here are both 
the monthly state unemployment rate, obtained from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Local Area Unemployment Statistics program, and the natural 
log of real per worker earnings in a state and quarter. Earnings data come 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Quarterly Census of Employment 
and Wages. 


Welfare Caseloads 


The models analyze aggregate, monthly state-level welfare case counts 
collected from states by the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services’ Office of Family Assistance (OFA; USDHHS n.d.). These 
monthly data are attractive for testing the effects of time limits just 
before and after those policies began to affect recipients. The data cover 
the period from the start of the 1990 federal fiscal year (October 1989) 
through 2005 (September 2005). Thus, the analysis encompasses ap- 
proximately 9 years of TANF-era data. The earlier literature analyzing 
administrative caseload data had available at most 2 years of TANF-era 
data (Wallace and Blank 1999; Ziliak et al. 2000). 

The analysis requires a measure of cases receiving cash assistance. 
Between fiscal years 2000 and 2005, however, 34 states set up parallel 
cash assistance programs: one for federally funded cases and one for 
state-funded cases (i.e., SSPs).'° State-funded cases made up 2.3 percent 
of the total caseload in fiscal year 2000 and 6.5 percent in fiscal year 
2005. Failure to include these cases holds the potential of spuriously 
attributing to policies the caseload declines that were in fact due to the 
commencement of an SSP. Yet only since 2006 has OFA routinely re- 
ported both categories of cases. The data used in the current analysis 
incorporate all cases, whether they received federal or state-funded cash 
assistance (data are available at USDHHS n.d.). 

Given the large and, over this period, growing number of child-only 
cases not formally subject to TANF policies, it would be ideal to restrict 
the dependent variable to caseloads of adults or adult-headed families. 
Unfortunately, neither measure is available for the entire time period. 
In the AFDC period, administrative data made no distinction between 
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single-parent and child-only cases, although the number of adults re- 
ceiving assistance is reported. During the first few years of TANF (the 
so-called TANF emergency data reporting period that began the month 
a state implemented its TANF program and ran through fiscal year 
1999), state reporting requirements were reduced. No state reported 
separately the number of adults on the caseload between January 1998 
and September 1999. So too, no state reported separately the number 
of one-parent families on the caseload between October 1996 and June 
1997. Given the problems with consistency in reporting during this early 
period of implementation, the analysis uses the total number of cases. 
This choice preserves a key advantage of administrative data: their high 
degree of accuracy.’ Following Moffitt (1999), analyses convert total 
cases to recipiency rates by dividing the number of cases by a measure 
of the at-risk population, women ages 15-54, in each state."® 


Empirical Estimation Strategy 


A reduced-form approach is taken. The work begins with a conventional 
difference-in-differences specification and then augments it in order to 
reflect the notion that policy effects should vary with the length of time 
since implementation of the policy (or in the case of the economy, 
lagged values), with the specific policy, and with the intensity of the 
policy. In particular, the following equation for the log caseload is esti- 
mated: 


log [C,] =a a X,.B 7% 6, a T}6 A 4/ a T an Es (1) 


where X represents the variables of interest (e.g., a vector of policies 
and a vector of proxies for the economy), 8 denotes the corresponding 
regression coefficients, 6 is a vector of state dummies, Tis a state-specific 
linear year trend, y is a vector of month-of-the-year indicators, and 7 is 
a national year spline, with knot points at the start of each federal fiscal 
year.'” The subscript t indexes time measured in months, and the sub- 
script s denotes states. 

The policy specification includes proxies for four major policies: time 
limits, sanctions, financial incentives, and diversion. Two levels of in- 
tensity are measured for time limits and sanctions. Further, this speci- 
fication addresses the literature’s concern about the dynamics of the 
welfare caseload and, in particular, several considerations suggesting 
that the reaction of the welfare caseload to changes in the forcing var- 
iables (i.e., welfare policy and the economy) is unlikely to be instan- 
taneous. First, full implementation of many policies requires a bureauc- 
racy. Putting that bureaucracy into place is rarely instantaneous (see 
Klerman et al. [2001] for a description of the gradual implementation 
of California’s program). Second, the target population’s behavioral 
response to policy changes depends on the spread over time of knowl- 
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edge about the policy and confidence that the policy will be applied. 
Third, policies have intrinsic implementation schedules. For example, 
welfare time limits do not affect recipients immediately; in the time 


period examined, the shortest time limit on aid was 12 months, and _ 


the modal policy set the limit to be 60 months. Similarly, sanctions for 
noncompliance with work activities cannot have effects on the caseload 
until a recipient is assigned to an activity, fails to complete the activity, 
and works his or her way through any due process procedures. 

Finally, Jacob Klerman and Steven Haider (2004) and Haider and 
Klerman (2005) show that if a policy affects the entries onto and exits 
off of welfare, the effect on the caseload stock will be a distributed lag, 
and the lag will last several years. In other words, even if changes to 
entries and exits are instantaneous, the caseload will respond gradually, 
taking a period of time to fully adjust. Similarly, changes in the economy 
would be expected to affect entry and exit rates; effects on the caseload 
would accumulate over time. Much of the literature implicitly assumes 
away such dynamics by coding welfare policies as binary and including 
only contemporaneous measures. Such an approach implicitly assumes 
that a policy has its full effect on the day it goes into effect (see, e.g., 
CEA 1999; Moffitt 1999; Wallace and Blank 1999; Schoeni and Blank 
2000). 

In the literature, one approach to modeling such caseload dynamics 
is to include a lagged dependent variable (Bartik and Eberts 1999; Figlio 
and Ziliak 1999; Ziliak et al. 2000). However, lagged dependent variables 
have several disadvantages. First, their theoretical justification is unclear. 
Klerman and Haider (2004) show that a lagged dependent variable 
specification relies on the restrictive assumption that there is no du- 
ration dependence in the caseload stock. Second, the reasons given 
above for expecting a dynamic adjustment of the caseload in response 
to policy changes suggest that such dynamics will vary by the particular 
policy. Thus, a lagged dependent variable specification is likely to be 
too parsimonious. Finally, lagged dependent variables are inconsistent 
in models with fixed effects and autocorrelated errors (Nickell 1981; 
Greene 2000). Because the specification includes fixed effects, and there 
is strong evidence of autocorrelation in the residuals, including lagged 
dependent variables is unattractive. 

Instead, the specification includes lagged values of the key indepen- 
dent variables. Specifically, for each measure of the economy, current, 
lagged, and interacted values are included. Financial incentives, sanc- 
tions, and diversion, as well as AFDC waiver and TANF implementation, 
are each measured with an indicator variable that takes on the value of 
one in every month after implementation and a variable that is linear 
in months since implementation. All also include a spline beginning at 
3 years after implementation.” Time limits are also measured with a set 
of variables indicating whether the policy is in effect and the length of 
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time since implementation. To capture any differences between antic- 
ipatory and myopic effects, time-limit measures incorporate a binary 
variable indicating whether any recipient could have reached the time 
limit and a variable measuring the length of time since the first recipients 
could have reached the time limit. In place of splines, the time-limit 
slopes are scaled by the length, in months, of the time limit. 

This specification allows each policy to affect the caseload separately 
and with its own lag structure. It generalizes the specifications used in 
the earlier literature, which sometimes included lagged values of the 
measures of the economy. In those specifications, the addition of lagged 
values often substantially increases the estimated total effect of the econ- 
omy (CEA 1999; Ziliak et al. 2000; Klerman and Haider 2004). 

Because modified Dickey-Fuller tests for unit roots in the natural log 
of state-by-state caseloads provide evidence of nonstationarity in most 
state-level caseloads, even after detrending, equation [1] is first differ- 
enced: 


Alog [C,] = AX,@ + AT + Ay + Ar + v,. (2) 


The transformed equation is estimated using OLS regression and stan- 
dard errors clustered at the state level (Bertrand, Duflo, and Mullain- 
athan 2004). The model is not population weighted. Weighted estimates 
are not appropriate if the individual-specific error is small relative to 
the shared error within the group (the welfare caseload; Dickens 1990). 
Exploratory data analysis for the current article suggested that this is 
the case. 


Results 


The first two columns of table 2 present the main specifications of the 
model. Column 1 presents estimates for a specification that closely mim- 
ics the approach taken by most of the literature in modeling policy 
effects. Welfare policies are measured by binary variables that switch on 
in the month that a state implemented the policy (and also, in the case 
of time limits, in the first month any recipient could have reached a 
time limit). Variables also measure the current unemployment rate and 
the natural log of real total per capita earnings.” In column 2, the 
preferred specification, policies are modeled as phasing in, and the 
economy is specified in a more complicated way than in the model 
presented in column 1. Because the specification is complex, tables 3-5 
summarize the estimated implementation and continuing effects of each 
policy.” Columns 3-9 of table 2 provide a variety of robustness checks 
discussed below. All but column 8 of table 2 exclude Arizona and the 
District of Columbia, two jurisdictions that changed time-limit policies 
midstream. This choice, and the sensitivity of the estimates to it, is 
discussed below. 
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Table 3 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS OF TIME LIMITS ON THE WELFARE CASELOAD 





SPECIFICATION: PHASE-IN 





SPECIFICATION: At 100% of 
CURRENT At Time-Limit 
POLICY MEASURES Implementation Length 
Adult implemented, not reached .0098 (.013) —.0028 (.0099) —.025 (.14) 
Adult reached —.012 (.014) —.048 (.14) allah (yp) 
Full family implemented, not 
reached —.017 (.012) —.018 (.012) —.043* (.020) 
Full family reached —,02755(013) =.051* (020) —.017 (.046) 





Nore.—Standard errors presented in parentheses. 
* p<.05. 


The results in column | are striking. The null hypothesis of no effect 
cannot be rejected for most of the policies. The exception is time limits: 
the estimates imply a statistically significant, —3 percent effect of reach- 
ing full-family time limits. At the same time, the coefficients on the 
measures of the economy are in the expected directions, and an Ftest 
shows them to be jointly statistically significant. The coefficient on the 
state minimum wage is also statistically significant and in the expected 
direction. 

Column 2 in table 2 tells an entirely different story. The estimate of 
the implementation slope of full-family time limits is statistically signif- 
icant at the 10 percent level and is estimated to result in a statistically 
significant 4.3 percent drop in the caseload at the point just before any 
adult reached a time limit (table 3). The parallel estimates for adult 
time limits are not statistically significant. The test of the difference 
between the estimate of the full-family time limit just before reaching 
the time limit (4.3 percent) and the estimate at the point of reaching 
it (5.1 percent) is not statistically significant. This is a crucial point, 
because the dummy variable specification presented in column 1 at- 
tributes all of the effect of time limits to recipients actually reaching 
the time limit. The more complex specification suggests that the drop 
is due to recipient anticipation of the limits. 

Results in column 2 suggest no continuing effect of full-family time 
limits after recipients first reach the time limit. There is an apparently 
anomalous, statistically significant increase in the caseload due to reach- 
ing an adult time limit; table 3 shows that the linear combination of 
coefficients describing the mechanical effect of adult time limits is not 
statistically significantly different from zero.” It may be surprising to 
find the effects of time limits concentrated in the period before any 
recipient could have reached a time limit; however, states may have 
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Table 4 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS OF SANCTIONS, FINANCIAL INCENTIVES, DiversION, AFDC 
WaAIvERS, AND TANF ON THE WELFARE CASELOAD 





SPECIFICATION: PHASE-IN 








SPECIFICATION: 

CURRENT At 3 Years after 
POLICY MEASURES Implementation Implementation 
Gradual full-family sanctions —.0061 (.0088) —.0039 (.0096) —.13* (.040) 
Immediate full-family sanctions —.077 (.48) —.076 (.047) 136% ai(nd3)) 
Generous financial incentives —.025 (.019) —.026 (.019) .17* (.071) 
Diversion —.024 (.018) —.020 (.018) —.15* (.060) 
AFDC waivers (residual) .0092 (.0071) .021* (.010) —.04* (.019) 
TANF program implemented = O19 (COL) a 02 45(cOLS) —.40* (.078) 





Notr.—AFDC = Aid to Families with Dependent Children; TANF = Temporary As- 
sistance for Needy Families. Standard errors presented in parentheses. 

~ p=.10: 

p= n05: 


acted to reduce the effect of time limits by giving those who reached 
them extensions or exemptions. 

Table 4 summarizes the implied effects at implementation and at 3 » 
years after implementation. Estimates in the table imply that none of 
the other three policies takes effect immediately upon implementation, 
but all have effects that grow gradually in the caseload. Three years after 
implementation, an immediate full-family sanction policy is estimated 
to reduce the caseload by 36 percent, diversion is estimated to reduce 
the caseload by 15 percent, and a policy of generous financial incentives 
is estimated to increase it by 17 percent.** Clearly, the estimates imply 
that sanctions and diversion reduce the caseload far more than time 
limits do. The evidence for a negative effect of a policy of gradual full- 
family sanctions is decidedly mixed. Although estimates imply a statis- 
tically significant, 13 percent decline at 3 years after implementation 
(table 4), the continuing effect after 3 years is positive and Stanistically 
significant (0.16 percent each month; table 2, col. 2). 

The amount of time required for a policy to phase in fully is not a 
priori obvious and, indeed, may vary by policy. Accordingly, the robust- 
ness of these results is tested by varying the spline length from 4 to 2 
to 1 year (table 2, cols. 3-5). Estimates imply statistically significant policy 
effects for diversion, immediate full-family sanctions, and generous fi- 
nancial incentives across spline lengths. Spline lengths shorter than 3 
years give larger slope coefficients than those estimated for the 3-year 
splines but are less precisely estimated. 

Table 4 also shows that the implementation of TANF and AFDC waiver 
programs reduce the caseload. The estimated TANF effect is particularly 
large: a 40 percent reduction at 3 years after implementation. Despite 
the inclusion of flexible national year splines and linear, state-specific 
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Table 5 
CUMULATIVE EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENTS ON THE WELFARE 
CASELOAD 

Measure of the Specification: Specification: 
Economy Current Measures Phase-in 
Unemployment rate —.054* (.0056) —.071* (.0085) 
Log per capita total 

earnings — .023 (.016) — .042* (.021) 








Norer.—Standard errors presented in parentheses. 
Bigrey.05: 


effects, the TANF measures may pick up the strongly trending caseloads 
of the period. Reestimating the model with unrestricted month-year 
indicators (table 2, col. 6) results in TANF coefficients that are sub- 
stantively small and statistically insignificant. However, there is little 
change in the estimates of time limits, sanctions, financial incentives, 
and diversion. With the exception of the measures of gradual sanctions, 
they show the same pattern of statistical significance.” The next column 
of table 2 (col. 7) reports estimates from a model that excludes the 
TANF measures. The estimates of specific policy effects are uniformly 
more negative than in the preferred specification. In light of these 
results, it seems reasonable to conclude that it is indeed difficult to 
separate the effects of TANF implementation from time trends. Nev- 
ertheless, it does appear possible to successfully identify specific policy 
effects. 

Columns 8 and 9 of table 2 provide the results of two final robustness 
checks. Column 8 includes both Arizona and the District of Columbia, 
the two jurisdictions that switched time-limit policies in midstream. In 
October 2002 (nearly 7 years after adults began reaching the time 
limit in that state), Arizona replaced its 24-month, adult time limit 
with a 5-year full-family time limit. In that month, the state also reset 
to zero the time clocks of all recipients and former recipients. The 
District of Columbia abandoned its 5-year, full-family time limit in March 
2001, choosing not to impose a time limit on recipients. The estimates 
of the effect on case heads of adult time limits are sensitive to the 
inclusion of these states, suggesting a 13 percent drop in the caseload 
immediately before any recipient could have reached the time limit. 

Column 9 reestimates the preferred model using data through the 
end of fiscal year 2000, a time period that more closely mimics the 
period used in the earlier research. Results are in the same direction 
but are often weaker than those obtained using data through fiscal year 
2005. Estimates of the effect of full-family time limits are the exception. 
In this model, the policy appears to have both a large anticipatory and 
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a large mechanical effect. It may be possible to attribute these results 
to the fact that, as of the end of fiscal year 2000, caseloads had reached 
the time limit in only 15 states. The modal time limit in these states was 
2 years. In principle, shorter time limits should induce a larger response _ 
in recipients than longer time limits, and states that implemented short 
time limits may also have been tougher in their enforcement of the 
policy. 

There is also robust evidence (see table 2, col. 1) that welfare caseloads 
move in the opposite direction of the economy. Table 5 summarizes the 
estimated effects. A permanent 1-percentage-point improvement in the 
unemployment rate results in a statistically significant 7 percent decline 
in the caseload. An equivalent improvement in per capita earnings re- 
sults in a statistically significant 4 percent decline in the caseload.*° Once 
again, the specification that allows changes in the economy to phase in 
to the caseload gradually produces estimates that are substantially larger 
than those that emerge out of a specification that includes current 
measures only (table 5). Finally, the preferred results suggest no statis- 
tically significant effect of state EITCs, the maximum benefit, or mini- 
mum wage policies on the welfare caseload.”’ 


Implied Effects on the Total Caseload 


The point estimates help to clarify the likely effects of specific policies 
if all else is held constant. Simulations, however, help to clarify the 
implied effects of the policy mixes that states adopted. Simulations are 
used to parse the relative importance of policies and the economy in 
the unprecedented caseload decline that occurred between the mid- 
1990s and early 2000s (part A of table 6). They are also used to consider 
the role of policies and the economy in the further caseload decline 
between 2000 and 2005, years that spanned a mild recession (part B of 
table 6). The top row (policy dummies, 1990-2005) summarizes the 
simulation results from a pure dummy variable specification. The second 
row uses the preferred specification. These simulations are derived from 
the model results presented in columns | and 2 of table 2. The third 
row uses the preferred specification but shortens by 5 years the esti- 
mation time period. Each successive column reports the percentage of 
the actual decline explained by holding a policy or measure of the 
economy at a specified level. 

In the case of the policy simulations, all states are assumed to retain 
the modal AFDC policy set: partial sanctions, no time limits, no diver- 
sion, and weak financial incentives.” Table 1 makes clear that the sim- 
ulations alter actual financial incentives for a minority of states, actual 
sanctions and time limits for a majority of states, and actual diversion 
programs for almost half of states. The policies that California and New 
York adopted as part of their TANF programs play a large role in the 
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simulations because their caseloads together made up about a third of 
the national caseload over the period. New York retained almost all of 
the AFDC policies: it continued the AFDC sanction policy, imposed no 
time limit, and did not adopt diversion. The state’s financial incentives 
were generous (as coded in the current article) for a period of just over 
a year in 1997-98. California broke with the AFDC regime by adopting 
generous financial incentives in late 1992. The state also has an adult 
time limit and a diversion program, but it retained the AFDC sanction 
policy. 

In the case of the economy simulations, per capita employment and 
the unemployment rate are held constant at the period’s peak national 
unemployment rate (February 1992, 8.2 percent). The modeling strat- 
egy implies that the caseload begins to adjust immediately to changes 
in welfare policies and the economy. It also implies that the effect grows 
over time. Thus, starting the simulations from the peak of the caseload 
instead would miss some of the effect of the improving economy.” 

Employing the standard modeling approach, including dummy var- 
iables for policy implementation along with current measures of the 
economy, the simulations suggest that the economy explains less than 0.5 
percent of the decline, while policies explain just over 5 percent. Almost 
95 percent of the 50-percentage-point decline is left unexplained. 

Simulations using the preferred estimates show strikingly different 
results; policies explain 12 percent of the caseload decline, and sanctions 
play the largest role among welfare reform policies.*” The economy 
explains almost 16 percent. This model explains over five times more 
of the decline than the conventional model does. Nevertheless, other 
factors that are not measured individually, including federal EITC ex- 
pansions, account for the remaining 72 percent of the decline. 

Focusing only on the early PRWORA-era years, the previous literature 
concludes that policies and the economy explain at least half of the 
caseload decline (CEA 1999; Ziliak et al. 2000). In order to determine 
whether the difference is driven by states that implemented early, the 
preferred specification is run on a shorter time period (through FY 
2000). Time limits are estimated to explain a larger portion of the 
decline over the shorter time period than they do over the longer; 
sanctions explain much less. However, similar results are obtained over- 
all using the shorter time period; policies explain just over 9 percent 
of the decline, and the economy explains 19 percent. 

It may be that a smaller role for policies is found because the TANF 
variables are not included in the simulations. Including this set of var- 
iables in the simulation adds 46 percent to the amount of the explained 
caseload decline (simulation not displayed in table 6). Alternatively, 
policies explain 27 percent of the decline, rather than 12 percent, if 
simulations are run using the specification that excludes the TANF mea- 
sures (estimates provided in col. 7 of table 2; simulation not displayed 
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in table 6). The previous research adopts one or the other of these 
strategies. Arguably, both of these strategies overstate the effect of wel- 
fare reform on the caseload. 

Part B of table 6 considers explanations for the continued decline of 
the caseload between 2000 and 2005. Despite the fact that the national 
unemployment rate remained above its 2000 low for the entire period, 
the caseload continued to decline between 2000 and 2005. Simulations 
imply that policies explain about the same amount of the 2000-2005 
caseload decline as they did of the 1992-2000 decline (10 percent), 
while the economy explains far less (5 percent). Another way of looking 
at the effect of the economy is to hold it at its 2000 best and simulate 
the path of the caseload to 2005. Such a simulation implies that the 
caseload would have declined by an additional 8 percentage points if 
the economy had not weakened (results not displayed in table 6). Thus, 
the estimates imply that the caseload does move countercyclically; how- 
ever, policies and other factors continued to push the caseload down 
even as the economy tended to push it back up. 


Conclusion 


Using improved monthly administrative data and difference-in-differ- 
ence models, this research estimates the effects of four policy changes 
that characterize the shift from AFDC to TANF: financial incentives, 
sanctions, time limits, and diversion. The empirical specification allows 
for the possibility that the effects on the caseload from changes in 
policies and in the economic climate grow over time. It models two 
levels of intensity for sanctions and time limits. The resulting parameter 
estimates are consistent with hypothesized effects, and the estimated 
effects are large. 

Specification choices matter. In particular, the conventional approach 
in the literature is to specify policies using dummy variables. This ap- 
proach implicitly assumes that policy effects are a step function, kicking 
in fully in the nominal month of implementation. There are multiple 
reasons to expect that an assumption of gradual phase-in is more plau- 
sible. Consistent with this hypothesis, much larger effects are obtained 
using a linear 3-year policy phase-in. 

The current results also benefit from more time than was available 
to the earlier literature. Caseloads have considerable month-to-month 
variation, apparently due to idiosyncratic shocks. Policy effects appear 
to grow over the first few years after implementation. The economy 
boomed during the first 4 years after the passage of PRWORA. Together, 
these considerations suggest the difficulty of analysis in the years im- 
mediately following a policy change, years when interest is typically high- 
est. The effects of time limits, in particular, look markedly less dramatic 
in the longer time period. 
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Despite the plausibility, magnitude, and statistical significance of the 
results, the simulations imply that the measured policies explain only 
about 10 percentage points, and the economy explains approximately 
5 percentage points, of the 56 percentage point decline in the national 
caseload between the peak of the national unemployment rate in Feb- 
ruary 1992 and February 2005. Other unmeasured factors apparently 
played a large role. These results suggest that states can and did exert 
downward pressure on their caseloads by changing policies; however, 
signature welfare reform policies account for a relatively small portion 
of the nation’s caseload decline. 


Appendix 


Empirical Results, Levels 


Because welfare caseloads are measured monthly, they are first-dif- 
ferenced in the regressions presented in table 2. This appendix pres- 
ents a specification in levels. Inspection of the results shows very high 
R-squareds and often larger policy estimates than the preferred model. 
However, estimates from these models still lead to the conclusion that 
immediate sanctions and full-family time limits reduce the caseload 
while strong financial incentives increase it. Simulations (not shown) 
using the estimates from column 2 of table Al indicate that policies 
explain about the same fraction of the decline from 1992 to 2005 (7 
percentage points) as simulations using the preferred estimates (table 
2, col. 2). While the estimates for sanctions and financial incentives are 
markedly larger, they offset each other, so the combined effect is similar. 
The economy explains less (1 percentage point). 


- 


Table Al 


EMPIRICAL RESULTS: WELFARE CASELOADS 








3-YEAR SPLINES 





CURRENT 
(1) 
Coefficient SE Coefficient 
Economy: 
Unemployment rate: current .0059 .0163 .0313 
Unemployment rate: lagged .0795* 
Unemployment rate: interaction — .0068* 
Log earnings: current —.0097* .0044 —.0081 
Log earnings: lagged —.0059 
Log earnings: interaction .0000 
Time limits: 
Adult implemented, not reached —.0703 .0961 —.0161 
Adult: implementation slope — .0003 
Adult reached —.0603 .0778 —.0538 
Adult: reached slope .0021* 
Full mee: implemented, not 
reache =I 19* .0362 =f Bil Oy 
Full family: implementation slope —.0001 
Full family reached —.1409* .0579 —.0976 
Full family: reached slope 0005 
Work-related sanctions: 
Gradual ff implemented .0040 0434 .0486 
Gradual ff slope (first 36 months) —.0062* 
Gradual ff slope (after 36 
months) —.0007 
Immediate ff implemented SEA 1556 OOO 
Immediate ff slope (first 36 
months) —0118* 
Immediate ff slope (after 36 
months) —.0035 
Financial incentives: 
Generous implemented Maile .0659 1477* 
Slope (first 36 months) .0103* 
Slope (after 36 months) .0043* 
Diversion: 
Program implemented —.0248 .0773 —.0394 
Slope (first 36 months) —.0030 
Slope (after 36 months) 0003 
Reform programs: 
AFDC waiver implemented —.0264 0291 SONGZ 
Waiver slope 0026" 
TANF implemented —.0588 .0381 LL 28% 
TANF slope (first 36 months) —.0058 
TANF slope (after 36 months) —.0030 
Other policies: 
State EITC —.00003 .0001 .0001 
State maximum welfare benefit --.0003 .0004 0001 
State minimum wage —.0003 .0003 —.0005 
Observations 9,408 9,408 
Re .9984 .9988 


SE 





Nore.—AFDC = Aid to Families with De 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families; EIT 
errors are in parentheses and are corrected for state : 
played in the table are identical to those in the model presented in table 2, col. 2. 


* p< 10- 
p< 0D: 


endent Children; ff = full family; TANF = 
C = Earned Income Tax Credit. Standard 
-level clustering. Variables not dis- 
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Notes 


1, For examples of such research, see CEA (Council of Economic Advisors) 1997, 1999; 
Martini and Wiseman 1997; Levine and Whitmore 1998; Moffitt 1999; Rector and Youssef 
1999; Wallace and Blank 1999; Mead 2000; Schoeni and Blank 2000; Ziliak et al. 2000; 
Hofferth, Stanhope, and Harris 2002; MaCurdy, Mancuso, and O’Brien-Strain 2002; Fang 
and Keane 2004; Page, Spetz, and Millar 2005; Mazzolari 2007. 

2. For the text of the original law, see the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act of 1996 (PRWORA; U.S. Public Law 104-193). The program was reau- 
thorized in the Deficit Reduction Act of 2005 (U.S. Public Law 109-171 [2006]). 

3. For reviews of the literature discussing the effects of policy changes and the economy 
on this and other outcomes, see Blank [2002] and Grogger and Karoly [2005]. 
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4. To the extent possible, Urban Institute’s Welfare Rules Database (n.d.) is the source 
for state policies. Using the database helps to achieve consistency in the coding. 

5. The AFDC policy was to disregard $120 and one-third of the remainder of the welfare 
grant for the first 4 months, $120 for the next 8 months, and $90 thereafter. In the six 
states that retained a policy similar to that under AFDC, the $90 disregard applies after 
1 month of benefit receipt in one state, after 1 year in three states, after 14 months in 
one, and after 2 years in one. Another three states have quite similar policies: they allow 
recipients to keep $100 or $120 of their earnings after an initial period of a more generous 
policy. The current article focuses on the policy to which recipients are subject beginning 
in the thirteenth month of welfare receipt. 

6. Most states do not pay a benefit if a family is technically eligible for less than $10 
(Rowe, Murphy, and Williamson 2006). 

7. Models (not shown) also estimate the effects of short-term financial incentives. Results 
are available from the first author upon request. 

8. Federal rules require 20 hours of work among single custodial parents with children 
under the age of 6; however, the majority of states do not vary work requirements by the 
age of the youngest child (Urban Institute n.d.). Federal rules do apply when calculating 
work participation rates for federal purposes (Fed. Reg. 73, no. 24 [February 5, 2008]: 
6771-6828). 

9. By 2005, three states changed their sanction policy to reduce the grant by a fixed 
amount or percentage instead of removing the sanctioned adult from the case. Since the 
incentive to the recipient is quite similar (a reduced grant to the family), these states 
remain in the comparison group. 

10. Children do not accumulate months toward state or federal time limits, although 
they may be ineligible for welfare if the adults with whom they live have reached their 
time limits. 

11. States use mandated (maintenance of effort, or MOE) expenditures to fund these 
SSPs, so establishing a state SSP is largely a matter of accounting. The reauthorization of 
the TANF program in 2006 made recipients in SSPs subject to federal work requirements 
but did not alter states’ ability to use SSPs to provide ongoing assistance to families that 
reach the federal time limit (Fed. Reg. 73, no. 24 [February 5, 2008]: 6771-6828). 

12. States that adopted short time limits often allow recipients to return to aid after a 
specified number of months (so-called intermittent time limits). Evidence is lacking on 
the extent to which time-limited families actually return to assistance. 

13. Other types of so-called informal diversion can also occur if a state puts up particular 
barriers to entry (for instance, requiring applicants to provide evidence that they engage 
in a job search before their applications are processed). Such types of diversion are not 
captured by the diversion variable used in this study. 

14. These dates pertain to statewide implementation of the policies. Some states had 
pilot programs earlier. The dates exclude Arizona and the District of Columbia. Most of 
the analyses exclude these jurisdictions. 

15. Major federal expansions to the EITC in the 1990s substantially increased work 
incentives for low-income families, and the research finds effects of the federal EITC on 
employment and welfare use (Meyer and Rosenbaum 2001; Grogger 2004; Hotz, Mullin, 
and Scholz 2006). 

16. States typically set up SSPs in order to avoid meeting the 90 percent federal work 
participation rate required for two-parent cases and to avoid applying the federal time 
limit to some cases. The 1996 legislation made this option readily available to states. 

17. During the TANF emergency data reporting period, Wisconsin and Texas reported 
caseloads differently. This results in abrupt changes in their reported caseloads at the 
beginning and end of the period. Smoothing over these abrupt changes and then esti- 
mating these models using the smoothed data gives substantially similar results to the ones 
presented in this article. Models estimated on data corrected for the approximated number 
of families moved from state to tribal TANF programs also give substantially similar results. 
Substituting total number of recipients for total cases also makes little difference to the 
estimates. ; 

18. State-level population data come from the U.S. Census Bureau. Monthly estimates 
are computed by interpolating linearly between yearly estimates and projections. ; 

19. Although this specification is not as flexible as a full set of month dummy variables, 
it is flexible as a full set of year dummies on annual data. 
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20. Most states adopted one welfare reform policy of each type (or chose to continue 
the AFDC policy) during the period. A minority of states switched policies more than 
once. These changes are incorporated into the coding. 

21. Previous research often includes lagged values of the economy, finding those to be 
important. This more complex specification of the economy is discussed in the context 
of the preferred model. 

22. The appendix presents these two specifications in levels rather than in first 
differences. 

23. Preliminary tests of models that added time-limit splines suggest that the data could 
not support a further disaggregation of their effects. 

24. To test the robustness of the specification of the incentive cutoff, additional models 
vary it by 5 percentage points in each direction (i.e., welfare eligible at 95 or 105 percent 
of monthly earnings if working 30 hours a week at the state’s twentieth percentile wage) 
and obtain statistically significant estimates that are substantively very close to the preferred 
estimates. Estimates are available from the authors upon request. 

25. Simulations, described in the next section, use the more parsimonious specification 
of time effects, since the month-year indicators also absorb the effect of economic changes, 
which vary by month. 

26. An equivalent change is calculated by dividing the standard deviation of the log 
real per worker earnings by the standard deviation of the unemployment rate over the 
period. 

27. For completeness, the model is estimated with lagged dependent variables, the 
approach taken by Ziliak and associates (2000). No closer replication of their approach 
is attempted (e.g., including a cubic time trend or piece-wise dummies to capture policy 
effects). The results (not reported in table 2) are quite similar to the preferred specifi- 
cation. Estimation results are available from the authors upon request. 

28. Federal law and regulations mandated these policies; states could change one or 
more of them if they obtained a waiver, as most had done by 1996. 

29. During the study period, the month of the lowest national unemployment rate was 
October 2000, when it was 3.6 percent. Because there is seasonal unemployment variation, 
the same month is compared across years. In practice, using the decline between March 
1994 (the height of the caseload) and March 2000 instead makes little difference to the 
overall conclusions. 

30. About 15 percent of the 1994-2000 caseload decline occurred before states imple- 
mented their TANF policies in 1996-97. 
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In Response to Patricia McGrath Morris’s 
“Reinterpreting Abraham Flexner’s Speech, ‘Is Social 
Work a Profession?’: Its Meaning and Influence on 
the Field’s Early Professional Development” 


Yvonne M. Johnson 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 


Patricia McGrath Morris presents an interesting reinterpretation of parts 
of Abraham Flexner’s 1915 speech in her Social Service Review article, 
“Reinterpreting Abraham Flexner’s Speech, ‘Is Social Work a Profes- 
sion?’: Its Meaning and Influence on the Field’s Early Professional De- 
velopment” (2008). Her analysis reveals that both Flexner’s contem- 
poraries and recent commentators correctly understand the main thrust 
of his assessment of social work—namely, that, at least in 1915, social 
work did not qualify as a profession. Morris also argues that both critics 
and supporters of Flexner misunderstand the reasoning on which he 
rests his case; they grant his speech unfounded mythic status and present 
delusional appraisals of his influence on the profession. 

However, I think that although Flexner’s terminology is occasionally 
ambiguous, social workers tend to draw mainly accurate inferences from 
his speech. I will make my case by discussing three of six criteria (1, 3, 
and 4) that Flexner believes make for a profession. I omit, in general, 
discussion of three criteria (2, 5, and 6) that appear to be relatively 
uncontested. Criterion 2 states that professions are “learned” (here, an 
adjective; Flexner 1915, 579), in that “they derive their raw material 
from science and learning” (581); criterion 5 asserts that professions 
“tend to self-organization” (581); and criterion 6 argues that professions 
are “altruistic in motivation” (581). In my discussion of criteria 1, 3, 
and 4, I will argue, in spite of Morris’s contentions to the contrary, that 
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social workers have accurately understood Flexner’s pronouncements 
on the social work profession. 


Flexner’s First Criterion of a Profession 


Among the contested criteria is Flexner’s first: “The first mark of a 
profession [is] that the activities involved are essentially intellectual in 
character” (1915, 578). Morris characterizes “intellectual in character” 
as equivalent to “critical thinking” and notes that “this criterion is rarely 
mentioned by social workers today” (2008, 33). In treating his “intel- 
lectuality” (Flexner 1915, 579) as synonymous with critical thinking, 
Morris does not, I believe, fully emphasize the central characteristic of 
what Flexner deems professional intelligence, namely, autonomy. Flex- 
ner defines the professional’s intellectual thinking as “a free, resource- 
ful, and unhampered intelligence applied to problems and seeking to 
understand and master them—that is in the first instance characteristic 
of a profession” (578). Although Morris mentions decision-making au- 
thority and quotes that definition, she understresses autonomy. 

In this context, Flexner’s uses of the terms “free” and “unhampered” 
are strongly associated with his belief that a professional’s independent 
thinking does not rely on a superior’s validation. This interpretation 
also explains why he begins the summary of his criteria with the state- 
ment: “Professions involve essentially intellectual operations with large 
individual responsibility” (1915, 581). Indeed, he treats “intellectuality 
with consequent personal responsibility . . . as one criterion” (578). One 
might observe that his definition of “intellectual” is somewhat idio- 
syncratic, but it appears to go well beyond the concept of critical think- 
ing, which refers to “exercising or involving careful judgment or judi- 
cious evaluation” (Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 11th ed., s.v. 
“Critical”). 

Further evidence of Flexner’s stress on responsibility in determining 
professional intelligence is found in his discussion of pharmacy and 
nursing. Flexner grants that pharmacy requires “expertness, a knowl- 
edge of certain sciences—especially chemistry—and a high degree of 
caution” (1915, 582). However, he argues that the “intelligence” (582) 
of the pharmacist does not meet the standard of a professional’s intel- 
ligence. He demands that the professional’s intelligence coexist with 
“original or primary” (582) responsibility. The pharmacist’s duty, how- 
ever, is to follow the physician’s orders. Flexner observes that pharmacy 
is like nursing, in that it has “neither original nor final” (583) respon- 
sibility. Pharmacy, therefore, is considered an activity of “secondary” 
importance (583). 

Flexner presents similar observations about social work, noting that 
social work requires intelligence evidenced in “fine powers of analysis ° 
and discrimination” (1915, 584). This observation fits Morris’s criterion 
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of critical thinking. Nevertheless, this intelligence does not a profession 
make because the social worker is a “mediator invoking this or that 
professional agency” (585); the social worker does not have final re- 
sponsibility for the intervention. I thus concur with Michael Holosko 
and Donald Leslie (2001) that, for Flexner, the key characteristic of 
intelligence as it relates to a profession is the full, personal responsibility 
that is associated with its application. 

Morris argues that social workers overlook Flexner’s first criterion. 
However, evidence appears to point in the opposite direction. Social 
work has long been aware that many of its activities involve mediation 
between other professionals and clients. According to Flexner, the ex- 
istence of the mediator role shows that social work possesses neither 
ultimate responsibility nor the intelligence associated with that respon- 
sibility. Indeed, I argue that even today case management frequently 
receives short shrift from social workers, who are deeply ambivalent 
about this activity and others like it (Johnson 1999). 


Flexner’s Third Criterion 


In his third criterion, Flexner argues that professions have “an absolutely 
definite and practical object . . . clean-cut concrete task” (1915, 579). 
According to Flexner, a profession must have a clear practical aim; the 
professional’s intellect, drawing upon knowledge, is purposely employed 
to an end (whether it be the promotion of health or the creation of 
buildings, in the cases of physicians and architects, respectively). His 
third criterion is therefore linked to his second, which states that pro- 
fessions “derive their raw material from science and learning” (581). 
They work this derived knowledge “up to a practical and definite end” 
(581). Although conceptually linked, criteria 2 and 3 are far from syn- 
onymous. Morris nonetheless observes: “Some social workers claim that 
the field fell short in Flexner’s judgment because it did not meet his 
knowledge-building criterion, . . . but Flexner asserted the opposite: 
‘No question can be raised as to the source from which the social worker 
derives his material—it comes obviously from science and learning, from 
economics, ethics, religion and medicine’” (2008, 42). 

Unfortunately, Morris leaves “knowledge building” undefined, and 
Flexner does not use the term in his 1915 speech or in his magnum 
opus, Medical Education in the United States and Canada (1910), which he 
published only 5 years before the speech. Nevertheless, I believe Morris 
conflates “raw material” (Flexner 1915, 579) with knowledge building. 
According to Flexner, physicians derive knowledge from chemistry but 
fulfill criterion 3 because this knowledge is then applied. He remarks 
that the sources of social work knowledge are adequate. However, the 
second step, “working up” (579) to an end, is the application of knowl- 
edge. He sees no evidence of such working up in social workers’ practice. 
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Morris argues that some social work commentators, including myself, 
believe that Flexner withholds professional status from social work on 
the grounds that it lacks a “scientific knowledge base” (2008, 39). How- 
ever, this is a misinterpretation of my argument. I maintain that he views 
social workers as having “no expert knowledge or techniques of their 
own” (Johnson 1999). As mentioned above, Flexner (1915) admits that 
social work draws upon the sciences and other disciplines, but entirely 
missing in his view are knowledge, skills, and techniques specifically 
related to the application of this raw material to a practical end. 

Morris also argues that several social workers believe that Flexner 
demurs on granting social work professional status because “the field 
was too broad, making social workers mediators rather than specialists” 
(2008, 39). However, it is worth noting that the breadth of social work’s 
focus and the need for mediation are separate issues. Flexner denies 
social work professional status on the grounds that social work does not 
have a specific aim or “practical object” (1915, 579) and, furthermore, 
that social workers lack decisional autonomy, a deficit evidenced in the 
mediating function. 


Flexner’s Fourth Criterion 


A profession “possesses a technique capable of communication through 
an orderly and highly specialized educational discipline” (Flexner 1915, 
580). Morris (2008, 36) argues that this constitutes a single criterion, 
which refers to “pedagogy.” (On same page, however, Morris writes that 
“a technique capable of communication” alone refers to pedagogy.) She 
further argues that social workers break into two what she maintains is 
a single criterion. She thus posits that social workers take the first, “a 
technique capable of communication,” to refer to teachable practice 
techniques and the second, “an orderly and highly specialized educa- 
tional discipline,” to refer to professional educational programs that 
produce specialists within professions. 

Two difficulties stem from Morris’s assertion that Flexner’s fourth 
criterion refers to pedagogy. First, she does not define pedagogy in the 
text. Her figure 1 (Morris 2008, 34) presents Flexner’s six criteria in 
diagrammatic form. Pedagogy has its own section, within which is the 
following: “A case method approach used in the classroom and the field 
to develop critical and ethical problem solving skills in future practi- 
tioners.” Certainly, Flexner (1910) advocates for a case-method ap- 
proach to medical training, but as the quotation in the previous sentence 
is from Morris, not from Flexner, I am unsure whether it accurately 
characterizes the fourth criterion. He does not define pedagogy in his 
earlier work (1910) and does not use the term in his speech (1915). 

Second, I find unconvincing Morris’s explanation as to why Flexner 
might employ “a technique capable of communication” to refer to peda- 
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gogy. She writes that “Flexner, an educator and educational reformer, 
taught in his hometown of Louisville, Kentucky, for nearly 20 years 
before joining the Carnegie Foundation in 1908” (2008, 36). Morris 
does not explain why his experience in education would lead him to 
use this phrasing to refer to pedagogy. In addition, if the reader uses 
the term “pedagogy” in lieu of “a technique capable of communication” 
and its equivalents, the results are tautologies. For example, the state- 
ment “professions . . . possess an educationally communicable tech- 
nique” (Flexner 1915, 581) becomes “professions possess educational 
pedagogy”; the phrase “possesses a technique communicable through 
education” (581) becomes “possesses a pedagogy through education,” 
a result that is also tautologous. 

Even if social workers misconstrue his fourth criterion (or criteria, as 
it were), Flexner elsewhere suggests that he views professional education 
as involving the teaching of practice methods and techniques. He ob- 
serves that, in view of social work’s ambitious and ill-defined aims, “well- 
informed, well-balanced . . . sympathetic, resourceful people are needed 
[in social work], rather than any definite kind or kinds of technical 
skill. In so far as education can produce this type, the education is not 
technically professional.” Hence, he notes that it is hard to “work out 
educational procedures capable of accomplishing a desired result” 
(1915-587). 

He also appears to use the terms “technique” and “method” inter- 
changeably. He thus writes of the disadvantages associated with medical 
training in an outpatient obstetric service that is not complemented by 
inpatient obstetrics: “The physician misses necessary careful training in 
method under ideal hospital conditions. The young physician will never 
learn technique and the importance of technique properly except in 
the maternity hospital” (1910, 96; for additional examples of his use of 
the word “technique,” see 169, 174, 244, 315). In addition, he employs 
“technique” and “method” in the standard ways. The noun “technique” 
refers to “the manner of execution or performance in any discipline, 
profession.. . . loosely, a skilful or efficient means of achieving a purpose; 
a characteristic way of proceeding” (Oxford English Dictionary [OED], 2nd 
ed., s.v. “Technique”). “Method” is not much different in meaning: “A 
procedure for attaining an object. . . . In a wider sense: A way of doing 
anything, esp. according to a defined and regular plan; a mode of 
procedure in any activity, business, etc.” (OED, 2nd ed., s.v. “Method”). 

The preceding observations and Flexner’s (1915) comments strongly 
suggest that he associates professional training with the learning of tech- 
nical skill. Given Flexner’s emphasis on pragmatism, I think he would 
concur with William Somerset Maugham’s observation that “technique 
is only the method by which the artist achieves his aim” (1935, 212). I 
believe that Flexner’s work (1910, 1915) points to the dangers in using 
mere technique in an unthinking and routine fashion, not to the dan- 
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gers of practice techniques in and of themselves. My assessment is sup- 
ported by his assertion: “If then intellectuality with consequent personal 
responsibility be regarded as one criterion of a profession, no merely 
instrumental or mechanical activity can fairly lay claim to professional 
rank” (1915, 578). 

Flexner suggests that each profession has its own material to master. 
After all, he identifies a broad array of true professions: medicine, law, 
engineering, preaching, architecture, teaching, painting, music, and 
writing. These professions do not have a common means of achieving 
their goals. He maintains, nevertheless, that, “despite differences of 
opinion about details, the members of a given profession are pretty well 
agreed as to the specific objects that the profession seeks to fulfill, and 
the specific kinds of skill that the practitioner of the profession must 
master in order to attain the object in question” (1915, 580). The tech- 
niques and skills required of a professional are therefore determined 
by the goals of his or her profession. Hence, Flexner nicely summarizes 
the problem for social work instructors in 1915: “We don’t know just 
what to teach them” (587). 

I concur with Morris that Flexner’s use of the term “specialized” is 
ambiguous. Social workers understand Flexner as stressing the need for 
specialization within the social work profession, but he is more likely 
to believe that a specific profession is defined by its specialty (i.e., social 
work is to X as medicine is to “the preservation and restoration of 
health”; 1915, 584). However, he does not seem to oppose specialization; 
he sees a place for medical specialization in the form of postgraduate 
study after 4 years of medical training (1910, 96). 


Conclusion 


I close with a few observations from my rereading of Flexner’s speech 
and Morris’s thought-provoking article. First, Flexner holds what now 
appears to be an idealistic view of the development of professions. He 
suggests there might be no need for social work once the professions, 
such as medicine, develop their “social side” (1915, 586). It is hard to 
imagine, however, a time in the near future, or ever, when no person 
will fall though the nets provided by medicine, welfare, and related 
bureaucracies. 

Second, he negatively prejudges the expertise of mediators and fails 
to see that the physician’s referral of a patient to another professional 
or agency is analogous with the social worker’s involvement in the same 
process. One might argue, as Barbara Wootton (1959) does, that social 
workers could rightly carve out a niche in acting as mediators on clients’ 
behalf. She sees the foundation of that niche in knowledge and pro- 
fessional skill. In addition, one might point out that, in terms of the 
intelligence brought to bear, the assessments and subsequent referrals 
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made by the physician differ little from those made by the social worker. 
In pulling together facts, forming a diagnosis or plan, and evaluating 
an intervention, the social worker might exhibit methods that could not 
be undertaken by a nonprofessional (Johnson 2008). 

Third, an interesting question is whether Flexner, if he were alive 
today, would grant professional status to the social worker in private 
practice. He speaks highly of the public health nurse, “busy in the field 
largely on her own responsibility rather than in the sick room under 
orders” (1915, 583). It may well be the case that Flexner’s criteria have 
had a deep influence on social work and that independence from 
agency auspices continues to be seen, rightly or wrongly, as one mark 
of professionalism. 
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A Reply to Yvonne M. Johnson 


Patricia McGrath Morris 
New Mexico Department of Health 


I appreciate the opportunity to respond to Yvonne M. Johnson’s critique 
of my Social Service Review article, “Reinterpreting Abraham Flexner’s 
Speech, ‘Is Social Work a Profession?’: Its Meaning and Influence on 
the Field’s Early Professional Development” (Morris 2008). My article 
presents findings from a Gadamerian hermeneutic inquiry that explores 
various topics: the meaning of Flexner’s criteria of a profession, his 
assessment of social work’s professional standing, the field’s multiple 
interpretations of his criteria and assessment throughout the 90 years 
since his speech, and the speech’s influence on the field’s early pro- 
fessional development. 

Contrary to Johnson’s critique, my interpretation of Flexner’s text 
(1915) is based on a sound methodology derived from a philosophical 
perspective. It is unclear what methodology, if any, Johnson uses in 
deriving either her understanding of the text or her critique of my 
interpretation. Instead, Johnson falls into the very trap that my article 
identifies; she seems to interpret his meaning through a contemporary 
lens. For example, she uses recent editions of Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary and the Oxford English Dictionary. 

Since ancient times, scholars have used hermeneutics to interpret 
religious, legal, historical, and literary texts. Interpretations sometimes 
differ because they are often guided by varying philosophical and 
methodological principles. My inquiry is guided by Hans-Georg Gada- 
mer’s seminal work, Truth and Method (1989). Five principles guide the 


inquiry: 


1. Be provoked by a question. For Gadamer, understanding begins 
when something addresses the inquirer. An inquiry never begins 
in a vacuum. Prior to any formal undertaking, the inquirer en- 
counters and is provoked by a question about a phenomenon, such 
as a text. 

2. Develop a historically effected consciousness. Gadamer claims that 
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humans are historical beings, born into and living within a tradi- 
tion, a social construct, that frames their viewpoint. He claims that 
inquirers trying to understand a phenomenon, such as a text, pro- 
ject a meaning that is framed from their perspective and their 
traditions. He asks inquirers to engage in a self-reflective process, 
a conscious use of self, to interrogate their tradition-filled biases. 

3. Transpose the inquirer’s subjective self into the inquiry. Gadamer 
holds that inquirers cannot detach themselves or their traditions 
from the inquiry. Rather, they must intentionally bring their sub- 
jective perspective into the inquiry and interrogate that perspective 
openly. 

4. Enact empathic openness to assertions of otherness without losing 
one’s own voice. In Gadamer’s hermeneutics of respect, inquirers 
are asked to explore the phenomenon empathically through the 
lens of what is other. Questioning is not the positing of positions 
but the testing of possibilities. It is “not the art of arguing. . . but 
the art of thinking” (1989, 367). 

5. Find shared meaning. For Gadamer, understanding occurs when 
the horizon of the inquirer is fused with the horizon of what is 
other. This fusion, or what social workers might call intersubjec- 
tivity, becomes the cocreation of a new understanding or shared 
meaning, such that both the object and the subject are transformed 
(Bernstein 1983).' 


At the core of Gadamer’s hermeneutic approach is the notion that 
understanding is never final or complete. It “is always combining into 
something of living value” (1989, 306). Gadamer observes: “It is a poor 
hermeneut who needs to have the last word” (Dottori 2004, 3). As you 
read this response to Johnson’s critique, I invite you to enter into the 
hermeneutic process, be open to it, and allow it to provoke you to 
question what you are reading, my interpretations, your own precon- 
ceived ideas of Flexner, and the text’s relevance to social work. 


Flexner’s Lens: The Social Evolutionary Perspective of 
His Day 


Before addressing Johnson’s criticisms, all of which pertain to matters 
of interpretation regarding three of Flexner’s criteria, I discuss the in- 
quiry’s pivotal conclusion that Flexner’s criteria of a profession are con- 
gruent with, and can be framed from, the social evolutionary perspective 
of his day. 

During the inquiry’s initial hermeneutic process, I, like Johnson, 
viewed Flexner’s six criteria as discrete characteristics. It was not until 
I read the discussion on social evolution in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica’s entry on “sociology” (Kidd 1911) that I came to see his criteria 
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as interrelated and congruent with the theory of social evolution held 
at the time of his speech. I also found that Flexner, a first-generation 
German American, was exposed to Herbert Spencer’s work on social 
evolution when he took graduate courses at Berlin University in 1907. 
This is noted in his academic notebook entitled “Sociology” (Flexner 
1907). 

At the time of Flexner’s speech, the theory of social evolution held 
that society is an organism ever growing and evolving into a higher and 
more complex social order (Kidd 1911). Change and growth are in- 
evitable, necessary, and beneficial for the advancement of society. Unlike 
the theory of evolution, which focused at the time on individual con- 
sciousness and natural selection, the theory of social evolution focused 
on social consciousness and altruism. Social responsibility, the theory 
held, takes precedence over individual rights. Social progress occurs in 
a free and open society in which voting power and enfranchisement are 
universal, granted irrespective of status or wealth. Proponents asserted 
that as social progress advanced, individuals would become less self- 
serving and would acquire a greater sense of social responsibility (Kidd 
1911); 

After reading this 1911 description I began to view Flexner’s criteria 
of a profession from a social evolutionary perspective. His criteria-based 
model is founded on the assumption that societal change and growth 
are necessary, inevitable, and constructive. He insists that his criteria 
are not to be considered final or complete. Rather, they are bound in 
relationship with society’s changing needs and require “recasting from 
time to time” (Flexner 1915, 578). His model is also based on the as- 
sumptions that professions have an ethical responsibility to advance 
social ends over professional interest and that, “as time goes on,” pro- 
fessional altruism “may very well come to be a mark of professional 
character” (581). 


Flexner’s First Criterion: Intellectual in Character 


Like Johnson, I originally viewed professional autonomy as central to 
the first criterion. The field’s lack of autonomy clearly is one reason 
that Flexner cites in denying social work professional standing. Yet, 
Flexner couples decision-making authority with what he calls “the think- 
ing process.” For him, the “first mark of a profession” is that its activities 
are “essentially intellectual in character.” He asserts that “manual work” 
and the “use of tools” are “not necessarily excluded” from the definition, 
but he adds that professional activity does not “derive its essential char- 
acter from its instruments.” The “real character” of professional activities 
involves “the thinking process,” which he defines as “a free, resourceful, 
and unhampered intelligence applied to problems and seeking to un- 
derstand and master them” (1915, 578). 
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For Flexner, the thinking process is not, as Johnson interprets it, the 
freedom from “a superior’s validation” (Johnson [2008], in this issue); 
rather, the process gives professionals their decision-making authority. 
He suggests that the application of the thinking process, not the “ap- 
plication of a thought-out technique” (1915, 579), gives professionals 
decision-making authority. He describes the application of a technique 
as “mechanical” and “routine” (578). He reasons that the person who 
“has done the thinking and therefore bears the responsibility” is the 
one who “deserves to be considered professional” (579). 

Framed from a social evolutionary perspective, the thinking process 
becomes the functional centerpiece of Flexner’s criteria-based model. 
Consistent with the social evolutionary perspective of his day, Flexner 
(1910) claims that professionals need to apply the thinking process 
rather than rote, formulaic practice methods or static knowledge bases 
to solve specific problems. He views knowledge and practice skills as 
tentative, recognizing that they become outdated as changes occur and 
new problems emerge. He argues that professionals need “to resort to 
the laboratory and the seminar for a constantly fresh supply of facts” 
in order to prevent professions “from degenerating into mere routine, 
from losing their intellectual and responsible character” (1915, 579). 
He cautions professionals not to view the hypothesis or diagnosis as final 
or complete. Rather, hypotheses and diagnoses are to be treated “as 
convenient summaries in which a number of ascertained facts may be 
used tentatively to define a course of action” (1910, 156). 

For Flexner, the thinking process is an inductive, problem-solving, 
reasoning process, which professionals apply in research, practice, and 
education. The thinking process, when converted to an inductive sci- 
entific method, is to be used by researchers for knowledge building and 
by practitioners for diagnosis and treatment. When the process is con- 
verted into a pedagogical technique, such as the case method, it is to 
be used to develop critical- and ethical-thinking skills in future practi- 
tioners. For specific details on the connection between the thinking 
process and Flexner’s other criteria, see Morris (2005, 2008). 


Flexner’s Third Criterion: Definite in Purpose 


I agree with Johnson that Flexner connects decision-making authority 
with his third criterion, “definite in purpose” (Flexner 1915, 579). We 
differ, however, in our interpretation of the latter criterion, and these 
interpretations lead us to draw different conclusions about the rela- 
tionship between that criterion and his other criteria. 

Johnson interprets “definite in purpose” to refer to a profession’s 
“specific aim or ‘practical object.’” I too see this as part of his definition, 
but only a minor part. Flexner’s larger meaning is that a profession 
possesses a unique function in society. He also notes “that all the es- 
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tablished and recognized professions have definite and specific ends: 
medicine, law, architecture, engineering—one can draw a clear line of 
demarcation about their respective fields” (1915, 585). For him, social 
work is “not so much a definite field as an aspect of work in many fields” 
(585). He observes that “an aspect of medicine belongs to social work, 
as do certain aspects of law, education, architecture, etc.” (585-86). 

Once I understood “definite in purpose” to refer to a unique function 
in society, I began to see that this criterion is connected to the two 
other criteria for which Flexner denied the field status as a profession: 
decision-making authority in the thinking process and an educational 
discipline. Although he claims that social work is intellectual in char- 
acter, he argues that the field fails to possess a decision-making authority. 
He observes that the field’s activities are “obviously intellectual, not 
mechanical, not routine in character. The worker must possess fine 
powers of analysis and discrimination, breadth and flexibility of sym- 
pathy, sound judgment, skill in utilizing whatever resources are available, 
facility in devising new combinations” (584-85). He admits that he is 
“not clear . . . as to whether this responsibility is not rather that of a 
mediating than an original agency” (585). 

For Flexner, decision-making authority can only be granted to original 
agencies, regardless of whether an agency applies the thinking process 
to solve problems. In exploring his distinction between a mediating and 
an original agency, I found that he is not opposed to the notion that a 
profession can also have a mediating role, but he perceives that the 
mediating role of the social worker differs from that of the professional. 
Among professionals, he argues, there “is a division of labor among 
equals, each party bearing, subject to general consent, primary respon- 
sibility for his particular function, the definiteness of that function and 
the completeness of the responsibility differing, I take it, from the func- 
tion and responsibility of the social worker under similar conditions” 
(585). 

As for his educational criterion, he indicates that social work falls 
short of the standard because the field’s activities are too broad to 
possess a definite purpose or, as I came to understand, a unique purpose 
in society. Without a unique function, an organization cannot develop 
a professional curriculum. He asserts that a profession’s definite purpose 
determines “the amount and quality of training, general and special,” 
of prerequisite undergraduate courses, as well as “the content and length 
of the professional course” (580). Flexner argues that a college edu- 
cation “trains broadly” (19094, 366), while a professional education fo- 
cuses on a profession’s “distinct practical purpose” (1910, 58). He asserts 
that social work’s lack of a unique function in society negates the very 
possibility that the field could possess a specialized education. 

Near the end of the inquiry, I concluded that Flexner views his third 
criterion, “definite in purpose,” through a structural-functionalist lens. 
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Since the article’s publication, I have corresponded with Irwin Epstein, 
who questions the appropriateness of seeing Flexner’s assessment through 
such a lens. His question made me go back through my research notes, 
and, as he suspected, the term “structural-functionalist” was not coined 
at the time of Flexner’s 1915 speech. I reviewed the entry on “sociology” 
in the 1911 Encyclopaedia Britannica (Kidd 1911), as well as secondary 
sources about philosophers and sociologists who influenced him. This 
leads me to believe that it would have been more accurate (in the 
language of the day) and congruent with the theory of social evolution 
to tie his assessment to the sociological lens of “social structure.” Used 
by Emile Durkheim and Georg Simmel, this term is based on Herbert 
Spencer’s social evolutionary work. From this perspective, society is 
viewed as a social organism in which individual parts (the social struc- 
tures) are discrete and play a role in the functional integration of society. 


Flexner’s Fourth Criterion: A Technique Capable of 
Communication through an Orderly and Specialized 
Educational Discipline 


At the outset of the inquiry, I, like Johnson, interpreted this criterion 
to refer to the teaching of practice methods and techniques. As I ex- 
plored Flexner’s writings on higher education, his report on medical 
schools (1910), and my new understanding of his criteria-based model 
within a social evolutionary perspective, it seemed reasonable to instead 
infer that he was talking about a pedagogical technique rather than a 
practice technique.” 

For Flexner, the scientific method is as instrumental for the profes- 
sional in practice as for the researcher in the laboratory (1910). He says 
that the function of the scientific method “in investigation is granted” 
and asks “what has this to do with the education . . . of the family 
doctor?” (54). In response, he observes: “The answer decides the sort 
of medical education that we shall seek generally to provide. If, in a 
word, scientific method and interest are of slight or no importance to 
the ordinary practitioner of medicine, we shall permanently establish 
two types of school,—the scientific type . . . [and] the routine type, in 
which ‘family doctors’ may be ground out wholesale” (54). According 
to Flexner, a physician’s use of the scientific method is central to an 
appropriate diagnosis. Physicians, like researchers, have to amass “all 
the significant facts” (55) and infer a diagnosis similar to the hypothesis 
for the researcher. He concludes that research and practice are “one 
in spirit, method, and object” (56). The researcher and practitioner 
“employ the same method, the same sort of intelligence. And. . . they 
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get their method and develop their intelligence in the first place at 
school” (56). 

In using the term “technique” (1915, 580), Flexner refers to a peda- 
gogical technique. He argues that professional schools should use case 
method to teach students how to apply the scientific method to problem- 
solving exercises encountered in the classroom and in field work. He 
strongly opposes a didactic approach to education, calling such methods 
“hopelessly antiquated; it belongs to an age of accepted dogma... 
when the professor ‘knew’ and the students ‘learned’” (1910, 60-61). 
In keeping with a social evolutionary perspective, he argues that new 
social and human problems emerge over time, and thus knowledge and 
practice methods become outdated. This results in the need for pro- 
fessionals to be trained in the process “of the thinker and not of the 
parrot” (55). 

Flexner calls the “essence of the case method” the “formal training 
in the inductive handling of ascertained data. . . excellently adapted 
to class use, calculated there to develop the friction, competition, and 
interest which are powerful pedagogical stimulants” (1910, 99). The law 
school thus employs the “case system,” which “cuts loose from formal 
text-books and distills the juice of typical cases. From the first, the stu- 
dent is in contact with actual issues, with court process, with trial ma- 
chinery: every principle is concretely embodied in illustrative fact” 
(1908, 50). Flexner says that medical schools use the case method both 
in the classroom and in the medical student’s clinical experience. In 
the clinical setting, “the student brings his own faculties into play at 
close range,—gathering his own data, making his own construction, 
proposing his own course, and taking the consequences when the in- 
structor who has worked through exactly the same process calls him to 
account” (1910, 93). 

In conclusion, Flexner’s negation of social work’s professional stand- 
ing because the field lacked lack a unique function in society challenges 
the field to cease measuring its professional worth by his assessment. 
This premise negates the very core of social work’s identity, its person- 
in-environment perspective, and its twin purposes of dealing with in- 
dividual and societal well-being. Flexner does not view this integrative 
function as a unique function in society. Rather, he relegates it to a 
mediating role of a subordinate field. As long as the field continues to 
hold a social outlook in its work, Flexner’s assessment, although accurate 
from his social evolutionary perspective, has little if any relevance to 
the field’s conception of itself and its purpose. If social work ceased 
returning to Flexner’s diagnosis as evidence of its limited professional 
worth, it might be able to move beyond feeling in its most insecure 
moments like a second-class citizen. 
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Notes 


1. For more details on the philosophical and methodological underpinnings of the 
inquiry, see Morris (2005, 2008). 
2. For Flexner’s writings on higher education, see Flexner (1908, 1909a, 19095). 
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Raising Children: Emerging Needs, Modern Risks, and Social Responses. Edited 
by Jill Duerr Berrick and Neil Gilbert. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008. 
Pp. 280. $24.95 (paper). 


Diversity and change typify the state of the modern American family, yet a more 
singular model of family life seems to be reflected in U.S. social policy. This 
may be partially driven by nostalgia for a family structure of the past and an 
enduring anxiety about the consequences of its dismantlement. Or perhaps it 
is more simply an artifact of the way that the construction of social policy in a 
country as vast and heterogeneous as the United States tends to entice one to 
paint rather broad brush strokes when working to address social problems, even 
when faced with highly complex problems that call for equally complex solutions. 
The authors of the chapters of this edited volume tackle issues associated.with 
the enormously challenging task of raising children. The contributors collectively 
beseech readers to face the facts of the diversity of American families and the 
need for multifaceted family policy approaches that can effectively assist families, 
in their myriad forms, as they strive to raise healthy children who grow up to 
be productive adults. 

The book contains two main parts. The first focuses on how children are 
influenced by forces within the family. It includes discussions of monetary sup- 
port of custodial grandparents and how levels of child support are determined 
when parents divorce. The second part centers on circumstances, such as ed- 
ucation and immigration policies, that fall outside the family. At the beginning 
and end of the book, American society is admonished for holding constricted 
views of the family. In the first chapter, a brief history of family policy, Paula 
Fass makes clear from the start that the penchant to pine for an idealized family 
from a former era (most often that of the era just before the present moment) 
is not new, nor is being deeply concerned that the American family is “in peril” 
(11). Although Fass does not expect the reader to stop “worrying” about the 
ever-changing family, she does assert that “worrying about keeping them just as 
they were before is hardly a good basis for policy or an effective response to 
change” (23). In the last chapter of the book, W. Norton Grubb decries the 
pervasive notion that families are “private” (244), in the sense that they raise 
“children independently of other social institutions” (244) and “determine the 
futures of their children” (221). He calls this view “exaggerated,” “outdated,” 
and “dysfunctional” (244). In these and the intervening chapters, the authors 
call for major changes in the way society conceptualizes and responds to families. 
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In her chapter, “From Private to Public: Paying Grandparents as Caregivers,” 
Jill Duerr Berrick cautions against incentivizing the transfer of primary caregiving 
from parents to grandparents, although she also acknowledges that some families 
need to have grandparents serve in this capacity. She argues for the provision 
of support to children, regardless of who is providing their care (parents, grand- 
parents, or other forms of kinship or foster care), and to parents when their 
children return to them from kinship care. Ira and Tara Ellman point out the 
importance of exposing hidden values embedded in social policies. Their chap- 
ter “Child Support: How Much Is Just Right?” delineates some of the assumptions 
that underlie what they call the “conventional method” (118-19) for generating 
child support guidelines. For example, they discuss what counts as an expen- 
diture on a child (as opposed to daily living costs the parent would face regardless 
of his or her custodial status). They also propose guidelines for determining 
the level of child support obligation, arguing that these would be more effective 
than current guidelines in adequately accounting for the different issues that 
confront families at various points along the economic spectrum. 

This approach, in which implicit values are made explicit and envisioned 
policies accommodate a broad range of needs across families living under a 
variety of circumstances, is also taken by Philip Cowan and colleagues in their 
chapter on father involvement. Policy typically emphasizes the level of father 
engagement, assuming that “a high level of father engagement is better for 
children than a low level or total absence,” but these authors point out that the 
quality of father engagement, not the level, is associated with youth outcomes 
(48). For example, as children spend time with fathers in families characterized 
by high parental conflict, the likelihood diminishes that these children will be 
securely attached. Employing a prevention science approach, Cowan and col- 
leagues detail five domains of influence on the quality of father engagement: 
individual characteristics of fathers, father-child relationship qualities, the couple 
relationship, multigenerational factors, and factors outside the family. In the 
spirit of the chapter’s title, “Supporting Fathers’ Engagement with Their Kids,” 
they also offer policy recommendations that address all of these domains. 

Tackling broad structural issues, both Stephen Sugarman and Grubb discuss 
in their respective chapters the different views of the state’s role in families’ 
lives and how such views influence social policy. Sugarman asserts: “Too often 

. . the state’s role is framed in terms of reducing—rather than enhancing— 
parental power” (152). He argues for approaches that empower parents and 
suggests that the merits of policy initiatives should be weighed in terms of 
whether they “help people be better parents than they are today” (163). Grubb 
advocates what he calls a “Foundational State, one that creates the foundations 
necessary for the development of human competencies” (241). Such a role for 
the state, he suggests, would likely allow for greater “complementarity” (244) 
between social and educational policy. It would also expand opportunities to 
rely on the “strengths of schools as well as parents,” alleviating the need to 
prioritize one over the other (244). 

As an adolescent development researcher, rather than one whose expertise 
lies in policy, I found the chapters by Sugarman and Grubb to be compelling, 
but I was more comfortable reading those by Cowan and colleagues, as well as 
that by Stephen Hinshaw on childhood attention deficit/ hyperactivity disorder. 
Written by psychologists, these chapters speak in ways familiar to me and also 
raise the lamentable but familiar issue of the disconnection between science 
and policy. Cowan and colleagues note the dearth of evidence regarding the 
effectiveness of intervention programs for fathers. Few systematic evaluations 
include control groups. However, they also note some evidence on the risk factors 
that may lower, and positive factors that may increase, the likelihood of high- 
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quality father involvement, pointing out that such evidence appears to be ig- 
nored by program designers in many cases. In reading this chapter alongside 
that by the policy researcher Neil Gilbert, however, I was struck by the differences 
between Gilbert’s vantage point and that of the psychologists (Hinshaw and 
Cowan and colleagues). Gilbert’s view is much broader but also delves deeper 
into the consequences, intended and unintended, of particular policy paths. It 
made me long for more direct and intensive collaboration between the devel- 
opmental scientists and the social policy scholars, both in this volume and in 
the academy. 

This experience contributed to a growing unease I experienced as I made my 
way through this excellent and thought-provoking book. As the psychologists point 
out in their chapters, an extensive, if imperfect, scientific base now delineates 
some the basic needs of children and points to some key ways that these needs 
could be better addressed. Yet, there seems to be no coherent vision for social 
policy related to the raising of children in this country. The chapters in this volume 
make clear the strong individualistic and rights (individual and adults’) perspec- 
tives embedded in social policies today. However, notably absent in contemporary 
policy (and in this book) is a sense of a collective effort toward raising children, 
whether conceptualized using Grubb’s notion of a “foundational state” (241), what 
Stephen Sugarman in his chapter called “helping people be good parents” (152), 
or some other organizing vision for family and child policy. 

For example, several questions arose as I read Ellmans’s chapter on child 
support. The chapter addresses the calculation of costs associated with raising 
children and the distribution of those costs to custodial and noncustodial parents 
during divorce proceedings. I wondered how much “children cost” (117) in 
terms of what they need to grow and thrive. What is the cost of providing this 
or of failing to do so? How can one best construct policies that allow society to 
collectively support the basic needs of children and the families raising them? 
Indeed, “how much is just right?” (116). Many forces impede the construction 
of such a vision, in all its necessary complexity, and disciplinary divides are surely 
contributing factors. 

Berrick and Gilbert’s volume effectively raises these and many other questions. 
This stimulating collection of chapters offers multiple thoughtful approaches to 
tackling some of today’s pressing issues. It takes into account a number of forces, 
within and outside the family, that shape the experiences of children growing 
up in this country today. I hope that it also sparks productive scholarly dialogue 
about ways to more deeply collaborate. Through such collaboration, research 
may bring collective knowledge and perspectives to bear on ways to more com- 
prehensively address the needs of children and the many adults involved in the 
labor-intensive work of raising them. 


Renée Spencer 
Boston University 


Racial Diversity and Social Capital: Equality and Community in America. By 
Rodney E. Hero. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2007. Pp. 218. $62.00 
(cloth); $22.99 (paper). 


Social capital has gained significant currency over the past 20 years or so, gen- 
erating a good deal of scholarship (both theoretical and empirical) and scholarly 
debate. Although it draws on well-established foundational ideas in the social 
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sciences (e.g., on the nature of groups and effects of group membership, on 
informal relations and associational action, and on the role of collective norms 
and dynamics of exchange), much contemporary discourse casts social capital 
as a resource that is grounded in social relations and that can generate instru- 
mental benefits. Such discourse draws most directly from seminal works in so- . 
ciology by Pierre Bourdieu in Europe and, later, by James Coleman in the United 
States. More recently, the concept has been popularized and brought into the 
public lexicon by the work of political scientist Robert Putnam. The work of 
these three scholars (along with some of the research by economist Glen Loury) 
is often seen as providing the conceptual and empirical foundation for the study 
of social capital today. Such work also underlies arguments about its definition, 
importance, benefits, and limitations. 

The conceptual treatment of social capital across these scholars holds some 
critical components in common: the centrality of networks of relationships, the 
importance of norms of reciprocity, and the translation of social connections 
into instrumental (monetary or other) good. The relative emphasis and expec- 
tations for the workings of social capital differ in important respects, however, 
and subsequent scholarship continues to add to (and argue about) this variation. 
Bourdieu, for example, focuses on the individual benefits of social capital, de- 
fining it as the aggregate of resources linked to networks of relationships (“The 
Forms of Capital,” in Handbook of Theory and Research for the Sociology of Education, 
ed. John G. Richardson [Westport, CT: Greenwood, 1985], 241-55). For him, 
membership in relational groups can provide group members with significant 
advantages that depend on the particularities of the resources and the social 
position of group members. 

Coleman also recognizes the individual and collective benefits from access to 
social capital (“Social Capital in the Creation of Human Capital,” American Journal 
of Sociology 94 [suppl., 1988]: 95-120). Individuals benefit by facilitating the for- 
mation of human capital. Collective benefits accrue to groups, for example, 
through the social control afforded by closed networks that foster adherence to 
group norms. For Putnam, social capital is a collective good generated by active 
civic engagement in a broad range of associations, particularly social and civic 
associations.’ He believes that such associations are essential engines of democracy, 
collective action, individual well-being, and societal well-being. Framed by an ar- 
gument about a recent decline of social capital in the United States, Putnam’s 
landmark book, Bowling Alone, marshals substantial evidence about the effects of 
social capital on a variety of social outcomes, including education, health, eco- 
nomic well-being, and responsive governmental institutions. 

Racial Diversity and Social Capital is Rodney Hero’s thorough response to the 
claims of the social capital thesis as it is represented in research by Putnam. Hero’s 
main concern is the extent to which the social capital argument, and the evidence 
presented to prove social capital’s salutary effects, underemphasizes or misreads 
the critical effect that racial diversity has on social well-being and equality in the 
United States. Through an extended empirical critique of Putnam’s claims in 
Bowling Alone, Hero attempts to show that social capital operates in large part “as 
an artifact of diversity” (72) and that, overall, the diversity thesis provides a more 
powerful explanation of a range of outcomes than does social capital. 

The book begins by explaining the rationale for juxtaposing the social capital 
and racial diversity theses as theoretical orientations that provide “dramatically 
different portrayals of the American political system” (2). It then sets out to 
interrogate the social capital thesis in order to determine the extent to which 
it suggests that such outcomes are contingent on dynamics of race and diversity 
in the United States. Hero frames the racial diversity thesis as a product of 
multiple traditions, incorporating liberal, republican, and ascriptive inegalitar- 
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ianism orientations to American politics. Social capital is presented as a political 
theory squarely within the republican (communitarian) orientation, Hero sets 
out to compare the two orientations’ expectations regarding social and political- 
process outcomes and the evidence for such outcomes, using states as the prin- 
cipal unit of analysis. In so doing, he notes that states with high levels of social 
capital (and those, in Putnam’s analysis, that evidence positive outcomes, in- 
cluding specifically “economic and civic equality”; Hero, 25) are also the most 
racially homogeneous and least populated states. 

In contrast, research that Hero discusses tests the racial diversity thesis. It 
provides evidence that, although aggregate outcomes are better in homogeneous 
states than in racially heterogeneous ones, relative outcomes for minorities in 
homogeneous states are poorer than for whites in these same states (so agere- 
gation masks inequality). Levels of diversity are associated with a range of in- 
dicators of political inequality for minority residents, such that high levels of 
diversity are related to weak voter assurances, low voter turnout, increases in 
the power of interest groups, and decreases in the power of minority groups. 
Hero’s assembled evidence suggests that, if one compares the relationship be- 
tween diversity and the social capital index within states, diversity is inversely 
related to social capital at the state level; as the former grows, the latter dimin- 
ishes. So, too, high social capital is negatively associated with minority outcomes 
(e.g., graduation ratios, incarceration rates, and infant mortality). There is little 
support for social capital’s claims to foster civic and social equality. 

Thus, Hero concludes: “What is asserted as general evidence of U.S. civic equal- 
ity being associated with social capital . . . is, rather, an artifact of white social 
capital and civic participation and perhaps of relative racial homogeneity in a 
number of states. But social capital analyses conflate the differing results for 
minorities, confusing whites’ condition with the general condition and thus 
incorrectly making broad claims of equality that mask what is quite possibly a 
situation of racial inequality” (95). 

Hero’s analysis is thoughtful and systematic. Although one can raise questions 
on both methodological (e.g., the use of the state as a unit of analysis) and 
conceptual grounds (e.g., the relation between “political culture” [20] and social 
capital frameworks), it provides a useful antidote to romanticized expectations of 
social capital as a kind of elixir capable of curing America’s social ills. Hero provides 
both an important reminder and a powerful set of analyses underpinning the 
conclusion that race and racial diversity continue to play a central role in shaping 
(informing, constraining, or promoting) political action, policy responses, and 
outcomes for individuals. It is, for these reasons, an important book. It raises a 
set of important questions about the usefulness of social capital as a theoretical 
framework and about the evidence regarding social capital’s effect. 

It should be noted, however, that Hero’s critique of social capital is really a 
critique of Putnam’s particular orientation to the construct and of the evidence 
Putnam presents regarding its effects. Prior critiques of social capital raise both 
similar and additional concerns to those explored here. For example, Hero 
contends that social capital almost always assumes positive effects. He observes 
that social capital is tautological in some versions that invoke the same factors 
as both cause and effect. Other versions, he argues, underplay conflict and can 
lead to depoliticized assessments of poverty and marginality. In fact, earlier 
treatments of social capital (including those of Bourdieu [1985] and Coleman 
[1988]) were value neutral and explicit about the ways in which social capital 
could have negative as well as positive effects (Putnam [2000] notes this as well 
but clearly focuses on the positive aspects). Those treatments also acknowledged 
that social capital’s benefits are differentially available to different groups. Thus, 
social capital could potentially promote inequality (given its uneven distribution) 
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or constrain individual advancement in light of membership obligations and 
“downward leveling norms” within groups or lead to exclusionary practices (Ale- 
jandro Portes, “Social Capital: Its Origins and Applications in Modern Sociology,” 
Annual Review of Sociology 24 [1998]: 15; Portes also provides an excellent critical 
review of the evolution and use of the construct in sociology). 

Sociological orientations to the construct also point to different kinds of out- 
comes, or at least to a different way of focusing on outcomes. For example, they 
point to the construct’s effects on social control and effective socialization, on 
social support and mutual assistance, or on social mobility and access to resources 
(information, opportunity, influence). In light of these kinds of expectations, 
intervention efforts that invoke social capital and the need to build community 
seek to redress social-structural disadvantage and unequal levels of social capital 
as a way of promoting access to resources and influence. In these contexts, social 
capital is both a lens through which inequality is recognized and an organizing 
principle that guides responses to inequality. There are clearly limitations to this 
orientation. One of these is that such efforts often underemphasize issues of 
power and underutilize political responses (e.g., those that seek to address struc- 
tural inequalities shaped and reproduced by formal institutions and government 
policy). Often efforts instead become versions of self-help interventions. This is 
not always the case, of course. Note, for example, efforts that build on the social 
capital framework to drive organizing and political mobilization campaigns (see, 
e.g., Mark R. Warren, Dry Bones Rattling: Community Building to Revitalize American 
Democracy [Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2001]). 

In any case, the social capital construct is not blind to issues of inequality. Indeed, 
in much of the social capital literature, the construct explains a set of social 
mechanisms through which certain individuals and groups gain advantage (at least 
implicitly) over others. Although Hero notes that substantial research on social 
capital comes from sociology and economics, in narrowing his critique of the 
construct to Putnam’s work, he limits to some extent his ability to interrogate 
what, in the context of racial diversity and its incumbent inequalities, social capital 
is good for (how it works, under what conditions, for whom) and its limitations. 
In this sense, he is in danger of falling prey to a weakness, which he notes in social 
capital research, of failing to take “sufficient account of . . . other research and 
analytical perspectives that could yield a fuller understanding” (152). 


Robert J. Chaskin 
University of Chicago 


Note 


1, Putnam, Making Democracy Work: Civic Traditions in Modern Italy (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1993), and Bowling Alone: The Collapse and Revival of American 
Community (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2000). 


Black and Blue: African Americans, the Labor Movement, and the Decline of 
the Democratic Party. By Paul Frymer. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
2007. Pp. 224. $50.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Paul Frymer differs with scholars who, in dealing with problems of national labor 
policy, focus on unions, white workers, or civil rights groups. Instead, he argues: 
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“I put politics, particularly the Democratic Party’s development of national labor 
policy during the mid-twentieth century, at the center of the labor-civil rights 
struggle” (2). That Democratic policy, he believes, became disastrously “bifur- 
cated” (2) between the 1935 Wagner Act (49 Stat. 449) that primarily benefited 
white labor and the 1964 Civil Rights Act (79 Stat. 241) that benefited blacks. 
A series of unintended consequences proceeded from Democrat-sponsored la- 
bor and civil rights legislation that created separate enforcement institutions, 
which only exacerbated division. Judicial power grew in the 1960s, and labor 
law was overturned as overzealous or inexperienced judges forcibly integrated 
but simultaneously weakened the labor movement. Organized labor, he con- 
cludes, should have been “reformed” (15) by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) and the courts. Instead, the latter 
“single-minded [ly]” and “somewhat cavalierly” overturned “important provisions 
of labor law,” imposing “huge financial burdens” on unions (15). 

These are novel, provocative, and speculative claims; Frymer may find it difficult 
to convince the reader in 139 short pages (plus endnotes). He makes a good case 
that state and political institutions indeed “matter” (9) as subjects, not objects. 
Despite his extensive primary and secondary source research, however, much labor 
and civil rights historiography (especially Critical Race Theory) is missing here. 
Moreover, his downgrading of individual and social movement agency (whether 
black workers filing NAACP lawsuits or the AFL-CIO’s [American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organization’s] intransigence) makes this a top-down 
history of the struggles over organized labor’s white supremacy. 

In the introductory chapter, Frymer grounds his methodological arguments 
in historical institutionalism “within the mainstream of much of American po- 
litical development (APD),” even as he challenges APD scholarship (9). Frymer 
is concerned that scholars have overlooked the “independent role of ‘the state” 
(8). “Racism,” he argues, “does not become politically problematic simply be- 
cause some or even many individuals hold racist attitudes; it becomes so because 
institutional dynamics legitimate and promote racist behavior in a concentrated 
and systematic manner” (19). Indeed, the limitations of the 1935 Wagner Act 
are outlined in chapter 2, “he Dual Development of National Labor Policy.” 
This is not new ground. Unfortunately, Frymer gives Herbert Hill, the late legal 
scholar and former NAACP labor secretary from 1953 to 1977, no credit for 
pioneering the modern critique of that law as having institutionalized white 
privilege and black disadvantage at the workplace. 

Chapter 3, “The NAACP Confronts Racism in the Labor Movement,” is Fry- 
mer’s best and most even-handed part of the book. After blaming the NAACP 
in chapter 1, Frymer here challenges critiques of the NAACP “by labor historians 
and legal scholars” (44) that collectively condemn the NAACP for failing to 
build coalitions and overlitigating: “My goal in this chapter is not to defend the 
NAACP against these critics but to put its actions in a historical and institutional 
context. Legal strategies, for better or worse, were necessary to integrate the 
labor movement” (46). Despite unfairly calling Hill “stridently antagonistic to 
labor” (50) for Hill’s steadfast opposition to labor’s white supremacist policies, 
Frymer also credits him for pushing internally for mediation over litigation (61). 
Overall, Frymer actually defends the NAACP for tenaciously and successfully 
executing a complicated dance with organized labor, despite internal divisions 
over strategy and external criticism that it was “combative” and bent on destroy- 
ing labor (67). Union leaders erred, he concludes, by seeing race “merely as a 
distraction,” leaving it to the NAACP (among others) to keep the focus “on the 
institutional forms of racism” (69). Frymer here should have also referenced 
the fine nuanced treatments of the NAACP by Richard Thomas, Dona Cooper 
Hamilton, Charles V. Hamilton, August Meier, Elliot Rudwick, and John H. 
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Bracey Jr. Even more important, he should not have omitted activist black unions, 
like the National Alliance of Postal and Federal Employees, that used litigation, 
lobbying, and direct action to confront labor and management white supremacy. 
In the process, such unions also pushed the NAACP*to the left. By concentrating 
on litigation and decrying the activism of lawyers and courts, Frymer even in . 
this chapter misses the movement forest for the judicial trees, so to speak. 

Frymer’s fourth chapter, “The Legal State,” argues that scholars should “see 
the legal system as a broader and meaningfully autonomous institution” (74). 
One does not get a sense of what made the courts respond to legal challenges 
from the NAACP (the larger Black Freedom movement came and went briefly 
at the beginning of chap. 3). “In a very real and meaningful sense, then,” Frymer 
observes, “the courts successfully integrated wide swaths of the American labor 
movement” (94). He notes the “hardship” this imposed on unions in “polycentric 
situations” (97) that he says required more sensitivity to all parties involved. In 
this observation, and in chapter 5 (“Labor Law and Institutional Racism”), the 
reader might think, as did this one, of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s 1963 rejoinder 
to white moderate clergy who denounced direct action against Jim Crow in favor 
of a mediated solution (“Letter from Birmingham Jail,” Christian Century 80, no. 
24 [June 12, 1963]: 767-73). As Frymer charges: “Civil rights lawyers . . . em- 
phasized equality based on racial classifications . . . that ignored the broader 
spectrum of inequalities facing black workers . . . and simultaneously helped 
weaken a powerful institution that, if successfully diversified, could have played 
a more prominent role in promoting racial, class, and political democracy” (99). 
Those broader inequalities are not explained, and the “could have” argument : 
is speculative in retrospect. 

Frymer also uses chapter 5 to attack “whiteness scholars” (101-5) whom he 
feels unfairly blame white workers. This begs the question: when is a union not 
a union but a white fraternal lodge? Historically, whites constructed the white 
race as an institution, a way of life, and an ideology, not just a problematic way 
of thinking. Frymer’s earlier straw man attack (chap. 1) on the “psychological” 
focus of “whiteness scholarship” (18) reveals a dilemma common to many labor 
historians today: how to dismiss those invoking W. E. B. Du Bois without dis- 
missing the man himself. In Black Reconstruction in America (1935; repr., Cleve- 
land: Meridian, 1968, 700), Du Bois wrote that, even though whites “received a 
low wage,” they were “compensated in part by a. . . public and psychological 
wage . . . because they were white.” 

In chapters 2 and 4, Frymer finds fault with proactive interpretations of Title 
VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Hill, however, pointed out how “conflicting 
provisions” in the statute, as well as the original congressional floor debates, 
could bolster either side of this ongoing debate: “Thus it fell to the courts. . . 
to define the meaning of the act’s provisions. . . based on the underlying intent” 
(“Black Workers, Organized Labor, and Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act,” 
in Race in America: The Struggle for Equality, ed. Herbert Hill and James E. Jones 
Jr. [Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1993], 305). After the Civil Rights 
Act was passed, there was also stronger intervention by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC), an agency that Frymer suggests was ultimately 
overwhelmed by civil rights attorneys. But it was the same “overwhelmed” (84) 
EEOC that in 1968 rightfully refused AFL-CIO demands to relinquish jurisdiction 
over union seniority systems, arguing that discriminatory seniority systems were 
not “bona fide” (EEOC, Second Annual Report, quoted in Hill, Race in America, 
307). As Hill declared in a 1988 speech, “Race, Affirmative Action and the 
Constitution” (Rosenberg/Humphrey Lecture, City College of New York, April 
27, 6): “It is the removal of the preferential treatment traditionally enjoyed by 
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white workers at the expense of blacks as a class that is at issue in the affirmative 
action controversy. . . . Affirmative action without numbers. . . is meaningless.” 

Frymer’s sixth and concluding chapter, “Law and Democracy,” focuses on the 
Democratic Party, which he claims “gave each group its Magna Carta” (138). 
Much evidence already has documented how many white workers, especially in 
the South, left the party in response to its civil rights advocacy in the 1960s, 
thus fracturing the fragile New Deal coalition. Frymer does not dispute this but 
argues that, after the New Deal had “intertwined” (128) law and regulatory 
politics in the 1930s, 1960s court activism unbalanced normal democratic pro- 
cesses. (Does this mean that whites who left the party did not flee over civil 
rights but were pushed?) Frymer argues that civil rights law enforcement has 
“severe limits as a democratic tool” when mediated “through the private financial 
benefits of lawyers” (137), but the caveat is unsubstantiated, undifferentiated, 
and does great disservice to groups like the NAACP Legal Defense Fund by 
casting them as somehow detached from the Black Freedom movement. (The 
point is also ironic given the former legal supremacy enjoyed by unions in civil 
rights cases and in light of the subsequent rollback of affirmative action by all 
government branches and levels. Frymer does not discuss the rollback, although 
it could have helped his argument had his concern been more than the fate of 
organized labor.) Frymer correctly considers that “democracy represents a public 
voice . . . carried about in a plethora of ways” (134), but despite his call for a 
more even balance of power among the branches, he does not engage the central 
problem (one that clearly never worried the founders): the historic tyranny of 
the white majority. 

Finally, titles are important. What does this book’s title mean? I found one 
reference in the text: “Of all the institutions examined in this book—the New 
Deal administrative state, the labor movement, the civil rights movement, and 
the federal courts—the courts arguably emerged the least ‘black and blue” 
(129). Pun intended? Combined with the book’s overall narrative and cover 
(Jacob Lawrence’s painting of the 1917 East St. Louis race riot), this title ex- 
planation suggests a political free-for-all from which everyone went home un- 
happy (except lawyers and the courts). More to the point is the question posed 
by Louis Armstrong’s 1929 jazz protest song, “(What Did I Do to Be So) Black 
and Blue?” Armstrong echoed the theme of Lawrence’s famous painting, in 
which a white worker beats a black worker. The 1917 white riot that Lawrence 
depicted killed nearly 200 blacks, injured hundreds, and drove 6,000 from their 
homes. This was more than a simple conflict between striker and strikebreaker, 
or between blacks and whites. It was a white pogrom (defended by American 
Federation of Labor President Samuel Gompers) to keep white jobs, union or 
otherwise, from blacks in a wartime Illinois city that, like so many, then actually 
suffered a labor shortage.’ 

The blurb from the book’s jacket promises that “Black and Blue explores the 
politics and history that led to this dramatic integration of organized labor,” but 
Black and Blue provides only a fraction of that story. The book focuses on lawyers, 
judges, and politicians. It also frames the story in ambiguous, normative terms 
like “race relations” (vii), “labor’s racial divisions” (1), “problems of race,” and 
“racial diversity” (47). Worse, Frymer concludes with this worry: “With regard 
to labor union integration, court litigation tended to emphasize ‘rights’ over 
‘compromise,’ often leading to court decisions that disregarded the potential 
costs for the labor union and for minority workers seeking access to those unions” 
(137). What those “costs” were to “minority workers” is not made clear here, 
but clearly a grassroots, multifaceted struggle was necessary to open up that 


access. ; | 
The eminent black legal scholar Pauli Murray said it best in 1940 in rebuking 
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her good friend Eleanor Roosevelt, who had recently crossed an anti-Jim Crow 
picket line at the Keith Theatre in the nation’s capital: “There can be no com- 
promise of the principle of equality” (Pauli Murray: The Autobiography of a Black 
Activist, Feminist, Lawyer, Priest, and Poet [Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 
1990], 137). Why would any civil rights labor study suggest compromise a. 
retrospect? 


Philip F. Rubio 
North Carolina AGT State University 


Note 


1. See Philip S. Foner and Ronald L. Lewis, eds., The Black Worker from 1900 to 1919, 
vol. 5 in The Black Worker: A Documentary History from Colonial Times to the Present 
(Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1980), 285-333; see also Elliot M. Rudwick, Race 
Riot at East St. Louis, July 2, 1917 (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1964). 


Making It Work: Low-Wage Employment, Family Life, and Child Development. 
Edited by Hirokazu Yoshikawa, Thomas S. Weisner, and Edward D. Lowe. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2006. Pp. 400. $45.00 (cloth). 


Making It Work is a valuable contribution to a growing body of social science 
and policy literature concerned with the challenges facing low-income working 
families and with the government responses to their plight. Through vivid de- 
scription and cogent analysis of the everyday experiences of low-income working 
families, the edited volume effectively communicates what it means for families 
to survive at the economic margin. It extends understanding of the low-wage 
labor market, the work-family challenges that low-level jobs present, and the 
strengths as well as the limitations of a support-based employment model for 
ameliorating the socioeconomic standing of low-income parents and the well- 
being of their children. 

What sets Making It Work apart from most other important recent books in 
this area is its focus on the intersection of employment, family processes, and 
child well-being. The central question under study concerns the consequences 
for children of growing up in families that are getting by in the low-wage labor 
market. In a successful effort to expand the knowledge of low-wage work, the 
chapters delve into understudied aspects of employment experiences (e.g., job 
quality, the timing and flexibility of work schedules, the perceived experience 
of discrimination in the workplace, and cumulative employment patterns over 
time), examining how these dimensions of work are associated with unique 
family processes and child outcomes. The book provides considerable evidence 
that parents’ work experiences matter for children (a rare finding in studies 
that simply compare low-income working parents with low-income nonworking 
parents). More importantly, the analyses suggest when, how, and why parental 
work matters for children. As such, Making It Work takes developmental and 
work-family research forward several strides. It also presents the policy com- 
munity with a complicated reality that requires serious attention (although few 
easy fixes) if intervention efforts are to be effective. 

Making It Work takes the reader into the lives of the low-income families 
participating in Milwaukee’s New Hope employment program. A voluntary pro- 
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gram in operation in the late 1990s, New Hope included an array of employment 
supports such as case management, child-care subsidies, and health insurance. 
It was not a run-of-the-mill employment program. In addition to its compre- 
hensive menu of work supports, New Hope guaranteed participants a minimum 
income through wage supplements and provided them with a community service 
job when private market work (at the 30-hours-a-week level required of the 
program) proved out of reach. A rigorous, experimental evaluation of the pro- 
gram demonstrates modest but positive results in the areas of employment, 
income, and child achievement. (For details on the findings of the experimental 
evaluation of the New Hope program, see Greg J. Duncan, Aletha C. Huston, 
and Thomas S. Weisner, eds., Higher Ground: New Hope for the Working Poor and 
Their Children [New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2007].) 

Making It Work considers the implications of New Hope participants’ em- 
ployment experiences for family processes and children. Because New Hope 
employment experiences were quite heterogeneous (the variability in work ex- 
periences across both control and experimental groups is a major finding of 
the book), the authors are able to use both survey and ethnographic longitudinal 
data, collected as part of the New Hope evaluation, to consider how different 
dimensions of maternal employment experiences matter for families and chil- 
dren. As such, the analyses undertaken in Making It Work will be of general 
interest to researchers without any particular interest in New Hope or employ- 
ment programs. Indeed, the book should be read generally by developmental 
psychologists and family studies researchers interested in the effects of employ- 
ment on family processes and children. 

Making It Work will also make an excellent companion to Duncan and col- 
leagues’ Higher Ground and other reports on the experimental evaluation of New 
Hope. The book’s nonexperimental analyses of the New Hope data heighten 
understanding of the positive program effects that were observed in the exper- 
imental evaluation (see especially part 3 on the use of formal work supports 
over time). The analyses also enrich understanding of how New Hope may have 
affected the job trajectories of participants and may help to make sense of 
ambiguous experimental findings concerning the negligible role of family pro- 
cesses in mediating the relationship between the New Hope program and child 
outcomes. Specifically, the New Hope evaluation did not find family processes 
to be an important mediator of the program’s effects on child outcomes (whereas 
formal child care and structured children’s activities were important mediators 
of program effects on children; see 197), but substantial nonexperimental evi- 
dence, reported across several of the book’s chapters, suggests that different 
employment trajectories and work experiences do appear to influence children 
through changes in family processes. Because New Hope did not directly ma- 
nipulate work experiences or employment trajectories, the mediational role of 
family processes may have been masked in the program evaluation. Thus, al- 
though the research reported in Making It Work is itself not an experimental 
evaluation of the New Hope program, the analyses significantly deepen under- 
standing of the New Hope program. 

The book is divided into three empirical sections. The first examines the 
employment experiences and work trajectories of New Hope participants and 
the implications of those factors for children. The second section considers 
psychological and family responses to different employment experiences. The 
third focuses on the use of formal and informal work supports, exploring the 
relationship between such supports and employment experiences. Each section 
includes several chapters that delve into the section’s topic. Chapters draw on 
both qualitative interview data and survey data collected longitudinally over the 
course of the New Hope evaluation. There is some unevenness across the chap- 
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ters in the respective contribution of each to theory, research, and policy, but 
all of the chapters are well conceived and organized. There are important find- 
ings and clear implications to draw from each. Although the data do not allow 
for strict causal tests, each of the chapters carefully addresses endogeneity con- 
cerns presented by the analyses, employing advanced statistical techniques when 
possible and exploring qualitatively the potential meanings of the associations 
observed. A fourth and final section of the book tightly summarizes the findings 
presented across the three sections, considers study limitations and caveats, and 
offers some concluding thoughts regarding promising policy directions. 

There are several important findings reported in Making It Work. A few key 
take-away points are highlighted here. Most importantly, the book underscores 
the necessity of moving away from single measures of employment (e.g., di- 
chotomous work versus no work variables). Such simplistic approaches to as- 
sessing employment were quite common in welfare and poverty studies until 
recently. Only by following workers into their jobs and across different jobs over 
several years are the authors able to uncover the heterogeneity in work expe- 
rience that proves central to the story they tell. Through such an approach, it 
is learned that work experiences and pathways are a function of individual 
characteristics and sociocontextual circumstances and that work itself has im- 
portant independent influences on psychological well-being, family processes, 
and child outcomes. 

Thus, another important take-away point is the importance of contextual 
resources and constraints for understanding low-income parents’ actual em- 
ployment experiences as well as their psychological experiences with work and 
family. Reminiscent of results from previous studies, the book’s findings suggest 
that participants with fewer personal and family responsibilities and greater 
access to functional supports (e.g., child care and transportation) were in better 
jobs and showed more positive work trajectories. The causal pathways between 
personal circumstance, support systems, and work experiences are difficult to 
tease apart. Further study is needed to understand how and why these pathways 
cluster together as they do, but the findings reported here (and corroborated 
by other research) suggest that formal supports, such as child care and trans- 
portation, are important contributors to positive work experiences. 

Through its own example, the book makes a strong case for the value of 
mixed-method approaches to studying policy-relevant questions. In this case, the 
value is found not only in the inclusion of both survey and qualitative data in 
the study design but also in a data collection and analysis strategy that includes 
a team of researchers who participated in both sides of the data collection effort 
as well as in data analysis. In each of the book’s empirical chapters, the authors 
move relatively seamlessly between the qualitative and quantitative findings, us- 
ing one to inform the other. The research design would be further strengthened 
by the inclusion of organizational data from the employment sites in which the 
participants worked. Such data would provide an interesting counterpoint to 
the subjective reports of workers and would contribute to knowledge of the 
workplace policies and practices that shape personal worker experiences (see 
Susan J. Lambert, “Both Art and Science: Employing-Organizational Documen- 
tation in Workplace-Based Research,” in The Work and Family Handbook: Multi- 
Disciplinary Perspectives, Methods, and Approaches, ed. Marcie Pitt-Catsouphes, Ellen 
Ernst Kossek, and Stephen A. Sweet [Mahwah, NJ: Erlbaum, 2006]: 503-26). 

The book’s overarching policy message is that policies directed at improving 
the well-being of low-income families need to take into account the heterogeneity 
of experience and circumstance among low-income families. As such, the policy 
recommendations offered in part 4 are broad-based, including increasing access 
to such work supports as child care, transportation, mental health services, com- 
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munity service jobs, and case management. The authors also recommend sim- 
plifying program application and recertification procedures, expanding existing 
income tax credit programs, making child-care tax credits refundable, and ex- 
panding New Hope-type program models to fit the needs of a wider array of 
low-income workers. In addition, the authors identify time-off policies and flex- 
time policies as important employer-side interventions, although they remain 
silent on the question of whether such reforms should be mandated by law or 
simply encouraged. This menu of policy possibilities, although not particularly 
new, seems entirely reasonable. If adopted, the recommendations would almost 
certainly improve the well-being of low-income workers and their families. 

A large portion of the book is dedicated to the myriad of employment-based 
factors that make low-wage work problematic: inadequate pay, few employer- 
sponsored benefits, limited job complexity and autonomy, inflexible work sched- 
ules, job insecurity, and employer discrimination. It is therefore somewhat sur- 
prising that the policy recommendations do not include a strategy for reforming 
the low-wage labor market. The authors do not discuss why proposals designed 
to improve the quality of work directly (e.g., expanding the minimum wage, 
strengthening of enforcement by the EEOC [Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission], regulating employer use of temporary or contingent labor, estab- 
lishing minimum-hour guarantees, and increasing the ability of labor to orga- 
nize) are less preferable than the combination of work supports, tax incentives, 
and flexibility policies that they propose. The usefulness of the book for policy 
would be greater had such a discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of 
alternative approaches been provided. Still, the policy agenda put forth by the 
authors would constitute a sea change for low-income families, even if it would 
do little to change the nature of the low-wage labor market. 


Julia R. Henly 
University of Chicago 


Reshaping the American Workforce in a Changing Economy. Edited by Harry J. 
Holzer and Demetra Smith Nightingale. Washington, DC: Urban Institute Press, 
2007. Pp. 344. $27.50 (paper). 


To effectively address the needs of disadvantaged workers and their families, it 
is necessary to have some familiarity with the broad landscape of programs and 
policies that affect them. This landscape includes such offerings as workforce 
development programs, employment placement services, child-care services, im- 
migration policy, and income assistance. Achieving familiarity can prove daunt- 
ing. Although interrelated, these efforts are often funded by different entities 
(e.g., for-profit firms, nonprofit organizations, and multiple levels of govern- 
ment), administered separately, and evaluated using varied (sometimes com- 
peting) criteria. There is, therefore, great value in scholarship that elucidates 
how these programs fit (and sometimes conflict) within the policy landscape. 
Harry Holzer and Demetra Nightingale’s edited volume offers a useful primer 
on a wide range of topics facing policy makers in a complex economy that is 
particularly perilous for low-skilled workers. The volume considers proposals to 
strengthen and support the U.S. labor force, maintain the country’s comparative 
advantage “in the development of new technologies” (xiii), and narrow the gap 
between high-skilled and low-skilled workers. Even with its broad focus, the work 
is a helpful resource for social welfare scholars who study low-wage work. All 
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contributors are top scholars in their field. Most do not present primary research 
but instead usher in mountainous literature reviews on current policies and 
model programs. The contributors also offer innovative proposals for reforms. 

The first three sections, respectively, analyze future labor market dynamics 
related to the aging population, examine educational (secondary and post-_ 
secondary) systems, and review workforce development policies. The book con- 
tinues with a chapter on immigration policy and another on labor force partic- 
ipation among seniors. Its final section proposes expansions of health care access, 
income supports, and work-family flexibility policies for workers. This book re- 
view highlights a few specific chapters of interest. 

In chapter 3, Robert Lerman argues that the United States should invest 
further in vocational education programs for youth, observing that a policy of 
“college for all” (42) inadequately serves many young people, a majority of whom 
never complete college. He contends that effective vocational training could 
better prepare students to succeed in the labor market and that students might 
be open to academic components of such programs. At-risk male students es- 
pecially tend to be attracted to programs “with direct links to careers” (75). 
Lerman offers a thorough evaluation of existing career-focused training pro- 
grams for youth, noting that they have mixed results. He advocates carrying out 
demonstrations of new vocational programs that create partnerships with firms 
and that include fundamental academic training. He also recommends addi- 
tional apprenticeship opportunities. His chapter, however, demonstrates the 
challenges of implementing successful programs on a large scale. 

Sarah Turner’s chapter on higher education policies begins by stressing that 
enrollment into postsecondary institutions is at an all-time high, but she also 
observes that the “rate at which participation has translated into degree attain- 
ment has dwindled” (91). Demonstrating that this phenomenon is highly strat- 
ified by family income, Turner calls for reforms of existing public financial aid 
and recommends that federal policy makers turn to recent state innovations for 
models. She suggests that reformed aid programs must balance universality for 
public support with attempts to target support to those in the greatest need. 
However, she does not provide specific guidance on achieving such balance. 
Turner might have also spent more time confronting research that indicates 
that college cost is not the major cause of stratification in degree attainment by 
family income. This research suggests that efficient investments might better be 
made in intensive, targeted early childhood education interventions, such as 
those discussed by Pedro Carneiro and James Heckman (“Human Capital Policy,” 
in Inequality in America: What Role for Human Capital Policies? 3rd ed., ed. James 
Heckman, Alan B. Krueger, and Benjamin M. Friedman [Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press, 2004], 77-240; Turner cites this work in a footnote but does not directly 
address it in her chapter). 

In chapter 5, Paul Osterman presents an overview of the poorly funded and 
disorganized system for delivering employment and training services to low- 
skilled adults. The system includes Workforce Investment Act (WIA; 112 Stat. 
936 [1998]) interventions for poor and dislocated workers, state and federally 
funded adult basic education, community colleges, and one-stop centers that 
serve as labor market intermediaries. Osterman’s review demonstrates the im- 
portance of community colleges: over half of all people enrolled in college go 
to such institutions, and many of these individuals are 24 years old or older and 
work. Osterman calls for a better-coordinated system that would focus on “lad- 
ders that lead to success” (148) for low-skilled adults. In chapter 6, Dan Bloom 
and David Butler complement Osterman’s analysis by concentrating on the “hard 
to employ” (155): those who experience a wide range of human capital deficits, 
health problems, and environmental barriers to work. They rightly focus the 
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analysis on the many different systems (such as food stamps, welfare, disability 
assistance, and criminal justice) with which these individuals interact. 

In chapter 7, George Borjas reviews U.S. immigration policy over the past half 
century. He shows that, between 1960 and 2000, the relative education of foreign- 
born workers declined dramatically. In 2000, immigrants accounted for nearly 40 
percent of all high school dropouts in the workforce. Immigration is a central 
issue in the twenty-first century dynamics of low-wage work. The chapter might 
have devoted more time to the empirical debate over immigration’s effect on the 
wages of native-born workers. As Borjas notes, a substantial literature suggests that 
immigration has very little effect on the country’s wage structure, but he mentions 
this only briefly before offering one paragraph in which he highlights that his 
own research suggests otherwise. Borjas ends the chapter with an economic ar- 
gument for an immigration policy that favors skilled workers. This proposal is 
interesting, but the chapter would benefit from a more detailed discussion of the 
relation between such a policy and undocumented immigration. 

Some of the volume’s boldest and most interesting policy proposals are offered 
in the final section. Instead of supporting incremental fixes to the serious in- 
adequacies he finds in employer-based health insurance, Gary Burtless argues 
that the “link between employment and health insurance should be severed” 
(265). He proposes numerous ways to do this. To buttress the shortcomings of 
unemployment insurance, Burtless supports time-limited earnings insurance, 
which could be used to supplement the wages of displaced workers, who often 
take jobs with wages that are substantially lower than those earned before dis- 
placement. Jane Waldfogel ends the volume with a discussion of work-family 
flexibility policies, which include parental leave, child-care support, and flexible 
work schedules, all areas in which the United States lags behind other indus- 
trialized nations. She proposes government-sponsored parental leave as well as 
large expansions of current child-care subsidies and tax credits. 

This volume covers an impressive number of issues, but it focuses a bit heavily 
on labor supply issues (such as the human capital of workers). As a result, social 
welfare scholars may find that the volume lacks an adequate treatment of the 
changing dynamics of labor demand and related policies. The minimum wage, 
for example, is mentioned only twice (both times in passing). The introduction 
acknowledges that manufacturing jobs are on the decline, but the book does 
not grapple with the fact that rising stratification in labor market outcomes is 
partly a result of the relative growth of low-paying industries during the past 
few decades (Lawrence Mishel, Jared Bernstein, and Sylvia A. Allegretto, The 
State of Working America, 2004/2005 [Ithaca, NY: ILR Press, 2005]). 

Furthermore, there is limited discussion of the realities of low-wage jobs, a 
field in which social welfare scholars are currently making contributions. Jobs 
available to low-wage workers are often subject to employer-driven fluctuations 
in the timing and number of work hours (Susan J. Lambert, “Passing the Buck: 
Labor Flexibility Practices That Transfer Risk onto Hourly Workers,” Human 
Relations 61, no. 9 [2008]: 1203-27). Also unaddressed directly is the prevalence 
of such nonstandard work arrangements as independent contracting. Nonstan- 
dard statuses are not necessarily bad per se, but they certainly raise important 
questions about twenty-first century workforce needs, including access to benefits 
that are designed for more traditional jobs. Still, the breadth of presented re- 
search remains impressive, and Reshaping the American Workforce makes a valuable 


contribution to the field. 


H. Luke Shaefer 
University of Michigan 
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The Other Invisible Hand: Delivering Public Services through Choice and Com- 
petition. By Julian Le Grand. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2007. 
Pp. 208. $24.95 (paper). 


‘ 


American public service scholars and practitioners (and I do not exempt my-_ 


self) tend to be rather inattentive to the rich lode of recent experience in the 
United Kingdom. This is hard to explain. The two countries share a language, 
more or less. Their political rhythms were strikingly synchronized for nearly 2 
decades, as resurgent conservatives were followed by new-style progressives. Even 
the major structural difference softened in 1997 as the devolution of substantial 
powers to Wales and Scotland introduced an element of federalism into the 
U.K. system. 

A great deal has been happening in U.K. public service, noticed or not from 
this side of the Atlantic. The bold and talented Tony Blair both put a leftward 
spin on reforms launched under Tory predecessors and set in motion a dizzying 
array of new experiments in governance. The Clinton administration’s National 
Performance Review and the Bush administration’s President’s Management 
Agenda pursued similar reform agendas during partly overlapping periods of 
time, but neither their efforts nor comparable state and local reform campaigns 
drew heavily on British precedent. Relatively few academics in relevant fields 
look to the United Kingdom for ideas or evidence. This short book by a noted 
London School of Economics professor offers an excellent opportunity to rem- 
edy such neglect. 

Julian Le Grand’s The Other Invisible Hand is to some extent a sequel to his 
earlier book Motivation, Agency, and Public Policy: Of Knights and Knaves, Pawns 
and Queens (New York: Oxford University Press, 2003). It deals with the same 
themes, relies on related lines of reasoning and assemblages of evidence, and 
drives toward pretty much the same prescriptive destinations. There is one big 
difference, however. The 2003 book came before, and this book comes after, 
Le Grand’s 2-year stint at 10 Downing Street. Le Grand’s worldview was clearly 
(and mostly for the better) altered by the movement from academia to the 
rough and tumble of advising an aggressively activist prime minister. This book 
is less elegant, more urgent, and more useful than its predecessor. 

The body of the book runs a mere 168 pages. One afterword by Alain Enthoven 
on “An American Perspective” and another afterword (skeptical but friendly) 
by Labourite Lord David Lipsey, plus a prodigious bibliography, add another 25 
pages or so. The introduction sets the goal of embracing “an accessible style” 
and avoiding jargon in order to “appeal to as wide an audience as possible” (5). 
In this, Le Grand largely succeeds, steering clear (which cannot have been easy) 
of insider code from either academia or government. There are a number of 
Britishisms, some but not all fairly transparent. It is simple to infer from context 
the role of “consultants” in a U.K. hospital (122) but not so easy to figure out 
precisely what the U.S. equivalent of “looked-after children” (155) might be. 
Readers who have specialized interests and for whom points of vocabulary matter, 
of course, will have inferential abilities that outmatch mine. They also have other 
resources to aid translation, so this will present at most a minor obstacle to U.S. 
readership. 

Le Grand lays out four generic models for delivering public services. “Trust” 
(1) vests all discretion with governmental providers, counting on their intrinsic 
motivation or professional honor to ensure fidelity to clients’ interests. The 
“targets” (1) model also features direct governmental delivery but envisages top- 
down performance mandates as the mechanism for keeping providers in line. 
“Voice” (1), an acknowledged borrowing from Albert O. Hirschman, counts on 
praise and complaints from clients to steer providers’ behavior (Albert O. Hirsch- 


oa 
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man, Exit, Voice, and Loyalty: Responses to Decline in Firms, Organizations, and States 
[Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1970]). “Choice and competition” 
(1) enlists “the other invisible hand” to apply market-style accountability ar- 
rangement to public service delivery. Chapter 1, on “Ends and Means” (6), 
summarizes the first three models briefly but thoroughly. Making the case for 
greater reliance on the fourth model is the work of the book. A full chapter on 
the basic logic of choice and competition lays the groundwork for more detailed 
chapters on education, health care, and a range of other arenas for experi- 
mentation with choice. 

In discussing the limitations of the trust, targets, and voice alternatives, Le 
Grand reprises a clever and effective set of terms from the subtitle of his last 
book, distinguishing between “knights” and “knaves” (18). Prescribing the right 
model for public service delivery hinges on determining the likely nature, mo- 
tives, goals, ands scruples of the people doing the actual delivering. If one can 
count on providers to be noble knights, selflessly seeking the public good, one 
should grant them full discretion and trust them to use it well. If providers are 
noble but not omniscient, provisions for equipping clients with effective voice 
can augment trust, enabling the providers to fine-tune service delivery. Con- 
versely, if ostensible public servants are self-serving knaves, only tough-minded 
management using hard-and-fast performance targets can deter opportunism 
and hold them to account. Le Grand sees an especially strong case for the choice 
and competition approach in situations where agents are a little bit knightly 
and a little bit knavish or comprise a heterogeneous population of knights and 
knaves. 

Le Grand’s knack for snappy terminology holds up in the chapter on choice 
and competition (38-62), as he describes the “where, who, what, when, and 
how” of possible dimensions that span citizen choice in a public service (39). 
Le Grand shows a commendable respect for dissenting views and discordant 
evidence. For example, he cites and seriously engages Barry Schwartz’s book- 
length lament about the downside of consumer choice (The Paradox of Choice: 
Why More Is Less [New York: Harper Collins, 2004]). He casts choice as largely 
of instrumental rather than fundamental value, drawing a bright line between 
his own views and those of some other enthusiasts of market-style governance. 

This absence of ideology, or perhaps rather the absence of a familiar alignment 
of ideology and policy positions, makes this book both refreshing and disori- 
enting to American sensibilities. Le Grand, like Blair and many other left-of- 
center European reformists, sees no contradiction between an expansive com- 
monwealth and market-based tactics. He treats as perfectly normal combinations 
of means and ends that would strike most American observers as decidedly 
unconventional. The very title of an earlier Le Grand book, Market Socialism, 
would make many dizzy (Julian Le Grand and Saul Estrin, eds. [New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1989]). ' 

Chapter 3, on choice in education, starts out and mostly, but not entirely, 
remains an objective and nuanced survey of the issues. Le Grand notes that the 
goals of education policy include quality, efficiency, equity, responsiveness, and 
inclusiveness. He observes that these goals are frequently in conflict. In a won- 
derfully concise summary, he presents his prescription for harnessing the best 
and avoiding the worst of choice-based education policy reforms. This identifies 
three imperatives: “increasing the ability of users to make choices; decreasing 
the ability of providers to make choices; and widening the extent of competition 
(76). His clear-eyed analysis is marred, however, by his decision to downplay the 
difficulty of making those conditions hold in practice. More seriously, this chap- 
ter marks the first appearance of an occasional tendency to put a thumb on the 
evidentiary scale: discussing more extensively and less critically those empirical 
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studies that reach generally rosy conclusions about educational choice initiatives 
in Sweden, New Zealand, the United States, and the United Kingdom. The tilt 
toward friendly evidence is subtle, mild, and probably unconscious. Many, per- 
haps most, policy books suffer from worse and more knowing bias, but it is clear 
enough in those areas where I happen to be familiar with dueling studies that 
I read Le Grand’s other empirical summations with a bit of caution, and I suggest 
that other readers should do the same. 

The fourth chapter, on health care, provides a fine introduction to Blair-era 
initiatives to take apart the National Health Service and reassemble it along 
more efficient and responsive lines. Le Grand is candid about the downsides of 
experiments already undertaken and about the counterarguments to Labour 
proposals for market-based health reforms. As with the education chapter, how- 
ever, Le Grand’s fourth chapter sometimes dodges the difficulty of meeting the 
conditions he sets for promoting choice while preserving accountability. Of 
course “choice must be informed” (117) and “cream-skimming must be avoided” 
(120), but implementing these imperatives in practice can be a taller order than 
Le Grand concedes. Nevertheless, Le Grand shows a fine eye for the crucial 
detail, and an astute alertness to intraorganizational dynamics, when he observes 
that physicians (with little incentive to cream-skim, on balance) have more status 
and control in most hospitals than do administrators (who arguably have pow- 
erful motives to manipulate patient populations; 122). 

A separate chapter on “New Ideas” (127) is a grab bag of proposals for choice- 
based reforms, mostly in social services and health care. It has very much the 
feel of a presentation of ideas still on the drawing board when Le Grand left 
10 Downing Street to return to the London School of Economics. These seem 
to be ideas that he hopes somebody else will adopt and promote. The proposals 
are interesting and mostly well anchored in evidence, though somewhat undis- 
criminating. His enthusiasm for extending the frontier of choice in health care, 
for example, makes light and somewhat selective use of hard-won experience 
in the United States and elsewhere. Similarly, Le Grand seems insufficiently alert 
to the differential suitability for choice-based delivery of specific functions within 
health care, social services, and other governmental portfolios. He also seems 
unaware of some relevant studies (e.g., on health services more and less ame- 
nable to the market model, see Karen Eggleston and Richard Zeckhauser, “Goy- 
ernment Contracting for Health Care,” in Market-Based Governance: Supply Side, 
Demand Side, Upside, and Downside, ed. John D. Donahue and Joseph S. Nye 
[Washington, DC: Brookings Institution Press, 2001], 29-65). This flaw echoes 
a tendency that shows up early and often in the book; Le Grand argues the case 
for choice in general rather than sorting out governmental functions into those 
where choice-intensive delivery models are clearly superior, those where choice 
is risky or precluded, and those where it may or may not make much difference. 

Le Grand’s sixth chapter, “The Politics of Choice,” is written from a U.K. 
perspective but rings true to American ears (with one major exception, which 
I will get to shortly). The nomenclature is different (“social democrats” [156] 
for “liberals,” e.g., and sometimes “liberals” [156] for “conservatives”), but Le 
Grand’s depiction of interests and arguments is, to adopt Anglo argot, pretty 
much “spot on” for the United States. Public workers and their legislative pro- 
tectors invoke clients’ interests in part sincerely, in part to shield incumbent 
providers’ stakes. Conservatives, in turn, trumpet the efficiency advantages of 
choice, doing so in part (again) sincerely. In part, they do this to advantage 
their own commercial constituencies and because they see market-based public 
service as the next best thing to the market, full stop. What is missing in the 
U.S. context, though, and what makes Le Grand’s political scenario somewhat 
alien, is precisely that the United States lacks anything analogous to Le Grand 
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and his tribe: a substantial cohort of scholars and practitioners who are pas- 
sionate about social goals but more than open to market means for advancing 
them. Perhaps wide U.S. readership of this useful little book will help to fill that 
niche in our political ecosystem. 


John D. Donahue 
Harvard University 


Handbook of Depression in Children and Adolescents. Edited by John R. Z. 
Abela and Benjamin L. Hankin. New York: Guilford Press, 2007. Pp. 529. $65.00 
(cloth). 


Once upon a time, children and adolescents lived a fairy tale existence. They 
blithely passed their days free of the pain and calamity that often mark young 
people’s development today. Child abuse did not exist, youth did not die by suicide, 
and young people lacked the cognitive abilities to experience depression. At least 
many people believed that fairy tale. Until the 1970s, when emergency room data 
showed otherwise, childhood sexual abuse was thought to occur only rarely, if ever 
(Linda Mayer Williams, “Recall of Childhood Trauma: A Prospective Study of 
Women’s Memories of Child Sexual Abuse,” Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psy- 
chology 62, no. 6 [1994]: 1167~—76). Coroners conveniently classified many self- 
inflicted deaths of children and adolescents as accidents (Mike Males, “Teen Su- 
icide and Changing Cause-of-Death Certification, 1953-1987,” Suicide and 
Life-Threatening Behavior 21, no. 3 [1991]: 245-59). Theorists contended either that 
depression could not develop in young people or that, alternatively, moodiness 
and sadness constituted the normal, transitory storms of adolescence. 

The Handbook of Depression in Children and Adolescents aptly demonstrates the 
fantastic nature of such assumptions. It reviews epidemiologic findings that 
roughly 15-25 percent of youth experience major depression by the end of 
adolescence. This means that, every year, millions of children, adolescents, and 
often their families endure the extraordinary isolation, sadness, numbness, self- 
hatred, or other devastating toll that depression imposes. The World Health 
Organization notes that depression poses one of the world’s greatest health 
burdens among adults (World Health Organization, The Global Burden of Disease: 
2004 Update [Geneva: World Health Organization, 2008]) and that its effects on 
youth also can be profound. Depression is strongly related to suicide, nonfatal 
suicidal behaviors, substance use, and other life-threatening acts. Indeed, suicide 
rates among adolescents tripled over a 30-year period beginning in the 1950s 
(Ronald W. Maris, Alan L. Berman, and Morton M. Silverman, Comprehensive 
Textbook of Suicidology [New York: Guilford Press, 2000]). The apparent sharp 
increase in youth suicide may be partly explained by prior underreporting (Males 
1991), but suicide nevertheless represents one of the primary causes of death 
among adolescents and young adults. 

Several decades ago, when the myths of a happy childhood prevailed, the 
publication of the Handbook of Depression in Children and Adolescents would have 
been remarkable. Today, the book joins many other works, either for parents 
or professionals, that acknowledge the reality of depression in young.’ In fact, 
the Handbook bears the identical title of another, apparently unrelated book 
published in 1994, and it precedes by only several months the publication of 
the similarly titled Handbook of Depression in Adolescents.” The proliferation of 
books that examine depression among children and adolescents illustrates the 
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widespread knowledge that many young people can and do experience real 
suffering of the brain. 

With so much information flowing about depressive illnesses in young people, 
this Handbook provides a service by summarizing many major developments in 
current research and theory. Separate sections cover the epidemiology of de- 
pression in children and adolescents; diverse theories about etiology; psycho- — 
social and pharmacological treatments in school and clinical settings; prevention 
programs; and specific issues related to gender differences, suicidal behavior, 
child maltreatment, and depressed mothers. The editors correctly assert: “The 
two major unique and distinct aspects of this book are (1) its interdisciplinary 
approach to understanding the development of depression in youth within a 
vulnerability-stress, developmental psychopathological framework and (2) its at- 
tempt to bridge the gap between research on the etiology of depression and 
the various approaches to treatment” (4). 

A major strength of the book is its emphasis on the multiple pathways to 
depression, including stress-diathesis, interpersonal, and biological models. To- 
gether, these models take into account such factors as cognitive vulnerability, 
family and peer relationships, environmental stressors, developmental processes, 
emotional regulation, trauma and other life events, parental psychopathology, 
neurochemical imbalances, and genetics. As Amélie Nantel-Vivier and Robert 
Pihl write in their chapter on biological vulnerability to depression, the biolog- 
ical, psychological, and environmental mechanisms of depression are “not mu- 
tually exclusive, but are rather intrinsically linked, interactive, and complemen- 
tary” (103). At the same time, the Handbook includes ample material on resilience 
and coping, including multiple chapters on what social workers would call 
strengths-oriented work; here, the phrases are “positive psychotherapy” (251) 
and “positive youth development programs” (354). Other strengths of the book 
include the expert level of detail in the 19 chapters, the depth of critical analysis, 
and the breadth of topics covered. Not often do books address relationship 
troubles and nuclear magnetic resonance imaging of the brain within a mere 
few pages of each other. 

For all its depth and breadth, however, the book at times takes a one-dimen- 
sional approach toward childhood and adolescent depression. Although the field 
once suffered from a failure to acknowledge the reality of depression in youth, 
the pendulum now seems to have swung toward a focus on depression at the 
expense of other factors. Almost 15 years ago, Constance Hammen and Bruce 
Compas cautioned against “the reification of childhood depression as an entity” 
unto itself (“Unmasking Masked Depression in Children and Adolescents: The 
Problem of Comorbidity,” Clinical Psychology Review 14, no. 6 [1994]: 585). Ham- 
men and Compas note that depression most commonly occurs in the presence 
of at least one other diagnosable mental disorder. More than once chapter 
authors in the Handbook state that “comorbidity is the rule rather than the 
exception” (179; see also 106). Shelli Avenevoli and colleagues state: “Pure 
depression may be relatively rare among youth” (15). Nevertheless, aside from 
brief mentions of comorbidity in this population, the book addresses depression 
in isolation from other diagnosable illnesses. No chapter is devoted exclusively 
to the co-occurrence of depression with other mental disorders. No information 
is provided about how anxiety, attention deficit disorder, conduct disorder, sub- 
stance use, and other mental disorders can coexist and interact with depression. 
Similarly, the five chapters on treatment of depression speak to psychosocial, 
psychotherapeutic, family, cognitive-behavioral, and pharmacological interven- 
tions for depression without taking into account how to also treat possible co- 
occurring disorders. 

The Handbook also falls short in discussion of the role of culture. Research 
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continues to demonstrate that diagnostic rates of depression vary across cultural 
groups in the United States. African American male adolescents more often 
receive a diagnosis of schizophrenia than white adolescents do, and the latter 
more commonly are diagnosed with depression (Melissa P. Delbello, Melissa 
Lopez-Larson, Cesar A. Soutullo, and Stephen M. Strakowski, “Effects of Race 
on Psychiatric Diagnosis of Hospitalized Adolescents: A Retrospective Chart Re- 
view,” Journal of Child and Adolescent Psychopharmacology 11, no. 1 [2001]: 95-103). 
Asian American youth tend to experience lower rates of depression, as it is 
classified by the American Psychiatric Association’s Diagnostic and Statistical Man- 
ual (4th ed., text revision [Washington, DC: American Psychiatric Association, 
2000]), than do white youth, yet rates among Hispanic youth tend to surpass 
those of all other groups.* Cultural differences also pertain to depression’s most 
tragic outcome, suicide, and rates vary dramatically across racial and ethnic 
groups. White men older than 65 have the highest suicide rates in the United 
States, and black women’s rates are but a fraction of the national average.* 
Among adolescents, American Indians die by suicide at rates 2 to 3 times higher 
than average (CDC n.d.). 

Despite the compelling evidence that race and ethnicity relate to the devel- 
opment, diagnosis, and outcomes of depression, the Handbook scarcely addresses 
these cultural differences. In a chapter appropriately devoted to gender dis- 
parities in depressive illnesses, Benjamin Hankin, Emily Wetter, and Catherine 
Cheely consider some possible cultural explanations (e.g., socialization and ste- 
reotypes) for why depression is twice as common among female adolescents as 
among their male counterparts. The book does not afford the same attention 
to racial and ethnic disparities, however, only briefly mentioning prevalence 
rates for depression and suicidal behaviors. Race and ethnicity warrant more 
attention. An exhaustive book on depression in children and adolescents would 
do well to address cultural considerations in the prevention and treatment of 
depression. Such considerations include racial and ethnic disparities in assess- 
ment of depression, in manifestation of depressive symptoms, in help-seeking, 
in stigma toward mental illness, and in suicide prevention.® 

In sum, the publication of the Handbook of Depression in Children and Adolescents 
provides a stark contrast to the days when people denied the existence of de- 
pressive illnesses in young people. The book paints both a detailed and incom- 
plete picture of the topic of depression in children and adolescents. Topics tend 
to be elucidated in depth; this makes the book an excellent reference for and 
review of those areas. Readers may simply need to go elsewhere for more in- 
formation, particularly in the areas of culture, comorbidity, bipolar depression, 
and subsyndromal manifestations of depressive illnesses in children and ado- 
lescents. Only decades ago, the prevailing fairy tale dismissed the realities of 
depression in young people. This book therefore represents monumental pro- 
gress but also shows that more work needs to be done to fully understand the 
nuanced realities of depression in youth. 


Stacey Freedenthal 
University of Denver 
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Brief Notices 


Working and Poor: How Economic and Policy Changes Are Affecting Low-Wage 
Workers. Edited by Rebecca M. Blank, Sheldon H. Danziger, and Robert F. 
Schoeni. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2006. Pp. 448. $49.95 (cloth); 
$24.95 (paper). 


This work’s 14 contributions examine the effects of economic and policy changes 
on the well-being of low-wage workers and their families over the last 25 years. 
Arranged in four sections, the volume begins with two chapters on wage trends 
among disadvantaged minorities and gender differences in the labor market for 
low-skilled workers. Three chapters in the second section consider the effects 
of economic trends. Moving beyond measures of income to consider other 
indicators of well-being, chapters in the fourth section scrutinize trends in con- 
sumption, resource sharing, and children’s living arrangements. Each chapter 
in the final section considers how a policy area (e.g., tax policies, unemployment 
insurance, child support) interacts with economic trends and well-being. 


Critical Community Practice. By Hugh Butcher, Sarah Banks, and Paul Hen- 
derson, with Jim Robertson. Bristol: Policy Press, 2007. Pp. 192. £48.00 (cloth); 
£15.19 (paper). 


Noting the “continuing emphasis on community involvement in politics, policy, 
and practice in Britain” (1), the authors address a perceived need for a strong 
theoretical foundation that makes explicit the values and principles of com- 
munity practice. In his introductory chapter, Paul Henderson describes the book 
as the third in a series of works that identify community practice as the attempt 
to stimulate, engage, and achieve “active community” (4). The theoretical em- 
phasis emerges in the second chapter, which examines power and empowerment. 
Hugh Butcher’s findings are illustrated in analyses of several case studies (chap. 
3), and observations from these studies inform the fourth chapter, in which 
Butcher proposes a model of critical community practice. Three additional chap- 
ters are concerned with the application of theory in various “community, prac- 
tice, organisational and policy contexts” (13). The book concludes by consid- 
ering the value and relevance of critical community practice. 


Motivational Interviewing in the Treatment of Psychological Problems. Edited 
by Hal Arkowitz, Henny A. Westra, William R. Miller, and Stephen Rollnick. New 
York: Guilford Press, 2007. Pp. 354. $38.00 (cloth). 


Contributions to this work investigate the application of motivational interview- 
ing (MI) in a variety of contexts, including the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
posttraumatic stress disorder, suicidal behavior, obsessive-compulsive disorder, 
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eating disorders, gambling addictions, schizophrenia, and dual diagnoses. A 
chapter by Carl Ake Farbring and Wendy R. Johnson proposes its application 
in the criminal justice system. In the concluding chapter, the editors consider 
the rapid diffusion of MI, the elements essential to its efficacy, three hypotheses 
for why it works, and a proposal to combine MI with cognitive-behavioral therapy. 


Civic Service Worldwide: Impacts and Inquiry. Edited by Amanda Moore 
McBride and Michael Sherraden. Armonk, NY: M. E. Sharpe, 2006. Pp. 288. 
$55.95 (cloth). 


The 12 contributions to this volume examine the forms, effects, and theoretical 
undergirding of civic service, the “formal, intensive volunteering which occurs 
through structured programs” (4). The volume opens with an attempt to con- 
ceptualize civic service and to provide an overview of its forms. In the second 
chapter, Donald Eberly and Reuven Gal trace the evolution of youth service 
from its military origins to models of national service in the United States and 
elsewhere. Contributions to the second section build on this foundation, ex- 
amining national service efforts in Nigeria, Israel, and the United States. Ad- 
ditional chapters assess various facets of civic and international service. The work 
concludes with two chapters on the current state and future direction of civic 
service scholarship. 


Influenza 1918: Disease, Death, and Struggle in Winnipeg. By Esyllt W. Jones. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2007. Pp. 240. $65.00 (cloth); $27.95 
(paper). 


In Influenza 1918, Esyllt Jones analyzes the many layers of a public health crisis 
in Winnipeg, tracing the epidemic’s role in “articulating and redefining bound- 
aries of social difference” (7). Documenting the failures of public health re- 
sponses, Jones turns to volunteer efforts by middle- and upper-class women whom 
public discourse heroized for their service to the afflicted. In contrasting this 
official discourse with the volunteers’ uneven efforts, she recognizes an inter- 
section of gender, class, and ethnicity. The work focuses primarily on the ways 
that the epidemic affected the city’s working-class and immigrant families. Jones 
documents the hardships endured by these communities but also observes the 
rise of solidarity and the labor mobilizations that led to a general strike in 1919. 
The final chapter traces the epidemic’s long-term effects by using case files from 
the Manitoba Mothers’ Allowance program and Winnipeg Children’s Home to 
follow individuals and families over time. 


Making Poor Nations Rich: Entrepreneurship and the Process of Economic 
Development. Edited by Benjamin Powell. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, Independent Institute, 2007. Pp. 480. $75.00 (cloth); $29.95 (paper). 


Asserting that traditional economic growth theory fails to explain why some 
nations prosper and others remain poor, Making Poor Nations Rich examines the 
roles of entrepreneurship, private property rights, institutions, and economic 
freedom in the process of economic development. The work begins by consid- 
ering how entrepreneurs create economic growth and why some institutional 
environments encourage more productive entrepreneurship than others. The 
bulk of the work is devoted to case studies. Four of these consider countries 
and regions in which barriers to entrepreneurship are argued to have prevented 
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development. Additional chapters present success stories (China, India, Ireland, 
New Zealand, and Botswana) in which changes to institutional environments 
protect private property rights and expand economic freedom. 


Who Cares for Our Children? The Child Care Crisis in the Other America. By 


Valerie Polakow. New York: Teachers College Press, 2007. Pp. 240. $46.00 (cloth); 
$19.95 (paper). 


Valerie Polakow discusses the lack of affordable child care and the struggles that 
low-income families face in what she finds to be an ongoing child care crisis. 
Case studies lie at the heart of Polakow’s study. The work opens in Michigan 
with the case of a 20-year-old single mother and her son. Polakow’s analysis sets 
their story within a framework of human rights and social citizenship. Subse- 
quent chapters detail the cases of 15 other low-income mothers. The seventh 
chapter draws a contrast, illustrating effects of access to quality child care in the 
cases of five mothers. The final chapter sets the U.S. child care crisis within an 
international context. Polakow concludes that universal child care is a human 
right for all children. 


Enriched by Catastrophe: Social Work and Social Conflict after the Halifax 
Explosion. By Michelle Hébert Boyd. Halifax: Fernwood Publishing, 2007. Pp. 
144. $17.95 (paper). 


The 1917 collision of two ships in the Halifax harbor detonated military mu- 
nitions in one ship’s hold and destroyed Halifax’s North End, killing nearly 
2,000 Haligonians and injuring an estimated 50,000. Enriched by Catastrophe ex- 
amines the role of social workers who came to Halifax to aid the relief efforts 
that followed. Michelle Hébert Boyd observes that social work in Halifax was 
thus born amid crisis and argues that this beginning long colored how Nova 
Scotians viewed social workers, who were bound by Halifax’s prevailing class 
structures. She also argues that social work’s response to the crisis inaugurated 
the transition from a charity model of social welfare to one in which social 
workers were paid as trained professionals. 
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